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# IT has been obſerved by a late cele- 
brated writer *, that it is impoſſible to be 

tired of ſo agreeable a ſubject as ancient 
Rome; and that ſtrangers frequently neg-. 

lect the modern palaces of that renowned 

capital, to run in] ſearch of its ruins. The 

ſame remark may juſtly be extended to 

Italy in general, which ſince the reſtora- 

tion of learning has been the grand object 

of travellers, eſpecially ſuch as are defirous 

of treading on claſſic ground: and viewing 

with their o eyes thoſe ſcenes, upon 

vrhich their imaginations have dwelt with 

pleaſure, from their earlieſt years, in the 
writings of the Roman pots. Hence 
the deſcriptions of that delightful t 3 
that the very titles of the many books, 
to the publication of which it has given 
ov ſiin, would be ſufficient to fill a m 
ume. It. is not our intention to d. 8 
5 e pte of thoſe ee of them | 
| eis d Ju ES 1 FI Ih 1 eee | | 
* Sor The preſident 8 Ly | 
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1 ein pps ck, 


cuntiin 4 1 variety. of © 2 e i 
. kh6wIedge,” and'deferve our eſteem, In pro. 
portion the. abilities of the weflters, a. 
the main object or view of their ſovgral 
piiblications. : rh 
Among thee ati} l. Boie n 1 
bs intitled to a greater ſhare 6f* "whe dbl 
favoury+ thar- the following Obſer vation 


os ——— They wert 


in France u the” work" of two 
it is well 
8 r 
learned and ingenious M. Graſſey. Thie 
gcentleman is ſuppoſed ta have aſſumed the 
the abovementioncd title, with a view of pre- 
juditing the public, in favout of. his. pet» 
formance. For in France. it is a received 
ant 3 2 juſt opinion, that foreign tra- 
vellers ate generally more attentive, more 
patient and leſs ſuperficial than the French, 
and withal more judicious and impartial 
in their obſervations. Andthef reaſon aj. 
f Ggned for his putting on "this diſpuiſe, 
e liberty: be takes with' dae woc 


we”? 


* 0 
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pid lie the ae due . 
merit, 8 has rung With his praiſes. 
and theſe 00 been echoed. by the foreign 


— — 
— or to his _— | 
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| 1 
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lain iuld it bo loolæ for ſo much uſeful 
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of che fy a and beauty of chur- Ls 


ches, wha 
: of PRE mY ab . 2 Ry 


; 298i of monuments. Our author en 


re h 


he inveſtigates the character, the —_— 


| "the : Cuſtoms, and the private life of th Ou 


bitants of thatnanch admired country. .. 
eee ider of the revolutions, which! 


: A em orator Italy; a 


: which thoſe -revolutions ' have Produceck n 


* > their. policy at and manners ; from” whence 15 8 


takes an · opportunity. of drawing compariſons 


And reffexions applicable to other ballbits, 2 


24 


8 adminiſtration, the Tate of el. 
on; polite literature, 8 
e aendern go uf p cg 


«his attention ; and his. obſervations. on 'thole, 


"intereſting topics are conſtantly-interſperied! 
ande :enlivened with curious ind” Femmes U 
dee To- conclude, bis abilities a8 
8 inter of men and manners, Sy are: hui 
minum multorum vidit & urbes, are ſo cb. 


: {pieueus, that. heomay well, be allowed. to 


erchzim with Cerretzgis or the gredt Mon- 


teſquieu, ed 10 ancbe Jon Pittore, and Tama 
Painter alſo. 
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die plenſures and amuſements which ſtrangetu Abk. 
e e e ee EN 

of June, 1758 nN Feb * * EE * 

"The cholce” of 'this year piovell very fortunats'— + 
ft us. The fümther heats were nioderkee.® „ 
autumn very net and the Winter in kel 8 
mild as a favourable ſpring in France: As for” 

tune never does any thing by halves for thoſe to 

| whom it is propitious, ton re 4 
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uigur, whicha Frenchman daily. gives: into more 
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= 151 085 8 ANI ONS | 
rank faxoured-us:with theirs jd thieſe letters, in- 
1 ee — e 9 Pte Das 
4 ama pant Sant 3 
m u acquainted, with the, prige ipal bankers, as | 


lik Wee molt jngenious,artifis and manu- 


„ be th 55801 0 401 It 31 ann 


tirers.” 
i Aden pues the more eſſential to us, as, 

in our long ſtay at Paris, we had contracted a vaſt = 
of the French air; that is the very warſt pair a 
man can carry into Italy: not that the Iaalians ne- 


tain any keen reſentment. of che former; hoſtilities 


between the tws nations; buti:th&gudread the 
French vivacity : this is too ogpOſiten to their 
phlegmazic diſpoſuion ! and that freedom .f Ibe- 


Sd mg, ligtle: agrers wich. theig; preciſe eh 
ngls in,every, Point of dechrum, In: g word, Af 


is Jntefted: with French adventurers, who, fublifh, 


and. ſometimes ex gn. Na Kc. a henwre,, at the.cxpence 
ofthale; ap ta h heir pes :, ſo 
that 19:45FrenchmanÞ r, an One, Appearing 40 be 
ſuch, Iniy islikeen, enemxes gountrenllithe ae 


npesz to which are locked up, and che ſeveral paſts. 
 fifhguerdeil,' Theft. care, bud. bezombke 


eee eee 
. 


* 6% AEN 3 
bs teſerve: I Favorable, the fruit of it is Frilnd. 
ſhip; and a" friendſhip founded on that 0 
vivacity,” which tfie delight in, when they "are 
cottvinced they have nothing to apprehend” from 
that quarter; * a" friendſhip which in its inert 
glows with a#tmuch-warmth, 4s in its continences | 
ment it ſeemed: to freeze with reſerve. and indik⸗ 
ference. Thus far is meant to juftif/ the Tralfans, | 
and to prepare the French for a ſeene quite dif- 
ferent from their manners: and far from agreeable; 
but without which they would only gaze on the 
hahans, in the fame gens» e © 
Paintings and ſtatues. „ 
Leaving Paris the erect ar May, — 
to Lyons by the way of Troyes and Dijon,” and 
from Lyons to Turin though Geneva, Savoy, 
and ever mount Cenis, making ſuch a ſtay at the 
1 aces on the road as ther conſequence deſerves. 
returned do Paris by the way of Boutdtabx ; 
lo that Our Journey takes in a part of France, o 
which however we ſhall not publiſh our remarks, 
unleſę ĩt ſhould be at the deſire of thoſe very reſpect- 
able perſonages to whom weine n 
N . rf | 
France. is ſeparated bon laly by a ahold ef 
mountains; diſpoſed; as it were, to intercept all 
ommuniaten between the md wane vuritries 
in Eurept. e 
Amidſt the horror of dete eps PR 
ture offers to the philoſopher the moſt intereſt· 


* and for a ſkilful eye the moſt inviting 
B 2 | to 


«% 44 


oss NVA $4 


. the moſt romantic landſcapes; and 

tu maſſes of rocks | ſtrangely. cbntraſted; td 

the mere traveller proſpects varying every ſtep; 

er from whence the eye, at one n | 

128570 the four ſcaſon s of the year; caſcades be- . 
yond any thing which imagination e 
every wonder, in Hort, that art has in vain las 

| bqured 0 introduce into the gardens of ſovereigns. 

: Thoſe; however, vrho are born and brovght up in 

| level . countries, find. themſelves unable to repel 

that impfeſſion of 'melancholy,. which the dreari- | 
neſs, of this grand ſpectacle leaves on their minds: 

They cannot conceive, that creatures of their pe. 

cies can ſupport Ife in ſo barren and ſo mis-ſhap 

a country.” The fiatutaliſt may tell them, Gi 

effuſions of admiration," dis country. 8 Natute's 
xratory ;. and would you, anſwer. they, bend 
your whole life in a aboracory ?. 2 DOME 
\ The fovercign of this dreary Wea 

, of San. whole don ions Virgil. ſeems. to have = 

| had in his ere: Wen l. deſcribed thoſe of 'Bokis. | 
With'tigard to'the,natyite of its fil, Nana may 5 

15 be l 3 et b Tal 7 * e am 
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it 1 be town, which futniitie! ul! 925 lich 
ſhpes,”as, the greateſt part of its inhabitants indeed. 
are ſhoetnakets,' has Gro n up cloſe by de wills 
amt under tbe proueftom ef 'the abbey of Nantua, 
founded, during the firſt rade of tbe kings ß 
France, by Sky * whom the celebrated 
©! £ | 3 
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— — = PR — bn 
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Abbey in Flanders of that dame Ike wi WY 
foundation. Theſe two abbe s Have the fte claim 
to his relies as the abbey, gf mount Caſſin in Italy, 
apd, chat of St. Benolt-Fur-Joire in France, Have: £0 
che relies) of the Patriarch of the Benedidtines, 
The abbey of Nantua, originally very rich, has 
loſt the / greatet part of its lay-lands. The neigh- 
bouring nobility have, in times of confuſion, \ufurp- 
ed ſome under ſpecious pretentes; and ſome they 
have ſcizeg hy open force: it has even ſuffered 
ſießzes from the lords of Thoire and Villers. An- 
other; part the coαν of Savoy have laid thein 
hands on, under colour of guardianſhip and pro. 
tection. Byſtheſd loſſes the abbey of Nantua, no 
langer ;able 70 ſopport 2 eee * 
priory, dependent on Cluni. W 28 
Its buildings are ſhapeleſs 0:8 of Gothic 
_ rudeneſs; the houſe, which conſiſts only of a ſub⸗ 
prior, tro monks, and ſome novices, all in a lay 
habit; has eſcaped the reform. | Lenquired of the 
ſub· prior, whether the body or any monuments o 
Charles the. bald, who died in'croſſing moynx.Ce- 
nis, and was buried ar Nankus, were, exrant'; bur 
my enquiries” of him, and my diligent ſearch \ "a 
the church, rode oe tg n Efe 25 


| +;T'ws monaſtery, and e iy 12 nee 
nn lan imperyious' va cores 1 


TEES, 
Rk ra e e a 
E B r 7 


v de N 


1 nee 


Court yards of che manaſtery. Within a little way 
che town you game 10 a yery ' ſteep brow of 3 
"which, after interſecting the road, - projects 
| RO hn ER Re, On this)broy ſtands 4 
l. plenrifully fupplied with water, ſpringing 
from the eaſtern part of the mountains. It dif 
Charges itſelf into. a defile, wich precipitates the 
ſuperfluous, ſtream down, the ſteep of that mouns 
tain, che body of which croſſes the.road Theſo 
waters, in their fall, form a between 
twenty and thirty feet high, in 2 - girandole 
perfectly! circular. The waters happened to bo 
playing when we came to Nantua 2. their poſition, 
the rocks at the, bottom, the lake and the moun- 
Vins which. incloſe it, together with the oblique 
rays of the ſun illuſtrating the whale ſoene, exhi: 
bited. 2 ſpefiacke. aa Wer! could ene 
admire. "St, of 51 
The houſes. at- 3 ee e 
far ofs, projecting a great way over the 
fleet, and every ſtory beyond the other. This 
conſtruction, however ridiculed by thoſe who do 
not conſider that towns ate to be made for the 
oonyenience of the inhabitants, is here quite pro- 
per and neceſſarꝶ on account of the, ſhows, with 
Mantua is covered for ſame part of the 
year: "the north wind drive them in heaps: on; the 
houſes, and great quantities are alſo. precipitated 
from the mountain z and theſe, bey. the almoſt ho- 
Montal inclinstion and the projetkure of the roofs, 
ae: Carried into tha middle of: the: ſtreet; fo that 


224160 1 


OA nip DA. 7 
dhe entrance and communication pf the. houſes ace 
never obſtructed. £3891 607 r TGF - 1 f 4 

This, country; has only a nominal relation, 0 the 

Nantuates, à people of Swiſſerland, mentioned by 

Oeſar and Pliny. ,| The country of thoſe, antient 

Nantuates was Je. alais and Le Chablaig, #10 

In Savoy, Swiſſerland, and all gyer the: Alps, are 

ſexeral lakes, greater or leſs than, that of Nantns, 
The molt, general paſition of. dheſe lakes ſhews 

chem . to bayc, been formed e the deluge luge by the 

Waters chat fell down from the mountains, 25 it is 

45 the feet. of ſuch eminenges that all, cheſs, xoſerr 
voirs;arr found... Fowards che end, of. the namyer; 

{a}; inundation they, were of the fame nature, as the 

ee Imp e's, Which Leer für waters if 
ſuing from; the depth and. Boodgates - the. waren, 


in Kogping theſe. baſons, partly cla a ety, by 
the ſeveral ſubſtances thus detached from-the bor 


alter ppaſking..by ors L. Eci d = pe 4 
bridge, ingulphs irſclf, within ragte through hie 

it has, a5, it were, filed a paſſage 83 loſez int 

under grgund, and at the diſtance | 
Paces riſes, again. Before it is chys jngulphed,: Hao 
ceives a rivers of which 1 could not harm the names 
hut ir, is craſſed at. Belle Gande bridge, audits, Wa- 
| 46th, like chat of the Rhone, are of a dark blue, 


wich a cum. This has ee 


2 
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abe but vety narrow; through rocks//0n-the'gort 


e eee —— 
e ee ee e cb —— 
| Heres? e inces ee ae che e 
95 noiſe of the conſined Waters, claſhing among theſe 
pots; it is indeed the ferri ftrider,' 'or-the'griting 
bf a fle on n N 
Bee cher Da e 
| the Rhone had fate its way into the aby, where 
it 5 abſorbed; its waters, being ſupported by the 
ground under which it no runs, may be con- 
cluded to have formed a lake between theſe moun- 
tuins of France, which are commanded by fort 
IEcluſt, and thoſe of Savoy; thoſe huge maſſes 
being in ſuch 2 correſpondent” diſpoſition, as to 
| beam a'baſgn for receiving the waters to whatever | 


We had more leiſure to take'a view of this coun- | 
try than we deſired ; in our aſcent" up Mount 
Credo which was by means of tub yokes of oxen, 
one of the braces of our chaiſe broke on the ſide 


et the precipice, along which the road lies,” 4 


3 erer ang: Journey e-tccompliſhed 


- foot. | "LY * N 4 .t- A 1 
l 3 reve been an cho fn, ur ike r at 
 Tmall-diſtance from it we faw the gate of a moſt 


r 


jeſuits in it We were aſterwards informed that 
- this can » * Voltaire's ſo celebrated 
. ö | 5 * 


height they had rien 


2 0N EV EEO | of 
Deuter; that the jeſuits have on the laſt line, which | 
ſeparates the country of Gex from Geneva, a hou 5 
or receptacie; and that theſe fathers live very ſo- 
ciabty wien that gentleman: "Theſe enplanstienss 
removed our wonder at ſuch an appearance within Fo 
the cannon bf Geneva: but we were Farther given 
to underſtand, that many a jeſuit had been ſeen at 
Geneva; father la Chaiſe, having availed himſelf * 

of che ſubmiſſion of the republic to Lewis XIVdhꝰs 
1 demands that jeſuits/ might live there, and ap- 

eee eee to the French preſi- 
dent. ili % ns, en 
Nen 10 19160 26455-9611. et 7 bee 2 10 . 
il 1 $5 E N - V 4. GOT 25 0 
es, eis, ü $ID ee LH 222: eee 
„This eee e 
pendency, religion, and commerce: formerly it 
ſtood only on that hill, which is the key of lake Le- 
that lake; and this river was one of its chief de- 

n 
on mountains, funk down into the level, ſo that 

now the efflux of the Rhone is within its circuit. In 
its primitive ſituation; it enjoyed a very healthy air 
with n the whole lake which it command 
| Prey ag this Shots oicher; eee er 
life, or the convenience of trade; whereas; by te- 
| moving into the level; it has loſt the defence of the 
Rhone, has plunged itſelf amidſt the continual fogs | 
and vapours of dhe lake; and as for the boaſted 

22 d Fes, walks 
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ee eee they cara bm | 


den Ade, odd: not ſtand a formal ſiegg. 1 
was greatly ſurpriſed at finding Swik; garcilon 
hare, having always imaginod chat Geneva had 
guarded: icſelf. At the cps de garde the 
gates, are only, ſome of the tepublic's ſervants. 
W uboſe buſimeſs is to examineithe paſſports gf iſtrang 
en; but J much queſtion whether, in caſe nu 

Attack, they would be of any great. ſeryice either 

for action or advice. goille⸗ it „f tnt. ant 

St. Peter's church was the cathedral of Geneva, 

- till the revolution in 1535- It is in the taſte of 

h the French cathedrals, of the iAth and vsth 
| CERLUTIES,! with a new. portal, deſigned by a 

GSenevan, wha has united ſimplicity, majeſty, and 
ex el 4 portico af the doria ortlier, fup- 


— roligions peefign for Even images, 
which, keeps the ine; tomlajof the famous _— 
de Rohan. 0 cloſely. anfi 


x 1 C —— 
grace at libentyi) In: that att, af: dhe hurahuhiah 
485, She Shancęl, is fall fern, che þiſhop's,throne, | 
cronded. with Kune and W an. 
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ef tlie 15th century, but extremely disfigered and 
- mutilated by the adz and hatchet. They might 
with little difficuley have been totally planed away ; 
perhaps they are leſt to eee 
the zeab of the former Genevans. ori 7803 ah. 
This xeal, though with: ſome e, 2 
prevails at Geneva, at leaſt in the conſiſtory and 
_ of; chis the reſult is A religion, (a) not fo much 
| adapted to con people, as to philoſophers, 
diſpoſod do embrace it by chan. Thi religion 
may, in many reſpects, be compared ub dhe Sa- 
bine inſtitutes, in which King Numa. had been 
educated, by Livy ene er te 
tricam Sabinorum. LO ON We een |: * 54 Ait N 
Not that Calvi vin's dacise ie Mie i at Ger 
deux ih all is rigout-/ Ic has bœen nick ſoftened 
by Arminianiſm, and, as far as L an lean,” the 
charge! in the Encyclopedia, on more important 
arid more capital articles, is not without grounds. 
To me the French divines ſeem to have de 
clined taking all the advantage which tis charge 
played into their hands. Inſtead of poiniung ian 
the inyectives of the conſiſtory of Gendva, agalnſt 
Mr. D'Alembert, as: x ſlanderer, they ſhduld 
Calviniſin would ſome time or other lead its flow. 
the accompliſhment of that predictisxnngm 
Fe. M. Paſcal ſays, that à religion wholly W 
W ae ie, Woog 
| 3 Ido 


- 
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_ HO FW app ont wo Gris te pore E | 
1 n eee fore'of, che let minis Bicls:t9 
en, vogwes hot even among che common= 
ay, and when they! preachs chey may almoſi be 
aid. to peach to che Walls, Private inſti = 
Wentz gertzün latitudes, with regard to reyelation; | 
onginal fin che Huniſhments and rewards” & a 
future life, which puble inſtruction neither: oppo-· 
e nos averthrows. ':;" frei fit „ Fi 
Geneva, however, is not withogt very con 
Agape, aaa fer che; education} of youth: the 
Public library has made good uſe af Miflan's 
Kints fur improvement; it is greatly, in- 
— Epraſed, andyjby; che care f N. Jallabert who-had | 
ide o ddireſtioa of, it mag, ears, it is Sort | 
with «muſeum; of antiquities and i natural . 
When, ge ere ©, Senger . grateman: of the | 
name of Lullin had Juff Suceeeded M. Jallabert 
im Hm, capaciys on bis promotion to. bt A boch. 
of kate en Terry © . ae 1577 1 a5 
The, college! is in A Very; 1 
and not; ſo much by; pecuniary, aſfſtances | 
ſtare, as bythe 'peal gf the profeſſors, whojare/Ath 
| Nan hy M9 oo forth and whoſe 
is generally into thergounGil, of the cepub- 
. Be). beides beg themſelves  farhers. gf fargilies, 
their own hearts tell them the meaſure, both f che 
indulgence which, ducatian, all, and ofthe 
* ä 
| t | cre 


2 0M tl LED ß, 
kehe"byr prides, wink he ſtate Rf Aunfbikes 
after very! arenen 


"ries Moblin he ee b e d 

tamed ne, Al Als *Hatidtis mike hint a pteſchr 
thoſe wick they g c in this fame lads 5 theſe pre» 
ſents mukke lis CAbinet of 3 
pledge to his Buy r his? non, and 
continuante 


of his ſucteſſes The firſt prize d r 


wriring which! I never ſaw” any where but here; 
the worſt compoſed theme, if its iting be” ths 
beſt, carries the firſt prise. 1 0WeH) 892021) ”.. 
Sene va feceived pitt of its political laws fromm 
Calvin miſtruſting the, Tpirit of dothinetring in 
the very clergy} recenitly fortned by himſal} he thus | 
— rk that the Lonſttöry is not to | 
lotion, even in a, caſe putely eceleliaſtic, ines 
N. Wiel ni thambet'of iagiltbates;” ind tht = 
he -and. | deliberations” (hall de beld ih 
N 


tc Alt the world. ban Ou] to MBA 
0 las are obſerved,” wick al che HE 
neſs neceſſary in a ſmall ſtate, ſubſiſting only by: 
the induſtry of its inhabitants. I have Deen fur- 
prized that theſc laWs fou Hade allowed! this 
E * ptu6tts'edifices; Intely bill by priviteperftiny | 
along the Fre Walk!: they utterly! Bifolbethes 
ſpirit of equality; Whith” Would b&2the9 
| ohe er ſumptliary das och gdigd esbflod ; 2 
They 10 whblh the Che op lig abi oral = 
is committed, ade Ile vile relaxed Rom tler pete | 
mitive rigour. By the: former! Ms he Seo 


Lis 


4 
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fuſecd marrylng a girb of ] he had oblained 
| the gratification of his defires, was to ſuffer death. 
This at preſent is abatecꝭ to i ſtrict proceſs, which 
_ i eanfett*6n{byThelconturrente"of both powers, 
and the upſhot is 4 ſum of Hohey; propotrivted 
0 lie ſedurers wealth ane ehe condition öf the 
girl. During our ſtay at Gene va; ſut h a filit was 
_ conuheaced-apaintt 4 very pretty young fellow'of = 
the eantom of Zurich, who had deluded a Genevan 
girl. Wikcthef it was from the feat of ĩncurring the 
diſpleaſilte of his family, licht was very wealthy, 
whereas, the girl. had litels or nothing, or Whether 
was in cee ce of 8 freſſi amour; he failed 
in his promiſes her; on whictithe girl applied for 
Juſtice, anti he was impriſotied : We often ſaw him 
at the/ gfates-with his hair dreſt;/and in all the glit- 
ter of a bead few days ago he was confronted 
with his adyerfary, who, falling. at his feet, poured 
forth her Jamentations and complaints in the moſt 
pathietic manner. This ſcene laſted ſome time, 
ae eee felt into a 

froom 3 aud tho very judges, among whom were 
ſeyeral aged wiiniſters, could not refrain Ir tears, 
lover tenderneſs x the prineipat heads of the con- 
Miory ingged made it their: 22 88 dune 5 
they. ſuecęeded we know not. 

This confiſtory not op be, He werdens 
thoſe who ere wanting, in the duxes of religion, and 
a fart reptimand they undergo; theſe reprimands = 

ae ee den By; pps, as When à re- 


* 


ONT A L/VO) os 
part} is due to the ſtation of the perſoen ho- u 
the bende of ii h , 
was amazed to hear that the notion of witches 
Road qt ground in Geneva ſinte the ſettietnant ei 
the dor mation there and that even, abebt (ohe 
middle of the laſt century, an old woman had been 
ſolemaly burnt on a-charge'of| ſorcery;:-: Certainly 

ſome body of men found ir their intereſb to tete 
this” prejudice for their occaſtemal uſt ſimce r 
colild ſurvive ſo many: other prejucices/'it6/whiechky/ 
 thouphy more entitled to. regard thin thut abfuf . 
dity;\the'Geneva refbrmers had given no quurter- 
it welt unqueffionlabf/ be a mittakt to ns- 


pfſine that, àmidſt continual: preachments under 


the eyes df ſo watchſul a conſiſtory and with laws 
in which no duty is overtboked; the pedple of G. 
nova anferer its" anagram mentioned by MIffon 
777 yois ſub colts 6ert'pia). 'No 
. yh indie patio Mane + and 
fobrltry! that Lipplenc wa deute fa TY 
che Genevam me (6 Rear ible!" If Plato WAS 
nent Mi dec iüg rküüt probiey W to be Sök TH 
ty ö mops and Wär enbults, u Neat iGhnevd & 
not de Place 6 Keck for . E Gk even / vente 
to iy tut the fekgioft of Geneva is tob fublimic, 
too metaphyſical, and tob much divrſted of every 


26 fiflbence the manners of 4 
IT, 


tie Heart engaged. It has more öf the hobl of 
0 chan of Hy 0. —"_ | 


' 
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cup. It ws for want of ſenſitive objects in their 
religion, that the Iſraelites ſer up the golden calf+ 
at the foot of mount Horeb, and this being nearly 
the caſe with che Genevans, r (have ſet ws, in- 
weteſt for their golden calf. As to the Genevan, 
ſages ſaying, chat their religion is pure . chriſtianity, | 
he chriſtianity of the primitive. church, Jarre-, | 
* religio in Juam puritatem pita, as it 
ſtands on che front of the ton houſe; they they. can-, 
got but nam that the chriſtianity of the primitive - 
church was, the, religion not; of a, people caſually. 
born in it, but of ſublime, elect, and ſanctifed 
| fouls, elacbi, vocali, anti, who embraced it from 
choice, who, on their initiation into it, ſacrificed all 
the deſires of fleſh and blood, and n de- 
lightful hope was martyrdom 

The Geneva cohverſation, in general, —— — 
of the German chan the French; among the men 
* is carried on in clubs, who. hit a chamber where 
they reſort in the evenings to m, tall politics, 
and chat about private concerns, and che news of 
the tam, The women have. their meetings on 
ſundaya, with amuſe ments in their way ; and, for 
more partienlar parties, here are little . 
abundance, and very much frequented. 

The Jealian reſervednels andthe German phlegm 
prevail in the. converſation af the Genevans, * boch 
among themſelves and with foreigners; if come 
few. have any tincture, of French manners, it is. 5 
by imitating; the policeneſs of the. inhabitangz &, 
| ning 2 ven W 1 oel v —_ 
gif : 
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eee e * 
has partly realized Dr. Swift's project, in his Great 
Myſtery, or art of meditating in a houſe of office. On 
that part of the lake which faces the upper town, 
very large eaſements have been lately built, divid- 
ed into ſeats, with light partitions on each fide, 
moſt about elbow high, as the doctor directs, for 
the conveniency of . converſation. I went there one 
morning, and taking my ſeat in the center, ſhared 
in a very ſprightly converſation,” among ſeveral 
women, ſome of whom were uns and others 
waiting their turn. 

Trade at Genera, inſtead of waiting at home 
for cuſtomers, travels in.queſt of them, and, where- 
ever it can mee che Genevans never fail 
to repair. 

Its principal branthes are 16 — and watches, 
jewelry, muſlins, and the finer ſort of linens. 

A great part of the clock and watch pieces are 
make among the mountains of Swiſſerland; this 
being the occupation of the inhabitants during the 
ſnowy ſeaſon. Moſt of them have at Geneva ſet 
watch · makers, who purchaſe theſe. pieces of them 
half wrought, and work them up into watches; 
which, with indefatigable induſtry, they diſpoſe of 
over Germany, France, and Spain. They like- 


wiſe export great numbers to the houſes which ſe» © 


veral of theſe Geneva dealers have at Paris, or to 
watchmakers of that city, who get their name put 
on them, and then ſell them for their own work. 
was formerly as good a cuſtomer, to 
Genn Paris itſelf; but the Engliſh having ex- 
tended this manufacture among themſelves and 
their dependencies, at OY do without the 
Vor. I. C | Genevans py” 
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SGenevans; or if they take any of their goods, it 


muſt be at their own price. This proceeding has 
ſo far cooled the mighty fondneſs of the Genevans 
for them, that they now openly declare the Eng- 
liſh to be a parcel of mere Jews, who would have 
Others take every thing from them, without their 
taking the leaſt — — From Eng- 
land it is, however, that they ſtill have the far 
| greater part of their cloth, both ſor home con- 
ſumption and for ſending to Italy, and likewiſe 
that which they ſmuggle into France; at the ſame 
time owning that the French clothes, at leaſt thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, are preferable to the Engliſh. - 
I The laſt war, being very detrimental to the 
jewel trade in France, had driven a great number 
both of workmen and dealers from Paris; and the 
me war has occaſioned a ſtill more conſiderable 
The Genevans have received them 
Aa, ian and ſet them to work; ſo that jewelry at 
preſent fully repairs the breach, which the induſtry 
of the Engliſh had made in their watch trade: 
they ſeem even in a fair way to ſupplant France in 
that conſiderable branch. The ſtandard of the 
gold and filver which they work up is left to them- 
ſelves; but the ſtandard is what a fine lady or a fop- 
ng, who muſt have a ſnuff- box or a tweezer, little 
concern themſelves about : beſides, here is no-du- 
ty to be paid; and as to the duties of import into 
France and Spain, their way of cluding thoſe in- 
convermiences is this: The Genevan dealer and 
his ſervant ſet out from Geneva well moünt- 
| ed; and with two portmanteaus ſtocked with 
watches and trinkets; the maſter is in a Swiſs 
ee 
( = * * 
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town, claps on a cockade; to every Qui va la? 
his anſwer is Officier Saifſe, and he 8903.00 n 
out further ceremony: 

. The Geneva trade conſiſts chiefly in muß 
lins, calicoes, lawns, and flowered linen. The 
greater part of the muſlins worn in France 
come from hence, and Geneva has them from 
Swiſſerland. In the laſt war Geneva even ſupplied 
the ſale at port L' Orient with theſe goods, which 
vtherwiſe muſt have failed by the delay of the In- 
dia company's returns. As to theſe matters, all 
Swiſſerland may be looked on as one yaſt manu- 
facture, in which every advantage concenters; en- 
tire freedom, exemption from all duties, plenty of 
the raw ſubſtances, cheapneſs of labour, and the 
inceſſant induſtry of a very laborious people. It 
muſt have been by means more effectual than 
ſchemes, memoirs, and diſſertations, that Genevaand 
Baſil have contrived to put off, to the yery utmoſt 


s &£ 2» — 
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France. A pretty nice conjecture of the advan- 
tages or diſadvantages of ſuch prohibition, with 
reſpe& to that kingdom, might have been formed 
only from the buſtle and conſternation of the trad- 
ers of thoſe two cities. Since the ceſſation of itz 
they give over that very profitable branch of their 
commerce as loſt for ever, when the return of 

ſhall reduce the price of cotton and dying drugs 
in France. 

The reſult of this account ſhews, that the bal- 
lance of very conſiderable trade between France, 
Swiſſerland, and the Geneyans, is entirely in fa- 
vour of the latter, who take nothing from France 


but corn; and this makes but — 
2 | duction. 
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duction from the ſums which the payment of the 
Swiſs troops. draws from' France; and this trade 
is always ſuch as to be entirely to their advan- 
tage, whether part of the corn be remitted into 
Germany, or, as ſometimes is done, they re- im- 
port into France that ſame corn, which | is always 

"wth a conſiderable profit. 

Among the channels which bring French money 
to Geneva, may be reckoned the celebrated Tron- 
chin, who is to this city what Eſculapius was to 

the diſtrict of Epidaurus. As the Romans took 

that god out of his temple, and brought him to 
© Rome; fo have the French drawn Mr. Tronchin 
to Paris: but he made no long ſtay there. 

1 When we paſſed through Geneva, M. Voltaire 
was at the Delices, with his nieces and a young 

ſpark his nephew. We waited'on them; and were 

charmed with their œconomy and manner of living; 
it is enough to ſay, the honours of the houſe ae 

; DEED by M. Voltaire. [27 


 Gratia, fama, otter contingit abimde, > 
2 lautus viltus non deficiente crumena. an 


| He was s then exerciſing a company of RY whoſe 
theatre was 2 quarter "of a league both from the 
Delices and from Geneva, but in the territories of 
Savoy. One of the two days which I ſpent with 
him, the actors came to rehearſe his Merope, in 
Which he affiſted them, reading every ſentence af- 
ter them, at firſt in a low languid voice, but gra- 
5 . * the fire of the Fore omen th ENS 
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MV˖o—n vultus, non color unu, 
Nec compte manstre come, ſed pectus anbelum, 
Et rabie fera cords tument, 1 videri 
Nec mortale ſonans. 


And from this fire ifued like o „ 
tions, the reaſons he gave to his actors for modu- 
lating the voice, for raiſing, or lowering the utter- 
ance, for animating or moderating the geſture, for 
quickening or ſlackening the dialogue (a). I do 
not know that I was ever ſo entertained and af- 
fected at a play, as at this rehearſal. - 
On taking my leave of M. Voltaire, he frond 
me with his picture, accompanied with a ſingular 
preſervative avainſ the Inquiſition's flames, ſhould 


it be TO e e e 


SAVOY and the ALPS. 


8 begins at the gates of Geneva, which 
was formerly a part of it; but now their territories 
are ſeparated by the Arva. The people of that 
_ -partof Savoy which we travelled through, except the 
.cantdns of Chambery and Maurienne, carry in their 
air and countenante the impreſs of the rigours of that 
climate. The animated part of the ſpectacle, which 


nature offers here, conſiſts of faces of a livid pale- 


neſs, huge wens, meagre and languid bodies. And 
. beſides phyſical ſufferings, theſe poor people labour 


(a) According to Cicero, there is no doing any thing to 
the purpoſe in this exerciſe, but cum ſummo labore, Phacho, : 
'mi/eriaque. Jam enim, adds he (and to whom can it be bet- 
ter applied than to M. Voltaire) ue guique in co genere /oler- 
iar eft & ingeniofior hog dacet iracundius. Fro Roſc. Comæd. 
Suey C3 under 
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under political preſſures. In times of peace, they 
are not diſpenſed from keeping the militia on foot. 
The impoſts, if they may be believed, are enor- 
mous; and well may they ſeem ſuch, however 
ſlender in themſelves, as ſcarce leaving to thoſe on 
whom they are levied wherewith to keep life and 
ſoul together; and, what ftill aggravates theſe 
oppreſſive burdens 1s the ſeverity of levying them. 
+ Judging of their ſovereign by themſelves, believ- 
ing all his dominions to be like their craggs, and 
ſtruck with the appearance of opulence and 
grandeur which France diſplays in compariſon of 
'their country, they could wiſh Savoy united to 
France; imagining, to be ſure, that a potent mo- 
narch could not find in his heart to require any 
thing from ſuch a country as theirs. Yet it ſeems 
cultivated as far as practicable, although it may 
be preſumed, -that, by ſome abatement in the le- 
vies of men and money, it would be both better 
cultivated and better peopled, as thus the people's 
induſtry, who are both very ſober and very labo- 
rious, would be able to exert itſelf. . 
Axxxcy is beholden for its ſubſiſtence to the 
devotion paid to the relics of St. Francis de 'Sales, 
and the money of ſtrangers whom that devotion 
draws hither. Doan affords nothing-remark- - 
-able but its delightful ſituation, and Wi is but a 
very relative beauty, which, in any other coun- 
try, would not take the eye ſo much. Here we 
fell in company with two Swiſs officers in the king 
of Sardinia's ſervice; they came from Berne, their 
native country, and were going to do duty at Turin. 
The elder (Mr. Charmer), beſides his having fre- 
quently travelled this road, is a gentleman of lite- 
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rature, great parts 1 politeneſs, and perfectly 
acquainted with Italy, ſo that no company 
could better ſuit our taſte and the * of our 
travels. 
At ſupper, which cemented our acquaintance, 
was a young Engliſh gentleman, under the tui- 
tion of a man in a riding- coat, with a ſupercilious 
look, a wild ſtare, totally ignorant of the Engliſh 
language, murdering the French, and his beha- 
viour rough and pedantic : in a word, very little 
qualified for the function of Mentor to a young 
traveller. The Swiſſers began the converſation 
with him; it turned on the Romiſh religion, that 
of Swiſſerland, and that of England. The jeſuits 
were deſcanted on at large, as they now are every 
where. Another member of the company was 
a Spaniſh friar, who, from his own knowledge 
of Paraguay, maintained, that all the forces of 
Spain and Portugal put together were not ſuffi- 
cient to wreſt that country from the jeſuits. The 
faid Mentor engroſſed the whole talk, and held 
forth on all theſe points ſo, that we might not 
in the leaſt doubt of his being a good church of 
England man. He and his Telemachus ſetting 
off the next day before us, we underſtood that the 
pupil was a catholic, and his governor a Jeſuit af 
Turin, carrying him back to England. The Swif- 
ſers, ſo far from being concerned for the freedom of 
their evening's table- talk, ſeemed to wiſh that they 
might meet with many more ſuch adventures. 
At Chambery are two ways for paſſing the 
Alps: one by the Tarentaiſe, which, after ſkirt- 
ing the Iſere, opens by mount St. Bernard into 
* of Aouſt; the other by Maurienne, 
| C 4 which, 


* 
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Which, aſcending the Arche or Arc for about 


twenty leagues, ends at mount Cenis. The latter 
is the moſt frequented, as indeed the leaſt difficult, 


_ eſt enim, ſays Ammianus Marcellinus, e Galliis veni- 


entibus prond humilitate devexa. This continual de- 
clivity, which the Arche follows in its fall, leads al- 
moſt inſenſibly to the ſummit of mount Cenis. 
The Iſere, leſs rapid than the Arche, the ſlope of 


its bed being more gradual, leads to the foot of 


mountains, which, on their arrival, travellers are 


obliged to ſcale, 


It muſt not be imagined that the paſſes in the 
Alps, where the known roads terminate, are like the 


famous Caſpian gates in mount Caucaſus, ſtraits 
with gates to ſhut, and where a ſmall detachment 


may put a whole army to a ſtand, if the Greek hiſ- 
torians and modern travellers have not impoſed on 
us, or they themſelves been impoſed on. The Alps 


are open on all fides to thoſe who are acquainted 


- 


* 


with the defiles, the ſtraits, the iſſues and communi- 


cations. Whatever advantage ſuch an acquaintance 
with the country may be of to the people for their 


defence, we find that in all ages foreign armies have 


ſucceeded in making their way through it. 
The moſt celebrated of theſe enterprizes is 
that of Hannibal, and againſt many diſadvantages, 


a frozen climate inſupportable to an army of 


Africans and Spaniards, a total ignorance of the 
country, which was all up in arms, the trouble oc- 
caſioned by the elephants and the incumbrance 


of the ſeveral machines appertaining to ancient 
artillery. His opening a way through a rock by 
diſſolving it with vinegar, has been pompouſly 
eme by the Latin MICE and poets, not 


conſiſtering 
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conſidering the fides Punica; and theſe have been 
blindly followed by the crowd of commentators 
and ſucceeding hiſtorians. Polybius mi 

the matter repaired in perſon to the ſpot; and in 
the account which, from this ſurvey, he gives of 
Hannibal's croſſing the Alps into Italy, the ſtory of 
the rock is found to be no more than an acci- 
dent very common to roads made in mountainous 
countries, that is the falling in, for the length of 
a-ſtade and a half, of the ground which formed 
the road, on the ſide of a ſteep rock. This acci- 
dent, which, after viewing the ground, Polybius 
might have taken for the laſt effort of the moun- 
taineers enmity againſt Hannibal, retarded that ge- 
neral's march, putting him under a neceſſity of 
trying ſome other paſſage, and, finding none, — 
turning to the rock, and clearing away there; 
operation which took up the whole — 
army four days. Moſt authors, who mention this 
operation, ſay that his intention was to open a way 
through the very rock; but what was much eaſier 
and anſwered the ſame end, was only repairing the 
way which had fallen down, and was no more than 
a cauſeway of ſtones laid one over the other, and 
reſting againſt the ſide of the rock; ſuch to this 
day is the road down the Alps in many places. 
Livy expreſſes this operation by a word which is 
differently read, but the import nearly the ſame : 
milites ducti ad rupem muniendam or minuendam. 
'The firſt reading which comes nearer to Poly- 
- bius's r *pepurov iZoxodoper, indicates the road raiſed 
on the ruins of the former; the ſecond, the uſe 
made of the rock itſelf, by taking from its maſs 


part of the ſtones neceſlagy far making. theicaule. 
ay. Poly bius 
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Polybius omits the means of the operation, ſay- 
ing only, To pH. EZoxodojars ir vο, THS THAN" 
rplac: and Livy, in ſaying that a way of a 


ſtade and a half was opened in the very rock, has 


the marvellous: to the probable. (a) 
To reconcile this fact with the brevity of Poly- 
bius's relation and to the indications which the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the ground furniſheth, may it not be {aid 
that Hannibal fell to work on the rock with every 
method uſed for that kind of operation, before 
gunpowder was found out : that at firſt he avail- 
ed himſelf. of the fiſſures or crevices along the top 
and the ſide of the rock, for breaking away as much 
as poſſible of the ſurface, and, when totally ſtrip- 
ped, he cauſed it to be torrified, that the action of 
the fire might open freſh chaſms in it? This me- 
thod we may ſuppoſe he owed to the Spaniards in 
his army, that being practiſed in working their 
mines. 
As to the vinegar made uſe of, it was anciently 
very common in armies, and ſeveral ways uſeful to 
the ſoldiers, to whom it was diſtributed by allow- 
ances; and no leſs beneficial would it be to our 
troops: it was one of the ſtrongeſt diſſolvents 
Known to the ancients, and the Spaniards to this 
day make uſe of it, together with fire, for diſſolving 
Pieces of an ore mine, blown up by gunpowder. 
Thus the remaining objection does not lye in the 
uſing vinegar for an operation of this kind, nor in 
the difficulty of finding a requiſite quantity in ſuch 
A country, but only in the impoſſibility. of inject- 
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Had I foreſeen that this diſcuſſion would have led 
me ſo far, I ſhould not have meddled with it; they 
whom it may diſguſt will be fo kind as to excuſe it, 
and likewiſe indulge me in a few obſervations con- 
cerning the place where Hannibal croſſed the Alps. 

What light the ancients have left us on this head, 
is loſt in the obſcurity of the places they mention, 
in the uncertainty of later writers on che ſite of thoſe 
places, and in the alterations of their names. Were 
the tradition of the country to decide, it was cer- 
tainly mount St. Bernard which Hannibal paſſed. 
From that ſo memorable paſſage, numberleſs 
authors ſay this part of the Alps came to be dif- 
tinguſhed by the name of Alpes Pennine ;- and on 
this road is ſtill ſhewn the rock, which, ac- 
cording to the ſame tradition, paſſes for that 
opened by Hannibal, with ſome ſuppoſed remains 
of a Punic inſcription, intended by that ge- 
neral as a memorial of ſuch a ſignal atchievement, 
But Simler's conjectures for his having paſſed by the 
way of mount Cenis or mount Genevre, appear to 
me better grounded, iſt as Hannibal began his 
march from Dauphine, mount Genevre and mount 
Cenis faced him; 2d ten days brought him from 
the banks of the Rhone to the Alps; zd from the | 
ſummit of theſe mountains he had a view of Pied- 
mont, of which he availed himſelf to encourage his 
army againſt the difficulties of the deſcent. Now 
of all the Alpine mountains which have an iſſue into 
Italy, it is only from the tops of mount Cenis and 
mount Genevre that Piedmont can be diſcovered. 

= to theſe arguments let me add that the Car- 
| thaginian 
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thaginian army being ſtopped. on the ſummit of 
the Alps, by the falling in of the road, encamped 
four days'on that ſummit with its elephants and all 
its baggage, caſtra in ipſo jugo poſita;, the ſummit 
of mount Cenis afforded them a level of near two 
leagues, as if made for the encampment of ſo con- 
fiderable an army ; whereas 1 know from a ſurvey 
of my own, that neither mount Saint Bernard nor 
mount Genevre, have any thing like ſuch a ſpa- 
cious ſurface. In a word, though the deſcent along 
mount Cenis has been improved by immenſe 
works, though the greater part of its preſent road 
be formed amidſt the very rocks blown up by mines, 
yet are there ſome places, where the road, as formed 


of broken fragments of rocks heaped up, might 


either by an accidental fall, or being over ſet by the 
country people, throw an army whoſe route lay be- 
hind it, into the ſame plunge as Hannibal's was. 
The chevalier Follard, Vol. IV. lays out Han- 
nibal's march along mount Lens, the Lautaret, 
mount Genevre, the defile of Seſtrieres and the 
valley of Pragelas: he will by no means allow 
mount St. Bernard the hon6ur of this famous paſ- 
ſage; as to mount Cenis, at that time, ſays he, © it 
was inacceſſible to an army,” and he adds, I even 
28 queſtion whether this paſſage was open in thoſe 
| « times.“ 
Allowing this aſſertion, and hidonbrrobeof equal 
weight: it may be obſerved that Maurienne, as a 
ſpot tolerably pleaſant, in the midſt of a moſt diſmal 
country, was in ancient times one of, the. beſt pea- 
. pled, and conſequently one of the | beſt known and 
moſt frequented cantons of the country of the Al- 


e and had a biſhop even in the primi- 
N tive 
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Hive times of chriſtianity ; ; that the river on which 
its capital ſtands, led, in going up it, to mount 
Cenis, through a long chain of valleys or defiles, 
more or leſs open; that on the plot at the ſummit 
of this mountain is a road, the like ſcarce to be 
met with in the fineſt plains. Laſtly, that the reaſons 
for which this road has ever been deemed the Strada 
Romana, and for which it is now the moſt known, 
and the moſt frequented of all the Alpine roads, 
muſt in very early ages have pointed it out to 
obſervation, and conſequently opened it. 

To theſe conſiderations in favour of mount Cenis 
it may be ſubjoined, that, according to Polybius, 
that is according to the very text of the chevalier Fol- 
lard, Hannibal before he marched his army among 
the mountains, had for ten days ſucceſſively ſkirted a 
river, which in the chevalier Follard's opinion could 
be no other than the Iſere; ad that the countrypeo- 
ple having made diſpoſitions for oppoſing his paſ- 
ſage, he, after his firſt march, encamped in valleys, 
the heights of which they were poſſeſſed of, and 
that having in the night made himſelf maſter of 
thoſe heights, he, by a forced march the next day 
reached the mountaineers chief town, Caſtellum, 
ſays Livy, quod erat caput ejus regionis. Now I would 
aſk thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the frontiers 
of Savoy and Dauphine, for inſtance Mr. Bour- 
cet, whether a march of ten days along the Iſere, 
from its influx into the Rhone, did not bring Han-. 
nibal to the line, which running parallel to this 
river, at proſent ſeparates the territories of France 
and thoſe of Savoy; whether this ten days march 
did not reach a great way beyond mount Lens, 
iy the 
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the Alps; whether the caput jus repionis, to which 
after leaving the Iſere, he fought his way in two 
| ſmall days journey, does not denotes St. Jean de 
Maurienne; in a word whether at ſuch a height, 
in going up the Iſere, and whether at this diſtance 
from that ſame height, there was any other chief 
town or capital of a canton beſides St. Jean's 
Maurienne. 
Let it be further obſerved that Aunmlanvs fie 
cellinus, lib. xv. c. 20. whoſe authority the ſaid 
chevalier produces, has left us a particular deſcrip- 
tion of ſeveral roads laid open at different times, 
for going from Italy into Gaul. He firſt expli- 
citly deſcribes that which the chevalier Follard de- 
lineates as Hannibal's, by mount Genevre, Matro- 
nz Verticem, and Brianſon, caſtellum Virgantiam. 
Afterwards ſpeaking. of the real road which Hanni- 
bal took, he makes him go, per Tricaſtinos et 
oram Votontiorum extremam, ad Saltus Tricorios. 
Now had the informations preſerved by tradition 
and hiſtory concerning this expedition, correſ- 
ponded with the chevalier's ſyſtem, Amianus Mar- 
cellinus, without bewildering his readers by particu- 
larizing theſe cantons, would only have ſaid that 
Hannibal took the road which he had pan | 

along mount Genevre and Brianſon. 
We ſhall now cloſe theſe obſervations with no- 
ticing that the ſix marches which, from the chief 
town Hannibal had made himſelf maſter of at 
his entrance among the Alps, brought him to the 
foot of the ſummit of theſe mountains, to uſe Po- 
lybius's terms, exactly fill up the diſtance between 
St. Jean de Maurienne, and the foot of mount 
Cenis. As to the engagement with the mountaineers 
| which 
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- Which diſturbed his fifth march, it may be placed 
between Bramens and Soliers, in a kind of tunnel 
formed by mountains opening to the right, whilſt 
on the left the Arche, confined by a craggy 
mountain, along which it winds, leaves but a very 
narrow way in the flanks of this mountain, which 
may be the ſame on whoſe top Hannibal with 
half his army ſpent a very bad night. 
From Chambery, after croſſing the Iſere, be- 
yond Montmelian, we came on the twenty ſecond 
of June, to Aiguebel. It muſt certainly be by 
way of antiphrafis, that ſuch a pretty name was 
given toſuch a diſagreeable place: with the ſky per- 
fectly ſerene and clear, all the horizon was covered 
with a thick brownith red fog, of a very nau- 
ſeous ſmell, and fo early as five in the evening, 
the ſun had left Aiguebel; a water or rather a 
yellowiſh ſcum, very -offenſive both to the ſmell 
and ſight, trickled down from all parts of the 
mountains, which intercepted its hght. In the 
village is a ſort of a well, the bottom of which 
rung with the grating ſibilations of the waters of 
the Arche, and the noiſe of the fragments of rocks 
rolling with its current. The ſeveral mines of 
metals with which theſe mountains are enriched, 
could not reconcile our imagination to this diſmal 
place. We were however entertained with an ex- 
traordinary phznomenon, quite unforeſeen. - An 
hour after the ſun had diſappeared, and by its 
abſence” and the fog, night ſeemed to have taken 
place, a ray darting, between a viſta in the moun- 
tains, and, 1 fog, blazed like a lumi- 
nous body, and for the ſpace of five or fix 
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minutes diffuſedd a ear zlighit, throughout che 


wholawallty. . 4d rant Hit ee noon tet > 
The inhabitants: of ſuch a place, I congladed + 
muſt-be-Autochthanes, and my curioſiey led ane ta 
pay a xiſit to. che, ldeſt man in the place, who!! 
was a farrier. I aſked; him whether he; or his fathen 
had ever known.any ſtranger to come. and ſettle at 
Aiguebel ; he anſwered with an oath that, Aigue 
beF's:blogd: had neuer been mixed with any foreign 
bloadꝭ except travellers and the canons of its little 
collegiate churgh this was his anſwer. Then 155 
aſked me news about France, and what I. 
of. the beauties of Aiguebell, and all with a 4 
fulne& which ſurprized me. peaks na Sr I 
whole ꝓlace in motion to getme change for a Freneh 
crown, but it was not to be had: all v/hom Paſed 
told me, as ãt were with one voice, that within 
a fewudays the tax gatherers had been about, 
and ſwept Aiguebel of every folic nein fs 56 
Ti Arche which we hal again met with there, 
carried us to mount Cenis: its bed is a kind of 
eſculior more or lſeſs ſteep, and elogged with maſſes 
of rocks, hie it carries along. With. a thundering 
clatter : it is increaſed hy tall che waters of the 
ſtreignts which terminate. at its bed, and by 
water falls from perpendicular rocka. The caſ- 
cades eh are very n, and. at a diſtance 
taken · ſot perpendicular: plat· bands of ſnomʒ care as 
far beyond any fing of the kind -in a Burdnean 4 
princeis pali oog us the finbſbic aſcadex there ar be · 
yond Hhbſywtfahe Paris upbra. Ahr clearneſi of- 
tho Waterb ix heightened bycthꝭ bottom off the.gock :/ 
over wN Hut Hey tun without touchingſit; cheſe ate 
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1 their centre, and tinged with 
colour differently ſhaded. The man- 
ner of theſe caſcades reaching the bottom, likewiſe 
drew my attention; I could not but admire a 
ſheer ten feet broad, and falling from a height 
of a hundred feet, yet in appearance rather gently 
oe. opp robo ora RcnOs 64 
ebullition. | 

The place we lay at, Adder leaving Aiguedel, 
was ftill worſe, as, beſides the ſame diſmal fitua- - 
tion, it is no uncommon thing for gangs of banditti 
to furprize paſſengers in their beds; however we 
had the good fortune to eſcape them. From 
thence, farther among the Alps, oppoſite to Bra- 
mens, is a hamlet called Abries or Abris, on the 
left of the Arche. 

'This I take to be the place where died Charles 
the Bald, and not at Bryon nor Briord in Breſſe, 
as the Breſſians had told me. And, indeed the 
annals of St. Bertin, in their account of the death 
of this prince ſay, that in his return from Italy 
being, by the poiſon which his phyſician had 
given him, taken ill in croſſing mount Cenis, he 
ftopped at a place called Brios, where he ſent for 
Richilda his conſort, who was waiting for him at 
St. Jean de Maurienne, and that after lying eleven 
days in that condition he expired in vilſimo tugurio, 
a very mean . Had this Brios been in Breſſe, 
Richilda muſt have been there along with her 
huſband, whether ſhe had come from France to 
meet him, or whether, after accompanying him in 
his Italian expedition, ſhe had returned over the Alps 
before him. In the firſt caſe, being come ſo far 
. | 

Vol. I. there; 
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there ; and eſpecially in che irrecoverable condition 
ino which he then Was, ſhe would have accom- 
panied him to Breſſe and not have ſtayed at St. 


Jean. In che other caſe; he would have taken her 
with him at his paſſing through St Jean de Mau- 
*N rienne; ſo that from every circumſtance, this ham- 
let muſt have: ſtood between the laſt town and 
mount Cenis. Almoſt all the contemporary an- 


nals, and from them the chronicles of St, Denis, 
relate that in the very place where Charles died, 


his attendants. ripped open his body and / took 
out the intrails, and having well waſhed and 


embalmed them, put them in a caſe, intending 
< to carry them to St. Denis's church in France, 
he having choſen that place for his interment z 


40 but beginning to ſmell ſtrong, and the ſtench 
I incteaſing ſo as to become intolerable, they 
* bim at Vercelli in the church of St. 


Euſebius the Martyr.“ This the annals of St. 
hw contradict, ſaying, that Nantua was the 


+ Place of his interment : It was not till ſeveral years 


artet his death that his, ſog and the monks of St. 
Denis, Who had taſted: largely of his munificence, 
_ cauſed his remains to be tranſlated to St Den- 


1s (a u and to this laſt duty nothing leis than TWO 


| Viſions could induoe dem. of ach 03 qu Navi; 
The jndifierence with which this empexor's body 


ol was  erhbalmed,, and left on- the rag, dhe uncer- | 


tainty of the hiſtorians of his age on the place of 


his: intergmnant.i the ohlivipn in whighohe lay for 
ſeveral years,! the xemiſgeſs of later wrigers 10; find 
out, and, aſgertain, whether, Narmua was really his 
e 25.96 Bertin's ene . 


o. -£6). Chron. de st. hen bie! 1105 
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cenie eee of Sti Denis, and 
dcher annals of thoſe times; ſo many neglects do not 
ſhew/uny great regard for Charles's memory He 
had almoſt accompliſhed the re. union of the ſcatter- 
ed limbs of his grandfather Charlemaints empire; 
but an ambition without views, giddy and incoherent 
politics, a blind confidence in Morthleſs people, f 
theſe united limbs made but à ſkeleton illi put to- 
- gether, ſo that it ſoon fell to pieces, and: the Car- 
- lovingian' race was involved in its ruin. 
We croſſed mount Cenis the day before Mid- 
ſummer- day and it was the firſt time We had felt 
what might be called real hot weather. In our 
aſcent, however, we ſuty ſow in ſeverab places. 
On dur reaching the ſpacious level which ex- 
tends itſelf along the ſummit, we found /a' moſt 
beautiful ſky and clear air, and the ground all 
over covered with very lively verdure and flowers 
almoſt in bloom. Among cheſet lowers! we ob- 
ſerved ſome narciffus's, and moſt beautiful ranuncu- 
lus's of a jonquille yellow, with ſomething of that 
| {miell; alſo panſey violets with very large petals; and 
he 3 equal to any orange: flower effence: But 
the very next day being Midſummer-day, all this 
verdure and theſe charming flowers were to be 
given up to the flocks:of the neighbouring coun- 
\ wp, weh dome annually on that day; 2to' take 
| . — of ehe ſummit, there remaihing till the 
Weather: 241ʃ ft 5110 0103 10 Man! 
5 topped” at 4 priory in the middle of che 
Mr . before With' the 
rior whe Had invited us to refreſm outfelves at 
nis Bous f On464t tominig there, we found the 
cloth laid, exceltht'wine and trouts which he had 
5 D 2 juſt 
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E OBSERVATIONS 
Juſt caught, in a lake facing his hermitage, at the 
bottom of a kind of cup, which the ſummit of 


mount Cenis forms. The colour, firmneis, and 


taſte of the trouts, which the prior himſelf orders 
ed to be dreſſed; might induce epicures to come to 
mount Cenis, were it only to feaſt themſelves on 


the ſpot. This hoſpitality the prior ſnews to all 


pilgrims whom he accounts capable of placing a 
due value on his trouts, and in the acknowleds- 


ment of the pilgrims'confifts the beſt part of the 
prioryꝰ's revenue. We deſired him to put up ſome 


ſlips of anemonies with ſeeds of violets and other 
flowers, leaving him a direction to Lyons with a 
ſix livre crown piete as A gratuity; but nn 


nate) this commiſſion ſlipt his memory. 


Out of che lake breeding'theſe- exceltent gow; 
iſſues the leſſer Doria? on the ſide of which lies 
the deſcent intb Italys but to che account given of 
the above plain, where chis lake is, we muſt add, 
for the ſatisfaction of the naturaliſts, that the kind 
of cup formed by lit, is bordered with very lofty 

erindtites, idol cia literully it cannet be ſaid to 
be ort tel fumtm̃t of cant Cenis. Half y ap 
the ſic gf o df tlreſeEmintences, and equal with 


the pfibry stat ig That the Plains ef Piedmont firſt 


corte in ght; ant HHS ay be the! ſpot from 
Wendt Hanitibl Yhewed chem te dus army 1:2; 
. 


s 94}, 
_— Jae mintbut, hahum oth ane 
Wa e green ee ip, yew oils 
& croffed mou s itt the xuab Carrige, 
* 1, 4 Hand- barrow like a Hurdle, Axedt6'tWo 
ſtick: Thi il the cörriage Wich fe dnö elt 
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the farc-hire: is not unreaſonable, and is; ſettled by 
the king: of Sardinia, at ſo much per carrier, but 
the; number of carriers for thoſe who come from 
France, is left to the fyndic of Laſneburgh. 
On our arrival this ſyndic came to us, and after, 
as) it were, meaſuring and weighing us by he eye, 
he pronounced that we ſhould want fourteen car- 
riers, ſix; for me and eight for my fellow - travtl- 
ler, having more fleſn upon his bones than 
me. At length by compounding! we got off for 
ten carriers, in the arithmetical proportion laid 
down by the ſyndie : Theſe carriers relieving 
each other alternately go at a great rate, and the 
relais furniſnes talk to the paſſengers. by the way; 
this talk generally turns on the cardinals;. the ge- 
nerals, the princes. and princeſſes whom they have 
had the honour of carrying, and the generoſity 
of thoſe eminencies and highneſſes. One told 
me that his father had carried M. de Vendome, 
and that this M. de Vendome was the drolleſt 
fellow in the world. -I aſked them whether 
they had never heard of à captain of Algerines, 
one Hannibal, croſſing, mount Cenis with a great 
army, about two thouſand years ago, They told 
me they: had heard of ſuch, a; one, and, that the 
folks f mount St, Bernard ſaid it Was, through 
their yer country that he had paſſed : but mar- 
ſhal Villierszand the cardinal de, Polignac. had 
aſſured the people of Laſneburg, that it was by 
the way ok. mount Cenis. This carrying con- 
tinues far near four leagues,z, ur ſervants r 

formed, the journey on mules, likewiſe. hired at 
-Laſngburg according 60 the, ſettled rate, wich 

which: à little muttering excepted, they were very 

well ſatisfied. 
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3 OBSERVATIONS 
_ Livy's deſcription of the deſcent into Italy is per- 
fectly juſt: Pleraque Alpinni ab Italid, fieut breuiora, 
ita ar #Fiora' fubit : omnis fers via preveps;'(tanguſta, 
labrica. To give an idea of this precipice, it fuf- 
fices to ſay, that the deſcent is not quite three: - 
leagues, and the aſcent takes up full twenty fre. We 
were amared at the f — — 4 
which the way lies in ng; but compared co 
the little Dori, along which you go den, 1 
creeps.” The fall of the latter is one continual caſ- 
cade, diſtributed by flights of twenty, thirty, fifty 
feet perpendicular height, down which the water 
precipitates itſelf like ſurf, or very light froth ſo 
that at ſome diſtance it lool like the tramſparent 
clouds failing along in a fine ſummer's ſæy. Wade 
The road of this deſcent is a zigzag at very 
acute angles, contrived and laid out with admir- 
able art, and on it our carriers trotted as faſt as 
the beſt chairmen in the ſtreets of Paris. They 
reſted but two or three times, and im theſe intervals, 
they placed the two hand- barrows along fide of 
each other, on the point af & rock, where, ſitting 
on the ground, te talieed of: vchate ver remarkable 
hartiocteled ti us: To ſhorten the way:they would - | 
ſtride over:the point of the angles, and there e and. | 
ourcarfiapes ſometimes hung vera precipitetwoor - 
three thouſand perpendiuular fret in depth The 
an their riders are ſo ventureſome, 
or nνι knowing! how tao guide thend, truſt to 
them for fear of :worſe}1take the ſame bold pacr. 
This deſetntis>to travellers, like being driven into 
Italy tu M io 2B hs 1510 het bns A 
From Novvleſe, the firſt place on eyen ground 
in en u Sal . 3 thoviod: un the J 
Jen , back 


back of - Aſiette-ftrait,' famous for the attacks 
made an it in 174%, by the chevalier de Belleiſle, 
who got himſelf and ſo many brave fellows knock - 
ed on the head there. M. Charmer, who was at 
the defence of that poſt, told us, that had that 
expedition ſuceeeded, it would have laid open 
Piedmont and all the king of Sardinia's dominions 
to the French; that it would have ſucceeded had 
the attack, according to the chevalier Belleiſle's . 
plan, begun an hour ſooner; that ſtill it might 
have ſuoceeded, had it been carried on half an 
hour longer; for when the French retreated, the 
Piedmonteſe troops had ſpent all their ſnot, and 
almoſt all their powder. Ade fortuna in omni r 
daminatur, Salluſt. So n W * chance in 
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Suk belt the Alps, is che key of Pied. 
mont; it ſtands in the center of the open- 
ing into this plain. As it is commanded. on the 
right and left, its: fortifications, which might make 
a figure before the uſe of artillery, its walls and 
the ſiuare towers aldng them, are of no manner 
of account now, but for their antiquity- . Theſe 
towers and. ſome others of the ſame ennſtruction 
within this town, art foinething like thet tower of 
St. Germain des Pres, that of S. Pierrendd Cha- 
lons, and ſome other edifices of thiskindl, æſteem · 
ed by antiquarians as valuable monuments, of 
er e The lower part is a mere 

D 4 lump 
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340 OISERVNVATTONS 
qump of gone moſbary, wirhour any openings or 
windows; eil the height of thirty or -forty feet; 
:aboye ute tw) or three ſtories, — mar 
be ſeen through, and che openings decorated, or 
rather added with pillars, void of all proportion 
and determinate form; in the model, baſe and 
capital the ſeparation of che ſtories is marked 
dn the outſide, by a fretze of chequer- work. The 
pillars of theſe towers, and many others af the- like 
-conftrufion,'in ſeveral parts of Lombardy; are ge- 
nerally white marble, and the gaps of the openings, 
where they ſtand, are lined with the ſame murble. 
geſides theſe Gauliſh- remains, Suſa has a monu- 
ment of Roman antiquity, à triumphal arch, 
raiſed in the commencement” of the Roman em- 
pire : it conſiſts of large blocks of very beautiful 
Carrara marble, and well preſerved. A de- 
ſcription of it- is to be found in the Atlas 
of Piedmont. Marquis Maffei has alſo deſcribed 
it 0 but a Piedmonteſe engineer, diſguſted at 
the little agreement of thoſe; deſctiptions with 
the monument itſelf, which he had cloſely, exa- 
mined,» has publiſhed a later with all: its particu- 
lars and tilhuſttations, which deſerve then more 
tu e :talcen notice of by architects, as the 
e mmenarules have not been n icrupulouſly 
Ohſerxed in that frructurediits 5s ou 301d 
Thasinſaripticngon 'the:freeze of :ithis:arghr{ was 
imlatersof, gilt braſs; hut have been ſtulen: the 
Xa@utics :iarwhich theſe! lettors ere inſerted ate 
ilk too he ſern n anch front their combination) and 
zreſpective peimmibn, the] Piedmonteſc artiſt has re- 
ſtoted the ſcription; »»aecording!to: this reſtorer, 
che arch ab erected by Coſſius, king of a. part 
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of Piedmont and the Alpen, htughabe infcriptian 
(elf ſtyles him only+prefedt;{ Suetonius indeed. 
ſpeaks af: king in cheſę parts, whoſe: comte was 
reduced into a province hy Nero, Su l ft 

Abaut, a mile from Suſa, on , hillack, here 
the mountains begin to B — 
the king of Sardinia has lately erected a gitadel 
called fort Brunette allo the investions of: art, 
eſpecially relating to mines and coνneremines, 
and theſe take in every point fiomnwhence che 
fort might be attacked or inſulted. are ſaid to be 
exhauſted on this fortreſs. Nobody is allowed to 
g0 into it, or ſo .much-a5;to look nt it a hap- 
pened to be; caſting an eye on a parti of the out- 
works here men were at work ; but we were ſoon, 
{though with mu rinileyg eee 3 


3 H TT 19% # 17 11 811. 329 
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7 "This eity takes up ebe a plain, over- 
booked by the Alps and the Appennine, and makes 
ax very grand appearance; its gates, oſtretts, 
churches, palaces, form viſta's;' nothing equal to 
which is to be feen in the cities of France 
Let, on a particular view of each of theſe ob- 
yes. the eye is offended: at the ſtrangeneſs of the 
architecture, theſe edifices being auk ward maſſes, 
with parts which ſeem to hit againſt one anuther; 
and hat at firſt attracts notice, is ſoon turned into 
diſguſt. One would conclude ſuch a groteſque ſtyle 
to be the product of the Borromini ſchoob were 
not the royal chapel at Turin, huiltqbefore that 
architect flouriſhed, a model iim ais kind. Deci- 
Pit exemplar. vitiis imilabili. The. church of the 
1 Theatines 
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Theatines: at Paris is in this taſte, which the ſtuce. + 
co artiſts, having given into at,” art ſpreading all 4 
over] Italy. It is a new kind of Gothic, become 
neceſſary to eyes tired with the beautiful ſimpli- 
city of the antient monuments, and the edifices 
erected from thoſe models (a). La ſaxteta di cid 
che lungamente fi 6 adeprato, fa mutare il guidicio e 
ſpefſo bo ing anna, e ua appetere, ed appraſo tentare 
coſe nuove. I defiderio della gloria ſftimpla ſempre 
li intelletti pil vivi 8 farfi inventori, e ſpezialmente 
# giovani che confidando molto nelle forze lorg e nelle, 
loro imaginaziont, le coſe antichs.ricuſano. i.e. + Sa- 
tiety of what one has long been uſed to, bials,,. 
ſing the judgment, often miſleads it, makes it 
fond of novelties, and next prompts to N N 
them. The moſt lively geniuſes are apt, from a 
thirſt of glory, to ſet up for inventors ;, and more 
eſpecially youth, who, full of their abilities and ( 
imaginations, deſpiſe the works of former ages.“ 
A reflection truely philoſophical, founded an the 
experience of all ages, and applicable, to 0 
arts than one... 

The king's lace: at Twink worthy, of i its A 
reign; it has a great number of apartments, which 
for taſte, diſpoſition, and magnificence of, furni- 
ture, might have vied with thoſe for which the 


D Bichsel Angelo Buonarotti, in the Aechcztiön d hib 
grandfather's poems to cardinal Burberinl. \Qgintifian, has 
the ſame;thought : Recta if fremd natrrom mihil bb. 
dere ex ingeniqwvidentar : illa | verb gue Merengue Keller [un Hr as | 
mur Fre exquifitiora : non alter quam df Portis & WOCHNqUE | 
an 4 4 corporibus apud que af 1 off pr 5 Bog quam . 

255 "ex" communis habit Ban perdννν⁰ R916 2 

Reperia 2 oft: ſtings; il gadrit alive, 1 

Race Onio sd 5317 10 iI s ONsvs 23 
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royal houſes in Frama were fo much admired : 
before the building of Verſailles. A cleanlineſe 
very rare in this fort of houſes is: obſervable iin 
every part iti is hat the king ſtrictly nne 2 
his offloers to; no nun's cell is kept with more 
neatneſs chan his on chamber and apartmenz 
Theſe apartments, with the galleries and pps 
ſages, are full of paintings, marble-ſculps, pier- 
glaſſts; and antique ſtatues. Theſe ſtatues, with 
a very great number of antique buſts, are part uf 
the wreck of the © muſeum” of the Comagues, 
dukes of Mantua, — to eee on the pi. 
lage of that city. ale 10 42:3 
A great part of the pieces os of: the Flemiſh © 
ſchool, particularly Gerardow. A dying woman 
of his, ĩs reckoned his maſtet piece both for 
and colouring. The moſt remarkable among i 2 
paintings of other ſchools are, the elements by Al x 
bano, Guerchin's Prodigal fon, the rape of che 
Sabins by Baſſan, &c. The King is Sehen) 1 
fond of à cloſet in looking⸗glaſs and ende 1 
by the French ſchool; and what — 18 + 
gance is à number of finial pictures by Carts V 
loo, repreſenting the chief events in Tags Je eru- cru 
ſalem, and ſcarrered attiong the panniehs. © 88 
One of the halls, in lieu of à table, Has an Egyp- 
tian antique, and that an unic, the celebrated; Iſiac 
table, of which ſo many copies have been taken 
and deſeriptions gi&Sen by antiquarians. The plane 
is 2 bronze, embelliſhed Witfi filver Wire, which in 
their various contours form a wulkitude bf Riero- 
glyphic compartments; for che ſight of all theſs 
curioſities, we were obliged to the count de Groſſo- 3 
Cavallo, a lord of the bed chamber. Ad robe 
W191 The 
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The king and royabfamily never dino in public, 
it: only: at chapeJ>that they / are ſeen together. 
All che family; as likewiſe: che princes, of Savoy; 
have air of chearfulneſs, health, harmony and 
cotment, hic is not the portion of all families, 
not even the private. The duke of Savoy, being 
generaus as at prince, and obliging as a pris 
vate perſon, is ſo idolized, that: the:!:people 
fancyvit c ſometimes gives the king: his father a 
firof a jealouſy: too ſtrong to be quite concealed, 
His: allowance, which is rather ſcanty; he -lays 
out in relieving all the: diſtreſſes that come to his 
knowledge; ſo that to enlarge his bounties he 
cdntrafts:debts: He applies cloſe to buſineſs ; 
but? his> delight and favourite ftudy»is2the art 
of wat; whicti, ſhould the alliance between Auſtria 
and Frange! be of any long continuance, is“ juſt 
ſo : much tim and labour loſũſ . 
oM he king himſelf ſettles the expence oi his houſe · 
hold che takes cognizance of the minuteſt parts 
o government; nothing which has an relation to 
politics or the revenue is unknown to him. Whilſt 
wee at Turin, a bale eame to the cuſtom · houſe, 
with che vrhole edition of a hodk printed at Lyons. 
It ] sa oK of miſmary e prayers, dedicated to 
the Piedmonteſe troops and primid from a like 
book dedicated to the French trop by thegeſuirs 
of Lyons; without the leaſt differetates but the de- 
diea tion Before the: hale ns delivered, ther king 
kad a>copyrof this prayer bobo ſtichedi for him; 
and Hüving lub K I into iti chęchimſelf rote an em-. 
bargo aun che bale, 4h left the jeſuits: without 
Hopes ofraTreplevy51ityt Jon 52 Saen udp 
inT vbuf to 22 . 101 Diga * About 
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-iAbgut: che fame time died at Turmichoatch- 
biſhop:of Cagliari, v had been a jeſum nine years 
and as in his laſt moments he had returned to th 
the fathers buried him in their uhureli 
and in the habit of a jeſuit. As the corpſe puſſed 
along, the Piedmonteſe ſaid ; 2 propria cume umu frita 
tara quando rivolgeſi nella padella. He is as clenn ag 
a\pancake turned in the frying: pan. Neſtioq 316 
Here it may be obſerved that Turin follows the 
old cuſtom retained in Italy, but laid aſide in maſt 
parts of France, of burying the dead with thei? 
faces! uncovered, à cuſtom which it is ſtrange 
ſome things tranſacted during our ſtay at Paris 
have not revived. In reality of what weight 
can tegiſters of rn be? What do they 
certify who ſign them ? It is little better than 2 
blind man's! witneſſing to a matter of ſignt. 

Turin has likewiſe h cuſtom eſſential to the 
public ſaſery, with regard to the minutes of no- 
taries, which are all entered on ſtamp paper in 4 b 
gular ſucoeſſion, without the leaſt gap, and endorſed 
and ſigned dy the magiſtrate of che place wherg 
the notary lives. This is obſerved all over Italy 
and fully. amſwers all forms and the end of a check : 
in other parts ſuch precautions are never thought 
of, but when the treaſury will be a gamer. 
The unixerſity is in a flouriſhing condition, and 
beſides ms! noble ſtrutture built by: king Victor 
and the ſeveral convenichoesfor- ird Itterary er- 
erciſes; ot Ras a The qnner por 
tico s 0 chĩs ibuitdihgrare full of {baſh relievo's 
and antique! infetiptioms i finted in dhe walls d 
thus forming the moſt ſuitable tapeſtryo whichi 


could. be imagihed for a place of ſtudy. This - 
g dif- 
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 L1ipofition was a thought bf rmarquis Mafſei;/mhoft 
- of theſe aritiques art taken out of the ruins of In- 
duſtria, 2 Noman colony, and now ofly a ſorry 
enen en end 1 . e are 
an inexhauſtible mine. SUE DID IK. 
Monuments of this kind, if Ick to the diſcretion 
of ſcholars in other countries, would not meet 
with that reſpect which: time itſelf ſeems to have 
ſhewed them; but in Italy chis reſpect is imbibed 
by education, and of very happy influence it is in 
diſpoſing youth to admire fine performances. This 
reſpect is bo deeply roote here. cla it extends to 
tlie very populace. l 36412 


The apartment appointed for the Htany con- 
aituins a rich and valuable collection of books, with 


a muſeum of antiques, Greek and Latin manuſcripts 
of the middle age, and a ſeries of old French 
- romances; laſtly, = contempary collection of the 
acts of the council of Piſa.¶ The bulk of theſe cu- 
Tioſities had a long time been in the houſe of 
Banden but all that remains at preſent in the 
ace, is 4 Lactantius of the earlieſt antiquity, 
and the Iſiae table. The taſte for magnificence of 
this kind; being brought into Savoy by Margaret 
daughter to Francis the ſirſt and ſpouſe to duke 
Philibert Emanuel, was kept up by Chriſtina 
Henry ehe Ath's daughter. Among the moſt re- 
markable curioſities in this muſctim; is A little vel- 
lum bock, With a deſign of the famous Julio Ro- 
mai on every page ; this bob, ſo valuable for the 
artiſt's name, as well as for the delieacyland purity 
- of the deſigns came to the dukes ef Savoy; from 
the cabinet of the former dukes: bf Milan. All 
- thelq curioſitirs are iu the keeping: of Abbe Barthes 
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„Bagels known by ſome works of erudition; and 
he; does. the;; honours with; an afliduiry,, policenels 
and affability, which led us to think, hut very 
. falſely, that the emoluments of his place, greatly 
exceeded thoſe annexcd to ſuch functions nher 
countries. Mono. 
ora 97 erg 1 lbraty to wbich it i is an- 
| nexed,” are open, all days (holidays and Sundays 
; excepred.) Whenever. I went thither, I was 
of young eccleſiaſtics buſied with the fathers and 
other works relating to their profeſſion. We heard 
that the epocha for this taſte of | learning among 
chem, was only from the laſt years of the reign of 
king, Victor. This prince deprived the jeſuits 
of the direction of the public ſtudies, and their 
place has been ſupplied by the uniyerſity. 
A A law-theſis at which I was preſent * 1 
given me ſome inſight into the ſtate of juriſpru- 
dence here; but being the firſt Latin I had heard 
deyond the Alps, I could make little or nothing 
of it: I only thought that the defendant was toler- 
ably maſter. of his ſubject, and chat from this he 
drew his anſwers to the objections: it was affirm- 
ed to me that theſe anſwers were not communi- 
cated z and che ſeſſion was cloſed. by! ver 
printed ſonnets in honour of the defendant. 
„The. emplgyments of this de ee 
up by: ſeculams and religious of different ordets. 
The Bamabites, who, in Italy bear the name of 
zregulariglerks of che congregation of St. Paul, 
are in chigh repute ; and their reputation receives 
a very reſpectahle luſtre from father, Gerdil, ſo 


8 his Works, moſt of which are philo- 
ſophical. 
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fophic. When we were at Turin, he was eatked 
of for preceptor to the prince of Piedmont, and 
the king has fince obliged him to accept of that 
I have met with but very few 
lrerati who talk of the objects of their ſtudies 
with the perfpicuity ty, Accuracy, energy, and plain- 
neſs of this father, and all in French, which he, 
with an innate humility, ſays, he knows no more 
than may be expected from a poor Savoyarxd. 
We alfo paid a viſit. to father Beccaria, a ge- 
nius of „ kind; him we found amidſt a 
variety of machines, and. all of his own in- 
vention. The expence of theſe machines, moſt 
of which are for p hyſical experiments, ee 
by his majcky. | | 
The diverſions at Turin, both of the court 7 
city, make no great noiſe. Though all the eſtcenr 
and fayours of the court center in the gentlemen. 
of the army; the .. nobility in general are 
poor, and take care. to ſhun great expences. 
The merchants complain that they are ſacriſiced 
to the military, and have no other way to keep 
houſe or provide for their families, but by dint 
of ſtrict parſimony. Amidſt this ſtate of lan- 
guor, ſomething of gallantry ſtill ſurvives; but 
It is ſtill that old faſhioned; gallantry which was 
| introduced. at Turin by. Madame Royale, asien 
Of this gallantry we happened to be in che way 
of ſeeing a ſpecimen, in a young doctoꝶ af Bo- 
logna who had fertled at Turin. He, had vu at 
will, was a good poet, but amorous even 40 Hil- 
neſs, and the object of his paſſion was a-young,;, 
widow. In, the early days of his felichy; with. 
her, that is, when after two or three month ot 


very 
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very uniduous and reſßectfüf colirtihtp,” the ber 
gan to allow him to kiſs her hand; he been 
to her i Frenchman, who, for ſon me time before 
had removed t to Turin, and in vida he. . 
he had found as truſty a friend, as he fahcied his 
goddeſs faithful.” The Piedmonteſe beauty and 
the Frenchman ſoon came to an "underſtanding; 
though' bearing with the doctor for ſome time, 
till on occaſion of 4 trifling quartel the fair ofle 
difmifſec Him, charging him never more to ſet 
his foot within her houſe; nor even in the ſtreet, 
nor ſo much as to come Within her ſight, "Whom 
ſhould he chuſe for comforter and counſellor, but 
this very friend, imagining him to be wholly taken 
up with his — ? Soon after we be⸗ 
came confidents to both the rivals, and the doctor 
daily urging his friend to haſten a pegce, every 
viſit brought a copy of verſes on his diſtreſsful 
ſituation; and often very prettily turned. The 
Frenehman promiſed, gave hopes, perceived. 
glimpſes; dreaded obſtacles, took on himſelf to 
deliver the verſes, and concluded witi exhorting 
the doctor to efface, by patience, all the offences 
to which his diſgrace had been owing. The poor 
doctor, in the mean time, loſt his appetite, ſleep 
fled" from him, he neglected all manner of buſi- 
neſs, and his brain was crouded with melancholy | 
ideas; which he poured forth in verſe ss. 

One day Taſked him whether his charmer de- 
ſerved · all he went through on her account; his 
anſwer "Was; that I ſhould 80 abd' take z walk 
with him On koming to à croſs- way; now, ſays 
he; obſerve at the window of the firſt "ſtory, in 
Vo EE E 35) the 
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the eighth or ninth houſe in the ſtreet we were 
entering into, and there you will ſee the object 
of my torture and your curioſity. We came to 
the end of the ſtreet ; I, without telling the houſes, 
becauſe I imagined that on perceiving What he 
wanted to ſhew me, he ' * an leaſt give me 
notice of it by ſome ſign; and he like a cat which 
had trod on live goals, or like a poor convict going 
to the place of execution. When we were got 
out of fight of the fatal houſe, he ſtopped;and 
eagerly throwing his arms about my neck, con- 
gratulated me on the happineſs of having en- 
joyed a fight, which had been prohibited him 
| theſe two months. I yowed to him that I had 
ſeen nothing, expecting that he would have given 
me notice where I was to look, and propoſed to 
him to walk back; this he rejected with kind a 
of horror, ſaymg, that for the five fingers of 
his hand, which he held out, he would not do 
ſuch a thing, as it would ruin him beyond all re- 
covery. This intrigue was ſtill going on when 
we left Turin; the concluſion, I ſuppoſe, will be, 
that the Frenchman growing tired of the Pied 
monteſe lady, ſhe will make up matters with the 
doctor; Who, all ee eee e it 
into his head to be jealous. 1 * 

Such, in general, is the gatlaniry- dei 
They are at great pains to bring on themſelves the 
frenzies, the evils, and all the miſeries of love g 
but are utterly unacquainted with its ſweets in 
united hearts and harmonizing tempers. Th, to 
be ſure, muſt ariſe from the climate. Love, de- 


ſires, and every paſſion, are infinitely - ſtronger 
n 


ſprightlineſa, 
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ſprightlineſs, which is the preſent characteriſtic of 
French gallantry, is not ſo much a token as the 
equivalent, or ſupplement to love. Thoſe long 
winded amours ſung by the romancers of old 
times, doubtleſs aroſe from deſires more fixed | 
and violent titan the preſent. 

© Gallantry is ſtill at Turin, nearly as Hamilton 
has deſcribed it in the memoirs of the count de 
Grammont : a ſeductive work, which fetting falſity 
in an amiable light, making perfidy a virtue, and 
opening the ſecrets of the court to 'the people; 
has given ſuch a wound to the public manners of 
France, as daily grows deeper and wider. Every 
low-lived blockhead of a petit-maitre, ſets up for 
a count de Grammont. From Senantes, fo cruelly 
expoſed in thoſe memoirs, is deſcended the count 
de Carail, one of the principal and richeſt noble- 
men of the court of Turin. He is now building 
a palace, with a large and well chaten HOOP for 
Pe uſe. 

Piedmont will citeſerve the memory of 'king 
Victor, as France preſerves that of Lewis XIV. 
Turin every where diſplaying that prince's magni- 
ficence, Near half this city he has rebuilt on an 
uniform plan: the better part of the fortifications, 
the gates, the hoſpital, the univerſity, the coun- 
toy college, ſeveral royal ſeats in the Heighbour- 
hood" of Turin, are works of his : laſtly, 
for his burial place he has erected a fplendid 
church, where a numerous community of ſecular 
prieſts officiate This church and the dwellings 
of the prieſts forni a ſeparate pile of buildings, 
after the manner of the invalids: they ſtand on 
F Turin, and in 
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purſuance of a vow made by king Victor, when 
Turin was beſieged by the duke of Orleans, to a 
little madonna worſhipped on that eminence z 
which on this occaſion as little favoured the 
French, as the princeſs to whom the commonalty 
in France impute the raiſing of the liege. King 
Victor, by chis ſtructure, was for vying in gran- 
deur with the king of France; but if the Superga 
be compared with the buildings in which Lewis 
XIV. meant only to gratify his taſte for magnifi- 
cence, it is an effort againſt nature; and if 
brought into competition with the Invalids, it is a 
mere piece of vanity, of no manner of uſe. In 
the church of the Auguſtines, at Turin, is a 
marble buſt, and the 1 N of cardi- 
ns Hopurnon. 


D. O. M. 


ce Tuo MalLLARD, Carp. de Toux- 
NON, PATRIARC. ANTIOCH. LEGAT. APOSTOL.. 
& apud Cinas amplificande fidei afſertori fortiſſimo, 
gui aduſque Orientis extrema, longs, ar diſfcili navi- 
getione trunſuectus, quum ibi pro religione & elimi- 
nandis erroribus viriliter decertaret, q Clem. XI. 
cujus- juſſu arduam ſane provinciam ſuſceperat, ad 
Rom. Ecclefie purpuram aſſumptus, diutarni carceris 
anguſtias, laudabili ac gloriosd morte, nuſquam fame 
moriturus evaſit, Macai, 8 Jun. Ann. 1711. | 
Felix Emmanuel Marchio de Tournon, frater, 
ae os F comets anno 
1712. 5 | 
Underneath is part of the Latin « oration a 
livered in a conſiſtory, by e een on _ 
* ſaid cardinal's deceaſe. by | 
'T he 


The Turineſe are looked upon by the Italians 
as the Gaſcoons of Italy ; and indeed they come as 
near to the latter, as they differ from the former 
in capacity and induſtry; as to knavery, craft, ſup- 
pleneſs, and the main part of their diſpoſition, they | 
are downright Italians. - Even at Turin the gaiety 
Is nothing like that of France it has a melancholy 
ſly and felfiſh caſt; it is the gaiety of a cat, a 
gaiety all within one's ſelf, and never entertaining 
to others. It feeds on lonely walks, buffoons, and 
mountebanks. Of all things, real folly, or what 
it takes to be ſuch, is its moſt delicious morſel, 
eſpecially old ſtories or tales; and theſe it has a 
talent of ſpinning out as long as it pleaſes. To 
be well acquainted with this odd kind of gaiety, 
one mult fall in with it; and this is never better 
done than by aſſuming the moſt filly and eredy- 
lous air and behaviour. With this maſquerade, 
I. have very often made my ſport at Italians, 
who at the ſame time were fully perſuaded that 
made me the fool of the company (a). 
HE ſubſtance of the commerce of Turin is raw 
Alk; the few ſtuffs made there are rather ſhowey 


(a) Piedmont is governed, r. by ſtatutes or local cuſtoms : 
2. by the written law, in caſes not determined by the ſtatutes ; 
3 by. royal, ordinances... King Victor iſſued ſeveral ordinan- 
ces for ſhortening and leſſening law-ſuits, by ſettling the 
form of proceedings, and fixing the law in the more uſual 
caſes: the moſt celebrated an this head came out in the year 
1729. By an article of this ordinance, commoners and newly 
created nobles are not allowed feoffments of truſt and entails ; 
a very weighty article, and which for good reaſons de- 
ſerves to be adopted by more than one great ſtate. What in- 
deed is the community the better for preſerving eſtates, when 
there is often more juſtice, order and good example in the 
ger of them ? | 
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than ſtrong; and in Italy, which affords a tolerable 
vent for them, they are chiefly made uſe of in furni- 
ture. But the Turin ſtockings are preferable to thoſe 
of Paris and Languedoc. A demand begihs to be 
made fop theſe ſtockings in France. This manu- 
facture was formed here the laſt war, out of the 
ruins of that of Genoa. 

The inhabitants of Lyons, i in return for part of 
the raw ſilks, which they receive from Turin, ſend 
thither ſome of their ſtuffs. As to linen and dra- 
pery, this trade has been broke off between Turin 
and France fifteen years ago. Till then, this city 
uſed to have ſeveral warehouſes of French linens, 
which were diſpoſed of at Alexandria fair, but now 
the Swiſs have intirely got that trade into their 
hands: what with the cheapneſs of the Swiſs 
linens} and the gloſs of thoſe of Sileſia, the good 
neſs of the French linen, to the great regret of 
ceconomiſts, is quite forgotten. As to the cloth 
trade, the Engliſh have had the chief ſhare of it this 
long time. Can this be owing to the hatred and 
antipathy, which Addiſon ſays he obſerved in the 
Piedmonteſe towards France? Either Addifon 
ſaw things with the prejudices of an Engliſhman ; 
or the Piedmonteſe are extremely ſoftened ; with | 
relation to all theſe very important objects, ſeein 8 
Turin is ſeeing all Italy. 


op VERCELLI, NOVARA, PAVIA and LODI. 


I ſhall not dwell much on theſe places, which are 
all in Lombardy. We were detained at Vercelli by 
a ſudden overflowing of the Seſſia: it being on a 
Sunday, in the month of July, we were entertain- 
ed with a fight of a Corpus Chriſti proceſſion. 
This feſtival had been paſſed for ſome time, but 
the 
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- the: pariſhes of this town have an agreement that, 
every one, according to its rank, walks in pro- 
ceſſion by turns, on ſome Sundays following 
Corpus Chriſti day.” It is indeed a general pro- 
ceſſion; for all the pariſhes join that which is on 
duty. Should ſuch an agreement take place at 
Paris, every Sunday, for no ſmall part of the year, 
there would be general Corpus Chriſti proceſſions. 
- That of Novara drew abroad the townſmens 
daughters, who are not uſually ſeen in the ſtreets. 
Theſe girls have a great ſhare of beauty, and are 
all of a brown complexion, from the deep auburn 
to a lighter caſt : the ſparkle of their eyes and clear- 
neſs of their ſkin were heightened by their heads 
being dreſſed in the Grecian manner, that is in their 
hair. This coiffure, of which nature furniſhes 
almoſt the whole, is more becoming and graceful 
than all the art of the Paris milleners. In the 
Roman times, the territory of Vercelli had golden 
mines in work, which certainly muſt have been in 
the neighbouring part of the Alps *. 

I was very much perplexed at what I ſaw in 
Novara, and have ſcarce met with in other places 
of the Milaneſe. The charnels of this country for 
preſerving the bones of the dead, are a kind of 
chapples, where theſe bones are laid in great order 
in drawers, which being lined with gilt and 
marble paper, have ſomething of the appearance 
of pretty cabinets of natural curioſities. To theſe 
drawers were ſuſpended at equal diſtances, and in 
the ſanie- orderly taſte, ſtiletto's, poniards, dag- 

gers, long knives, all more or leſs ruſty. The 
myſtery of all this I found nodal cad 
Ho Wer L XXX. c. 4 
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mies being brought to a reconciliation, uſed tocome 
in the evening before theſe chapples, where they 
embraced one another, and as a token of their in- 
tire reconciliation, threw into the charnel the ſti- 
ktto's or knives intended for their revenge: the mi- 
niſter of the church finding theſe weapons. on the 
ground, took them up and hanged them to the 
drawers of the charnel, by way of good example. *: 
I was alſo told, and have ſince been in a way of 
verifying it, that the Italians lay a very great ſtreſs, 
on prayer to the ſouls in purgatory, whilſt in 
France they are prayed. for: ſo that in Italy the 
feaſt of all ſouls is not ſo much a day of prayers: 
for the dead as for the living. Whenever theſe; 
ſouls are talked of, it is by the name of ſantiſſime 
anime purganti ; and beggars aſk alms more fre- 
quently for the ſake delle animi purganti, than for 
God's; hence the reſpect and veneration for the 
bones of the deceaſed indifcriminately. + 

In theſe towns, as over all the Milaneze, the 
cuſtom-houſe is not ſo much a ſearching place, as 
an impoſition on travellers: at coming into it, 
| you are not bid to open your baggage, but the 
word is la buona mancia per il fignor official della do- 
gana, i. e. your' gratuity to the worthy officer of 
the cuſtoms : the ſame demand is made in going 
out, and the ſollicitations of the door-keepers, 
which from cringing grow threatning, do not 
ceaſe till experienced travellers go on without 
minding them. In the Pope's dominions, at the 
gate of every town, a printed certificate is put into 
your hand with GRATIS at the bottom; yet you 
muſt pay for it. At Venice and Naples no money 


'* See the art. of Milan. 
is 
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is demaded ; but ſo many things are declared con- 
traband, and. the ſearch is ſo ſtrict and tedious, :# 
that even they who have nothing prohibited be- 
longing to them, blefs the countries where a little 
money faves one ſuch troubleſome ſearches. » 
The Lodeſan, perhaps the moſt fruitful ſpot; 
in all Europe, is, together with the Paveſan, be- 
come contiguous to the ceſſions made to the king 
of Sardinia by the late treaties; and ſo hurtful is 
this neighbourhood, that it could wiſh likewiſe to 
come under the dominion of Savoy. This power 
has ſaddled its frontier with ſuch duties, impoſta 
and tolls on all things imported and exported, 
that the Lodeſans and Paveſans in ſome meaſure 
buy the corn, the hay, the mulberry leaves, and 
the ſeveral products of their on grounds; an 
oppreſſion by which they are uſually reduced to 
diſpoſe of them, at a very low rate, to the king 
of Sardinia's ſubjects. Pavia is in the more criti- 
cal condition; the territories of the king of Sar- 
dinia reaching to its very gates, (a) ſo that the in- 
habitants are paying the duties demanded by that 
prince, to buy the very fruits of their gardens. 

Since theſe meaſures, which ſhew the advantage 
reſulting in treaties from a thorough knowledge of - 
places, Pavia and Lodi are thinned by one half, 
and in all appearance this exuberant country will 
want hands to cultivate it. 

Another detriment” to Lombardy i 18 the alliance 
between France and Auſtria, ſtopping up thoſe 
copious ſources, which, on every war, that is about 
every twenty years, poured into it ſuch large ſums 
from France, Spain and Germany : this the 


@) Vamere | portam Ticini perfrinxit, Cic. Phil. 2. | 
Lom- 
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* Lombards feel to the quick, and their $ncern' 
on this head has much more ſenſe and in 
it, than the lamentations of the Italian — 

wits, on the diſtreſsful condition of their country, 
once the queen of the univerſe, but now the field 

of battle, and prey of nations, who were its ſlaves. 
Theſe lamentations are no where ſo ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed as in a ſonnet of Filicaia's, which all the 

| Italians have by heart. The Abbe Regnier Deſ- 
1 marais has attempted a latin tranſlation of it, and 
being perhaps a maſter- piece of this kind of poe- 
3 try, ſo common in Italy, i may not improperly 
* ren heres | 


Lalia, Tralia, 6:14.65 fed Lafirts: 
* Done infelice di Bellezza, ond bai 
Puusęſta dote d ixſiniti gua, 
: Che in fronte ſcritti per gran decks. porte. 19 76 
Dieb! Tall. tu men bella, o ern pit forte, 
Onde aſſai più ti paventaſſe, 0 aſſai 
2 amaſſe men chi del tuo bello à i rat 
Par che ji firugga, e pur ti da a morte ! 
er git dall Api io non vedrei torrents 
Scender 7" dv ne del tuo ſangue tines 
Bever Ponda del Ps Gallici armenti. | 
Ne te vedrei del non tuo ferre cinta 
Pugnar-col braccio di ſtraniere genti, - 
Per ſervir ſempre; o vincitrice 0 vinta. 


| Tranſlation by the Abbs Regnier Deſmarais, 


[talia, infauſto cæli que munere hes. 
HFnic referenda vides uni infortumd d doti: 

Que te cumque premunt 2 fronte inſcripta leguntur. 

1 vel pulchra minùs vel fortior eſſes, 
8 5 . 
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Del amare minus, vel te magis ille timere 

Diſckret, exitium gui victus amore minatur ! | 

Non ego nunc ruere Alpinis effuſa viderem 
Caſtra jugis, non Eridanum nunc ſanguine . 
Sttage recens biberet Gallus; nec milite cincta 

Non proprio, externd tentares prælia dertrd, 

Ut vitirix, ſeu vita, jugo des colla fuperis. 


Among the poems of that author, are fone 
other ſonnets and a canzone on the ſame ſubject, 
with the ſame. depth of ſentiment, nobleneſs of 
ideas, and energy of ſtile. The Italizms-are di- 
vided between the above ſonnet, and that which 
follows it in the Filicaia collection. I ſhall add it 
to the former, both as a rival piece, and an inge- 
nuous declaration of what the Italians think of the 
F — and ae mg and of their wars in Italy. 


Dov't, EA 1 two braccio, e a che ti ; ſervi 
Tu delP a ? Non e, Sio-ſcorgo il vero, 
Di chi Hende il difenſor men fero : © 
Ambo nemici ſono, amba fur ſervi. 
Cas dunque Ponor, cos} conſervi 
Gli Avanxi tu del gloricſo Impera ! 
Cos? al valor, al valor primiero | 
Che a te la fede giurd, la fede offerui ! \./ 
Or va: ripudia il valor priſco, e ſpeſa 
L'Ozio; e fra ſangue, i gemiti e le ſtrida, 
Mel periglio maggior dormi e ripoſa, 
Dormi, adultera vil, fin che omicid 
Spada ultrice ti ſvegli; e ſonnachioſa 
E nuda in braccio al tuo Fedel Puccida. 


The celebrated Laurence de Medicis, the moſt 
conſummate politician among all the late princes 
© » * 1 ot 
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ofiItaly, and perhaps Europe, formed a ſcheme for 
Keepingtheultramontane nations out of Italy, which 
having in its own boſom the moſt important manu- 
factures of Europe, did not depend for its ſubſiſt- 
ence on the money brought into it by the armies of 
' theſe nations. This project he executed, and what 
with the ballance of power which he ſettled between 
the Italian ſtates, and the perſonal regard paid to 
him in the councils of all foreign courts, he main- 
tained that ſalutary ſcheme till his death. Morto 
Lorenzo, comminciarono d naſcere quei cattivi ſemi, 
i quali non dopò molto tempo (non ſendo gia vivo, chi 
. ſapeſſe ſpegnerli) rovinarono, ed anchora rovinano la 
Lalia. On the deceaſe of Laurence began to 
ſpring up theſe noxious feeds, which in the want 
of perſons capable of rar them, ruined laly 
and ſtill continue to ruin it.“ | 

With this obſervation, PF it is founded on facts 
of which he had been witneſs, Machiavel con- 
cludes his hiſtory of Florence. 

At Lodi we ſaw the houſe, chamber, and bed, 
where Francis the firſt is ſaid to have contracted 
with a baker's wife, that diſtemper which laid 
him in his grave. The houſe is at the corner of 
the ſquare facing the en 1 ls ol te- 
nanted by a baker. 

In the firſt town, along the mt in db | 
you find an; univerſal diſpoſition for muſic; every 
body xhere plays on the violin with catches and 
trills and other graces of that inſtrument: the 
| very. ſervice in zthe village churches has the 
air eee every one ſinging his part accord- 
ing to the pitch of his voice, and accompanied by 
che organ. As Of advances into Italy, this diſpo- 

* * 
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fition is found to grow ſtronger, fo that with re- 
gard to this taſte, and the perfection which pro- 
portionally follows it, Italy may be compared to 
a diapaſon and Naples the octave. The paſſion of 
the Italians for harmony is doubtleſs an effect of 
their conſtitution, and its predominant melancholy. 
To them muſic is a conſtitutional want, and a ne- 
| ceſſary remedy: it ſtirs them, and operates on 
them in reality all the effects attributed to it, in 
regard to thoſe who have been ſtung by a taran- 
tula: a diſorder, which, in itſelf may be only a 
violent fit of hypochondriacal melancholy. The ta- 
lent of the Italians for poetry and the fine arts, their 
ſteadineſs, which is not the portion of all nations, 
their obſtinate perſeverance in the objects both of 
their ſtudies and diverſions, all ſpring from the ſame 
principle, which, as the ſeveral objects ſhall pre- 
ſent themſelves on our road, we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to elucidate. | 8 
N 1 L * N. 

Vessel. — 2 Lok and Milan, have one 
common. origin, which. all authors agree in attri- 
buting to thoſe Gauls, who were tranſplanted into- 
Lombardy, at the famous expedition of Segoveſe 
and Belloveſe. The common opinion on the ety- 
mology of the name of Milan, Mediolanum, has 
all the uncertainty of this kind of conjectures. It 
is generally derived from a ſow with a woolly ſkin, 
the original arms of Milan, as at preſent it bears 
an adder : this opinion however is no novelty; 
OI ning of Milan ſays; 
8 Menia Galli s 
Condit ne ſuis — pellem. hd 

p 
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The archbiſhop of Milan was a long time me? 
tropolitan of all Lombardy; the people elected 
him, and he received his confirmation from the 
emperors; till under Henry II the popes, by the 

of the famous Peter Damian, got 
this confirmation into their hands, and in the 13th 
century diſmembered Genoa and Bobbio from the 
metropolitan ſee of Milan, in order to erect 
Genoa into an archbiſhoprick. 

A ſuperficial retroſpect on the diſaſters of this 
large city, ſucceſſively 'pillaged, ſacked, and de- 
_ ftroyed by the Goths, by the Huns, by the Lom- 
bards, by the ſucceſſors of Charlemain, by the 
emperors of the houſe of Swabia, often ruined 
by its inteſtine commotions, its ambitious enter- 
prizes, and unfortunate expeditions, will incline 
one to account the preſent inhabitants happy in 
the tranquility they enjoy, and their "On pacific 
temper. { 

On a compariſon of their —_ condition, 
ariſes a problem: Never was Milan better peo- 
pled, richer, and more flouriſhing than in its moſt 
difaſtrous times. The caſe was the ſame all over 
Italy, in the midſt of the fierceſt flames of the 
wars between the Guelphs and Gibelins. And if 
we look beyond Italy, Greece ſwarmed with men 
in thoſe ſhining ages, when all its tribes, all its 
cities were in arms, and ſignalized every year by 
victories and advantages over their neighbours. 
And to come nearer to our own times, France has 
never recovered that population to which it had 
attained: in che midft of thoſe furious civil wars, 
with which it was rent under the children of 
Kerr * Ne Wen e e peace and 
tran- 
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tranquility. be detrimental to population? By 
what reaſon, moral, or phyſical, is it promoted by 
diſſenſions, by wars. between town and town, and 
even between fellow-citizens ? Can we, with any 
analogy, apply to this problem, the cauſes to which 
the preſident Henault attributes the crowd of great 
men of all kinds, produced by 1 
times, which are pleaſing only in ſtory. | 
In thoſe critical times,” ſays that elegant and 

ound hiſtorian, ** the continual recurrence of 
happy and unhappy events ſtrengthens the mind 
«increaſes its vigour, inſpires a courage ready for 
« any atchievements, and impreſſes it with that 
« deſire of glory which is ever 3 of great 
* things. 

The viſconti's, the en vicars in the Mi- 
laneze, aſſumed the ſovereignty of it towards the 
cloſe of the 13th century ; that is, at the time 
when the kings of France were leaving no ſtone 
unturned to reunite the ſcattered parts of their 
kingdom; which, for two hundred years, had re- 
mained diſmembered by ſuch uſurpations. 

- The example of the Viſcontis proved contagi- 
ous. All the cities in Italy fet up for indepen- 
dent republics, but were ever jarring at home, 
and perpetually embroiled in war abroad; united 
or divided among one another by political alli- 
ances or enmities, conquering alternately or c- 
quered, and, amidſt a continual ebb and flow, 
paſſing from liberty t to fubjettion, and geln a 

n to liberty. 
In theſe tumultuous democracies, We or cut, 
placed at the head of the ſtate, either 


citizens or fortunate ſoldiers; who, being Ever 
grappling 
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grappling with competitors, all ſure of a party; 
had with different ſucceſs laboured to perpetuate 


the principality in their family. The people were 
a main inſtrument in thoſe revolutions ; but the 
greateſt dangers, both foreign and domeſtic, hung 
over their chiefs, whom they could - hood-wink, 
even when the authority of the latter bore the moſt 
favourable appearances. And this proves how 
very far, even among the common people, the 
Italian heads are better turned for politics than 
thoſe of France, and our northern climates. All 
the people of the latter countries became ſlaves 
to thoſe uſurpers, who diſmembered Charlemain's 
empire. They never had a thought, like the 
Italians, of aſſerting and ſupporting a liberty, which 
their new maſters were not able to wreſt from 
them by the ſword. 1585 5 
It is of no weight to ſay, chat at che time of 
chat revolution, all thoſe people were already in a 
ſtate of villanage. This objection might be an 
argument in our favour, ſince if we recur up to 
Charlemain, we ſhall find that the condition of 
the people of France, and Germany, was the 
ſame as that of the people of Lombardy; and 
ſince that emperor's time, the feudal; law and 
government, were equally become the eſtabliſh- 
ment 1n the ſeveral countries which he had brought 
under his dominion... During the declenſion of the 
Carlovingian race, wiſe councils, confiſtent mea- 
ſures and bold actions ſecured. the liberty of the 
Tranſalpine people ; ; whilſt thoſe of France and, 
Germany were running into ſlav . , from whence. . 
however, royalty, as it gathered ſtrength, has 
wrought their deliverance. This ſtate of anarchy, 
8 e but happy ſtate for every nation 
| Who 
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who has its liberty at heart, laſted till the mi- 
gration of the French into Lombardy, who ſoon 
drew thither the other foreign powers. The earth 
ſtood ſilent before them. 
The Italian genius being as it were electrified 
by the continual ſhock of inceſſant revolutions, 
turned itſelf towards literature and the arts, and 
cultivated them with a vivific heat, which on a 
fudden produced immortal ere peer in all 
kinds 2)! 

Milan had laid the $rſt foundations'of i its l. 
bet ſo early as the end of the roth century, 
by contentions, and afterwards by petty wars 
with its biſhops, whom the German emperors had 
made the depoſitaries of their authority. In the 
following century, Adalbert king of Italy con- 
ſented not to go within the walls of Milan, from 
the chimerical reaſon, that, ſince St. Ambroſe had 
driven Theodoſius out of the city, no emperor 
had preſumed to enter it. The'-12th century 
affords an abuſe of that great example ſtill more 
ſtrongly marked. Giordano, archbiſhop of Mi- 
lan, ſhut” againſt the very people thoſe doors, 
within which St. Ambroſe” had denied admittance 
to Theodoſius: this he did with a view to bring 
the people to chaſtiſe, by fire and fword, the in- 
habitants of Parma, with whom he was offended. 
This bold ſtep fireceeded; and Parma Was facked 
with terrible laughter (#).) oo Pew, r pI 

Milan ſtands in the center of an oblong ſears,” 
inctöſed northwards by the Griſon "mountains; . 
caſt and "*weltrard"by che Addi" Ing the Ten, 
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which come from thoſe mountains, and ſouth- 
ward by the Po, into which they run. Perhaps, 
in the whole univerſe, there is not another city 
built in the middle of a plain, without river or 
ſtream for its defence or convenience. So very 
ſingular a ſituation, I am apt to think, muſt 
have been owing to this, that the inhabitants of 
this plain being driven from their dwellings, by 
an enemy who was maſter both of the mountains 
and of the three rivers bordering on the plain, 
met about its center, where they threw up a kind 
of fortification for their defence, and this inter- 
courſe brought them to prefer a ſocial life ta 
the ſolitude of their lonely habitations. 

Art and induſtry, however, have in time pro- 
cured to Milan thoſe advantages, of which its 
founders could not entertain a thought. Two 
navigable canals, one from the Adda, the other 
from the Teſſin, join it to thoſe rivers, and 
afford it all the advantages which can accrue to 
a great city from a river, without feeling any 
of the inconveniencies. Some Milaneze gentlemen 
have aſſured me, that thoſe canals were the work of 
the French, under Lewis XII. and Francis I. 
Now this ſeems the more ſtrange, it not being 
till very long after, that the French ever thought 
of ſuch undertakings for themſelves in their own: 
country: they, probably, contrived ' the Marthe - 
fana and the Theſinina, as M. Guillaume contriv- 
ed the colours of his cloths; that is, Jointly along 
with his dyer. At leaſt; it. is certain, that ehe 
plan and execution of the Adda canal, of the 
ö are Me to the calebrad Leonardo 
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de Vinci, who knew ſomething beyond ſketching 
and blending colours. An enterprize of this na- 
ture, executed under the auſpices of France, and 
in a conquered country, is a ſtanding proof; 
iſt. That the French were not always ſuch de- 
ſtroyers as the Italians conceive; 2dly. That 
France, with ſome Leonardos de Vinci, would not 
have been ſo late in forming great ſchemes for itſelf. 

Next to its ſituation the moſt wonderful curio- 
fity in Milan, is its dome or cathedral, very near 
as large as St. Peter's at Rome. It is mentioned 
by all travellers, who ſay, and a long time will it 
be ſaid, that though it has been near four hun- 
dred years a building, it is not yet finiſhed. Mar- 
tial's epigram ſeems made for this edifice. 

Eutrapelus tonſor dum circuit ora Luperci, 
Expungitgue genas, altera barba ſubit. 


Several parts are in a ruinous condition, whilſt 
others are only in hand. Till the portal ſhall be 
thought on, the principal works carried on are im- 
menſe; ſuch as open pyramids far ſurmounting 
every buttreſs; images, of which, within and with- 
out, this church has already ſome thouſands; with 
little genii and decorations in paſſages by which all 
the upper parts communicate : theſe decorations 
are as highly . finiſhed as the, moſt curious pieces 
of gold ſmiths work, and which it is matter of no 
ſmall ſurpriſe to find in ſuch a place. On being 
farther told that every part of this edifice is of the 
fineſt Carrara marble, the wonder ceaſes that more 
has been expended on it, though far from being 
finiſhed, than brought St. Peter's at Rome to its 
Preſent ſplendor. In a word, this building, to 

| * ( which 
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which ancient and modern, profane and eccleſiy 
. aſtical hiſtory does not afford a parallel, is like 
a giant with a ſuit of cloaths all over laced 
with the moſt brilliant gold orris, and his fin- 
gers covered with diamond rings and the fineſt 
gems, but without a pair of breeches or ſhoes ; 
and thus will it remain till ſome ſovereign ſhall 
take into his own hands the funds left for this 
work, and cauſe it to be ſpeedily finiſhed. And 
this, it ſeems, count Chriſtiani had very ſeriouſly 
| thought of a little before his death. 
Milan, with the pope, might rival Rome for 
the title of holy, which the latter aſſumes. 
There is no end of its churches, monaſteries, ſe- 
minaries, penitential chapels, colleges, brother- 
hoods, ſchools of all ſorts and all colours. Here 
is annually ſold a devotional almanack, merely 
for ſnewing the daily ſtations, benedictions of the 
hoſt, octaves and indulgencies within Milan; half 
of it, at leaſt, being taken up with buildings, or 
houſes appertaining to religion. The Ambroſian 
monks, though already poſſeſſed of a vaſt houſe 
built by Bramante, have within this century built 
another, fully equal to the former in largeneſs and 
magnificence, and of which ſcarce one third part 
is made uſe of; and, under the pretence that the 
latter does not ſtand in a good air, they are about 
a third, which will eclipſe the two others. The 
Jeſuits bows? five houſes, (a) in a gradation of 
ſumptuouſ- 


22 Their immenſe and ſuperb college of La Brera, 
was the very houſe of thoſe Umiliati, Who dilliking 
S. Charles aſſaſſinated him. OF all the world you was 'the 
man, who ought to have buried the great Corneille, ſaid a 
gentleman to Racine, by way of n that the lot 
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umptuouſneſs. The other religious orders diſplay 
the ſame luxury, in proportion to their riches, 
eſteem, and dexterity; ſo that were the number and 
magnificence of churches ſure ſigns of the opu- 
lence of a city, Milan would not © only be one of 
the largeſt, but — one of the richeſt cities 
in E urope. 

It is a pity that the Benedictin of St. Maur 
and St. Vanne, who for fourſcore years paſt have 
incumbered France with maſſes of ſtone, from 
which poſterity can entertain but a very indiffe- 
rent idea of the delicacy and airineſs of the 
French taſte in the 18th century; I ſay, it is a. 
pity that theſe monks ſo fond of building did not 
come to Milan for ſome plans, which would have 
prevented the awkward heavineſs ſodiſguſtful in all 
their ſtructures. St. Charles would have furniſh- 
ed them with models which they might have fol- 
lowed, without wronging either their taſte or their 
love of regularity. All the beauty and grandeur of 
architecture ſhine forth in the diſtributions, back- 
ſtairs, conveniencies, and the ſeveral particulars re- 
quiſite in religious houſes. Mela and Pelegrini, 
that great prelateꝰs architects, worked for him, as 
if working for the moſt diſcerning and moſt diffi- 
cult of men: yet according to che Milaneze tradi- 
tion, he never ſaw the ſtructures he was raiſing. 
Ahſorbed in the objects of their deſtination, when 
he did fhew himſelf in the workſhops; it was only 
to "entourage the workmen by his preſence and 
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Yau Fallen, on another n to be the orator at 
the celebration of the obſequies of P. Corneille by the F rench 
cnt A NM. de da R. P. des Leit. 1686. 
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gratuities; he is ſaid never to have raiſed an eye 
to look on the work. 

Milan owes its principal eee to this 
me s foundations, and thoſe of his nephew 
cardinal Frederic Borromeo. The city abounds 
with monuments of their ſolid piety, their tender 
compaſſion for the ſufferings of human nature, and 
their love of literature and the arts. In all theſe 
reſpects it may be ſaid, Borromeorum omnia plena. It 
does little honour to-the ſucceſſors of thoſe reſpec- 
able prelates, that the firſt court of the great ſemi- 
nary, and the Helvetic college, lie yet unfiniſhed, 
The taſte for public edifices, which, among the 
| n was termed Publica Magnificentia, and 
the contrary to which was private luxuries, ſhews 
itſelf at Milan, even among the common claſs. 
A merchant of the name of Cottoni, has, at his 
own expence, built the court of the great hoſpital 
with a royal magnificence. A croſs way near the 
Pozzo inn where we quartered, had been cramped. 
by a houſe projecting on it, and which at the 
ſame time hiding three ſtreets, occaſioned much 
miſchief to be done thereabout, ſo that it had been 
nicknamed Mal cantone, the bad corner. This 
houſe another merchant, called Maranzani, who 
had a family, purchaſed, to have it pulled down 
for the public ſafety and conveniency. From the 
ſame generous principle he has rebuilt the Ponte 
de Fabri, yet his houſe was not in the neighbour- 
hood, either of the Mal-cantone, or of the Ponte 
de Fabri. 8285 

Annone, another of the ſame claſs, has lately 
RN Sepolchri, 

the ſingular plan of which ſtands juſtified by che 
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great. effect of the propo It is a public 
burial-ground a little without — the form is 
oval, and in the middle is a very pretty chapel in- 
tirely inſulated; along the inſide of the wall which 
incloſes the oval, runs a wide covered portico, 
terminated. by a baluſtrade. Under this portico 
is a train of large vaults which are filling ſuc- 
ceſſively, as they are emptied. To every inter- 
columniation anſwers a window in the wall, and all 
with proſpects, the ſightly variety of which muſt 
divert. the thoughts of death, which many reſort 
hither purely [to indulge. The worſhip: paid by 
the Italians to the ſouls in purgatory, has made 
this. burial place a place of devotion extremely 
frequented. This ſepulchre, or rather this rich 
mauſoleum, is not unlike the theatres of. antiquity, 
by what remains we have of them; and when the 
injuries of time ſhall have redubed it to the ſame 
condition, this reſemblance will probably lead 
many an antiquarian into a miſtake. In the 
mean time, on a revolution, it might ſerve for a 
theatres, and haſtened their deſtruction. A ſet of 
reſolute men throwing themſelves into it, with 
p and ammunition, might maintain their 
grounds! and give the oppolite party no ſmall 
trouble: which perhaps did not occur when this 
ſituation was appointed for the. edifice. I for- 
got mentioning that both Annone, its founder, 
and Cottoni, who built the * 
hoſpital, had no children. 
all the books of travels to Italy are very N 
conderning the Ambroſian library and its collection 
of paintings and ſtatues. Before I was admitted 
18278 A 4 into 
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into this collection, the keeper roundly aſked- me, 
how much I thought of giving him; per ia buona 
Mancia, viz. as a gratuity (a). To divert myſelf 
with his ſelfiſh frankneſs, I haggled for ſome time, 
till at length, we agreed ; -but he would have * 
money -beforehand, and he had it. 

As God has denied me the talent which 
he has beſtowed on all Pariſians, whom I have 
ſeen hold forth on the merit and faults of paint- 
ings, without any other reaſon for their de- 
ciſions, than ſome illumination from above: F 
am, in this reſpect, like all the ignorant, who are 
more taken with the expreſſion in maſter- pieces 
of painting and ſculpture, than all the other cir- 
cumſtances, Thus I was particularly affected with 
a, an where. a virgin almoſt as big as life 

kneeling, viewing her ſon juſt born: pain, 
185 compaſſion, tenderneſs, reſpect and venera- 
tion are blended in the attitude, and figure of 
the virgin, to whom the painter has choſen to 
ge 4 phyſiognomy ſomewhat diſcompoſed; yet 

on_whic all-choſe emotions are diſplayed n, 1 
Fa) In Lombafdy it is pronounced Manza ; and i is iy 
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ably to compoſed graces 'or dignity, as not" ſuited 
to ſo great a variety of expreſſions. The aftift 
died young; and I am told he has left but few per- 
formances; I believe it is Schidone: here are alſo 
ſome paintings of Titian de Vinci, de eum 
Procacino; it is indeed a very noble collection; 
but I was ever returning to my virgin, and a- 
midſt all theſe treaſures, I ſaw nothing ſo ftrik-" 
ing. A holy family of Raphael, which I ſince 
ſaw in the Sacriſty of St. Celſus, taught me that 
beauty and + majeſty - are not incompatible with 
expreſſion; but then, quando ullum artes invenienrn 
parem? I dont know in what part of Leonardo 
de Vinci's laſt ſupper, in the refectory of the 
Dominicans, Addiſon found ſix fingers on the 
hand of a principal figure; it was more than I 
could find with all my looking. This to be ſure 
is. a beautiful picture, but of a maſculine, bold, 
and grave beauty, which one can ſcarce We | 
accuſtomed to in France. 

In a nunnery near St. Cellus, 3 a: very: fine firuc- 


ture, where only daughters of the firſt families 


in Milan are admitted to take the veil, - I :went: 
to ſee the church when it happened to be ſhut. 
On this I made my way to the parlour, and 
begged the favour that my curioſity might be 
gratified. The lady who officiated as porter, very 
obligingly delivered me the keys, at then ſame 
time giving me to py jy we that by my ap- 
pearance and manner of ſpeaking Italian, ſhe 
took me for a F renchman. After a leiſurely ſur- 
vey of all the beauties in the church, I returned 
the keys at the parlour, where I was ſuddenly 
. with a crowd of nuns, all : eagerly. 
8 
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ſpeaking at once, aſking that I would fatisfy them 
about the news come to Milan, by the laſt poſt 
from Rome. This news was that (cardinal Car- 
valchini, when, on the very point of being choſen 
pope, had been excluded by France. Do but 
ke, exclaimed all theſe good ladies, filled with 
a holy rage, à fine thing indeed the ki 
of — to hinder tlie ope 
Ghoſt} When this ſtorm of 
what ſubſided, that I could be heard, I offered 
to demonſtrate: to this: tumultuous . 
the king of France, ſo far from th 
eee ſeconded ĩt. This little agreeing \ 
which their directors 
. to prove it, which 1 
did by this argument. It is laid down from all 
eternity, that ſuch a cardinal ſhall- ſucceed: Bene- 
dift XIV. in St. Peter's chair. If this cardinal be 
not Cavalchini, which we ſhall ſoon know, the 
intentions of the ſacred college for Cavalchini, are 
aàan obſtacle to the election of him Who is ap- 
pointed in the divine decrees, and 5 
to cke operation of the Holy Ghoſt, who: will 
conduct the election, according to that appoint- 
ment: ſo ladies, France; in excluding Cavalchini; 
" removes= that obſtacle and ſeconds the Holy 
Ghoſt's operation But, cried they; ſhould” Ca- 
valckim be the Holy Ghoſts's cardinal?) why then; 
adirs i repliec I, you may be as cafß a myſelf 1 
Cavalchini will certainly be popes the | Holy / 
Ghoſt will come to compromiſe with France a. 
bout his: election. By this time the refreſnmenta 
were brought in, and really the ladies hadumore 
need of them than I; however, 1 good 
riends, 
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friends, they, full of the Holy Ghoſt's operation 
being hindered by France, and determined to, 
have my reaſoning cleared up to them. And, for 
my part, I gave myſelf no farther concern * 
it. 

I was preſented to the celebrated 2 
Clelia Boromeo, by count, Viſconti, an amiable 
and learned young nobleman, to whom. father. 
Girdel had recommended me. Here I ſaw the 
counteſs of Archinta, ſiſter-in-law to the cardinal 
of that name, whom France, at that time, had in 
its eye for Pope, and who ſince met wich his 
death in the very cauſe by which he had miſſed; 
of the popedom. I ſaw, at times, ati-the.qua- 
üty of Milan, the counteſs of Boromeo's being 
their rendezyous. This lady, beſides all the vir- 
tues of her family, has acquired a knowledge 
above her ſex ; ſhe has carried her ſcientifical ac- 
quiſitions to the moſt ſublime parts of geometry. 


Her converſation was the more. entertaining and. 
wonderful to me, as I had; ſpent- the laſt three 


years: in France. The palace ſhe lives in is the; 
patrimonial manſion of the Boromeos, and its ſtate», 
lines anſwers to the name. She had given up 
ground - fioor apartment to the young people ot 
neighbourhood, and fitted it up fon a,theatres. 
where they had formed themſelves into c 
pany of actors. One of the plays, at vchich R 
preſent, highly entertained: me, and confirmed 
what I had heard of the cumie talents, baiug, ab 
it were, innate to the Italians. The lady df the 
houſe was never ſeen at theſe entertammenta. a 
e I Tera ſeldom ar- 
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Count Clerict's palace makes a very diſtin- 
guiſhed figure, both by the difpoſition of the 
apartments and the richneſs and taſte of the fur- 
niture. One circumſtance which pleaſed me much 
was, the owner having in his bed-chamber, inſtead 
of hangings, the pictures of all the officers of 
the regiment of which he is colonel 1 in the ſervice 
of the empreſs queen. 

The palace of count Pertuſati, a field marſhal 
in the fame ſervice, is noticed for another kind of 
merit; a library which | may figure with the Am- 
broſian, of his own. . and very elegantly” 
placed. | 

Count Thrakie, an TEN — made a 
very conſiderable collection of ſeals and dyptics; 
this laff ſpecies 1 of anti ues bas been brought into 
vogue in Italy, by ae Querini, and is in the 
higheft en Abbe Bartholi, keeper to the 

royal library at Turin, had made me a preſent of 
2 diſſertation written by himſelf on a monument 
of 2 kind, in ſupport of its antiquity againſt 

is Maffei. It conſiſts of eighty quarto pages 
ry cloſely printed, and at the enti is a beautiful 
cut pw) "the monument on which the diſſertation 

Written; and what heightens the curioſity, is 
ths fume, dy yptic havin 8 deen no mote than 2 
a for love eters er -'T 
n ora Agn ele, 40 famous i in the literary wolld 

acqufintance with the learned languages, 

ee 8 851 on ana lyſis, 1 in conſi- 

din of Which, belides Panegyrics I from! All 
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Milan. But neither her ſtudies,” her labours, her 
ſucceſſes, nor the inſtances of her father have 
been able to get the better of the call which the 
felt in herſelf to be a blue-coat-nun, and this or- 
der is one of the moſt auſtere. Since 22 death 
of her father, ſhe has has given into the moſk 
myſtic devotion, and has made a acrifice to 
chriſtian humility of all the enjoyments and; ho- 
nours, which her acquaintance and her talents of- 
fered her in the world. 1 
I was preſent at an univerſity theſis on phyſics, 
held in the ſplendid church of the Barnabites. 
The reſpondent, a young Milaneze nobleman, 
encountered the whole aſſembly for the ſpace,of 
three hours, without preſident or prompter. A very, 
ſpirited debate aroſe on the origin. of ſprings, 
which the reſpondent attributed to rains. ne of 
the arguments produced againſt this hyp 1922 
I remember was taken from "this paſſage in 
ſis: It had not yet rained on the earth, 4 UF Bb; 
fountains of the deep were broken up. romp ety 
The taſte for ſolid ſtudies makes great pr 01 
in Italy. At every hour of the day, 1 ha e found 
the public and private libraries full of 7 perſons 
reading and making extracts. Many 9 5 very 
ſucceſsfully cultivate the more 1 ſciences, 
The firſt fruit of their ſtudies, a anf 0 fe 10. 
quaintance with the mel eces wit 25 

terature "has, been ene ph 1 the 4 PR. 
gan He 1 ie the 8855 Wh i 
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nefs, when things were put to me above my abi- 
— anſwered by ſigns and geſtures, like the 
n in Rabelais. This part is ated to 
the greater advantage, if not over all Traly, at 
leaſt in Lombardy, as the prepoſeſſion in favour 
of France is carried ſo far, as to conceive even 
of the French petit-maitres, that the very reaſon 
of their giving no anſwer to any thing, is be- 
| cauſe they know every thing. 

The Ambroſian library founded by cardinal 
Frederic Boromeo is the largeſt, the fineſt, and 
the moſt valuable foundation, which, I do not 
* fay any private perſon, but even any ſovereign, 
ever planned and executed in favour of the arts 
and ſciences fince the revival of them in Europe. 
It is the Alexandrian muſeum. To this library 
the noble founder has annexed a congregation of 
ſecular prieſts, - with the title of the Ambroſian 
college : the printed hiſtory of this foundation 
has ſpread the knowledge of it all over the world. 
Within this century, a ſociety of noblemen at 
Milan, under the denomination of Socii Palatini, 
contributes. to the charge of a conſiderable print- 
ing-houſe, which has already produced ſome very 
valuable works, E the learned Mura- 
torr's collections. 

In the Milaneſe territories, Juſtice is adininiftured 
by the Roman law with ſome modification of cuſ- 
toms and ſtatutes. Moſt of theſe ſtatutes are of 
che good king Lewis XII. whoſe name they ac- 
cordingly bear. Theſe ſtatutes, in ſucceſſions, 
petitions, diſpoſals of fathers to their children, 
have eſtabliſhed the law of equality, which the 


abel; ftelf cin * by entails, or the 
cen acquiſition 
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acquiſition of lands in countries where this law is 
not in force. For ſome time paſt endeavours 
have been uſed for a general reviſal of theſe - 
laws, in order to form a code, which, diſpoſing 
them together, according to their reſpective ob- 
jects, ſhould explain the one by the other, and 
ſettle their uſe and authority. To the misfor- 
tune of mankind, projects of this kind are ſel- 
dom carried into execution. This was certainly 
quaſhed by the untimely death of count Chriſti- 
ani; who, to the extreme loſs of the ſtate, de- 
parted this life on the 1oth of July 1758, the 
very day of our arrival at Milan, and is well 
worthy of more particular mention. 

He was a miller's ſon of the duchy of Placentia, 
and from clerk to an attorney was made judge of a 
village; in which quality having ſome concerns of 
the peaſants of his diſtrict to lay before M. Trotti, 
preſident of the council at Milan to the emperor 
Charles VI. this miniſter perceived in him a 
knowledge and talents above his rank, and placed 
him in one of his offices. Some time after he 
was employed in negociations; and in this depart- 
ment he diſplayed abilities, which the houſe of Auſ- 
tria made good uſe of in ſeveral European courts. 
On the peace, the empreſs queen ſet him at the 
head of the adminiſtration of her hereditary domi- 
nions in Italy, with the title of chancellor. While 
the Milaneſe honoured his talents for adminiſtra- 


tion, their only exception againſt him was his: 
countenancing the officers of the revenue, with 


a partiality which they accounted ſelfiſh ; where- 


as, conſidering his employments, his: equipage, 
which was far from being ſplendid, and the oeco- 
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nomy in every part of his houſhold, he died far from 
being rich. He met death with all the compoſure 


for which he was remarkable in negociations. In 
the latter days of his life he received a long let- 


| 
| 
| 
fl 
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ter from his ſovereign, all written with her own 


hand, deſiring him to mind only the recovery 


of his health, to forbear all buſineſs, and pre- 
ſerve himſelf for herſelf and the ſtate. I could,” 
they are are the empreſs's very words, I could 


ebe eaſier under the loſs of half an army, than 


« of ſuch a miniſter as you. Do not trouble 
« yourſelf about your children; in me they have 


- « a mother filled with all the ſentiments for 
them, which they can expect from the fondeſt 


« father; and I will do more for them chan ſuch 
< a father could deſire. He has leſt three, the 


eldeſt of whom, an eccleſiaſtic, is already poſ- 


ſeſſed of benefices to the amount of above thirty 
thouſand crowns. Count Chriſtiani was not very 
happy in la phyſiognomy. Like Cæſar, he could 


dictate to four clerks at the ſame time; he eat 


a great deal, was continually at work, and all 


he allowed to ſleep was only the ſhorgintervals 
between buſineſs. A total corruption of the maſs of 


blood put an end to his glorious carrera. No body 


Was better acquainted with the eonſtitütion, de- 
fects, and reſources of: the ſtate hich had been 


committed to hib adminiſtration, and he was 
beginning to male the people happy their 
eſteem was mingled with ſo : much aweras: not 
to dare betray the leaſt contempt of him /τa f 
count of his birth, and they have ſincerely la- 
mented his death. "Their grief "might partly 
ariſe from an apprehenſion that count. Chriſ- 


niani, would be ſucceeded by : ſome haughty, 
over- 
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overbearing, ſevere German. This, indeed, is 


pretty much the behaviour of that nation 
towards the inhabitants of the hereditary coun- 
tries in Italy, treating them as the Romans 
did all other people, as men of a lower ſpecies. 
The Milaneſe ſtoop too much to theſe arro- 
gant notions, it being no uncommon thing for 
them to marry a German woman, though Ger- 
many has never been known to vouchſafe them 
the honour of taking a wife, even out of the firſt 
families of Milan. | 

Since Milan has been 3 only by a ſecon- 
dary authority, juſtice has loſt much of that vigour, 
which the ſovereign's preſence generally ſecures to 
it. Deſpair, and often an impoſſibility of obtaining 
it, puts people on doing themſelves juſtice. The 
magiſtrate winks at the effects of private ven- 
geance, and confines his care to the prohibiting 
ſtiletto 's and pocket piſtols. The diſpatch and im- 
partiality of juſtice in France and the northern 
ſtates, removes all apprehenſions from ſuch wea- 
pons, which, in any country where juſtice ſhould 
become venal, tedious or too expenſive, would be 
as common as in Italy. Take away the law; and 
men relapſe into the ſtate of nature, in which vio- 
lence redreſſes violence. A ſhadow of juſtice may 
perhaps hinder the immediate application of the 
remedy, but it will not hinder the effects of re. 
venge, and this being long ſuſpended and medita- 
ted, will be the more cruel and unavoidable (a). Ex- 
perience has long ſince taught the Northern nations. 


mic eig . 
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that the laws are the ſtrongeſt band of ſociety : 6 
intimately were they perſuaded of this truth, that 
even in thoſe times when every thing ſeemed to be 
determined by the ſword; one of the moſt ſacred 
oaths taken by their kings was to do juſtice rightly 
and ſpeedily. Their laws relating to duels were 
exceptions to the general inſtitutions, and thoſe laws 
have beef wrongly judged of, having t Veen Judged 
of from the exceptions. _ 
Till juftice could have recovered that force, 
of which count Chriſtian inner the reſtoration, 
mould chr up the very roots of private e revenge, 
checked its ſanguinary effects, by the moſt 808 
and ſevefe execution of the laws againft carrying 
weapons: any one app ehended with a rohibited 
weapon, being carried be before fim, was baſtonad- 
ed without mer cy, galt i into a dungeon” for t two, or 
three days, With le e ear 'of bread and water, 
and for his diſcharge paid a heavy fine. Such apro- 
cedure » Which 1 155 ad! fometin "go of the Tarkith 
in it, could no! nar falt of of making a X's ſtrong” "iniprefſion 
on the peopte many it did! not root out the cauſe of 
the e el "on  chancellor's deceafe, m may 
be fold boek e hire, 
1 av ee Able t6""com 251 Dur £3 34.7 3 
dere Nee Ae ache e d e 
Tat il N. greater e Gi firing 0 u pr tbe 1 


could tean” js, } Ance of e eh 
en e he tc 1 0 8 90 
court of Vienna, 15 PRE lance. 0 id France, 
draws annual! u Barr eſe {tates not Neſs chan be- 
tween an "hine” millions in {perie. Ihe cc 
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the trade aßd inhabitants of Milan; and ſuch a 
diminution, that in 1758, two complete apart- 
ments, with ſtables, coach-houſe, cellar, and 
kitchen, and in a houſe with a court yard before 
it, in the very heart of the city, and one of the fineſt 
parts, were let at only four hundred French livres 
a year. So lately as the laſt century, Milan con- 
tained three hundred thouſand inhabitants, and 
now the higheſt computation is 80,000. If the 
Milaneſe mourn over their preſent condition, they 
ſhudder at the proſpect of what is to come, of the 
total ruin expected from an alliance, which, de- 
priving them both of the ſums ſpent by the Ger- 
man's gatriſons there, and brought among them 
from time to time by the wars, leaves them, with: 
out any reſource hop induſtry ; and for this to 
be duly 9 there mult be a plentiful cir- 
culation of monc 58 a word, they dolefully 
compare their tüstion, with that of their 
anceſtors, under 125 joy French and Auſtrian 
viceroys, the Trivu Ices, the Duguaſts, the Gon- 
zagues, the Peſcaras, ho amidſt a brilliant court, 
and for grandeur, and magnificence emulating all 
the ſovereigns, among whom Italy; was at that time 
divided, inriched Milan, and enabled i it to furniſh 
much larger f ſubſidies than it pays at preſent, and 
which were ſcarce felt. The inference from this 
compariſon Jeers te to be, that a ſtate in | which the 
docs not relide, muſt be like a farm, 

the produce of which is always in proportion to 
the proprietor's expences in keeping buildings i in 
repair, or in improvements of any kind, and to the 
| farmer's circumſtances. Herein, as in a thouſand 
vale pats, | ! other 
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other reſpects, it is the ſame with poſfrical as with 
domeſtic ceconomy. . 

The fair ſex both of the higheſt and loweſt rank 
at Milan are but very indifferent in their perſons, 
whereas the middle or trading claſs affords a great 
many very pretty women; in dreſs and gallantry 
they come very near the faſhions and gallantry of 
Paris, indeed much nearer than in many ſubſtantial 
places in France. Milan is the firſt and laſt town 
where the women have the free carriage, the air and 
manners of France: Altera fundi illius calamitas. 
Every where elſe you meet with only antiquated 
faſhions, an unmeaning countenance, and ſuch a 
gait as muſt neceſſarily reſult from poking the head 
forward and throwing the elbows backward, where 
they remain fixed, as if a ſtick had been driven 
through the joint of both arms. At a play, you ſee 
all the gay world, and to the greater advantage, as 
during the play the ladies receive viſits : for this 
purpoſe their boxes are illuminated, and ſet off 
with looking glaſſes, couches on every ſide, and 
ſuitable hangings ; theſe boxes, which are hired by 
the year, may be cloſe ſhut in the front, and very 
often only a ſmall part of them is open, that the 
play may the leſs diſturb the converſation. - _ 

Some imagine they again meet with French 
gaiety at Milan; nothing like it; it is incompati- 
ble with that Spaniſh ceremonial which Milan 
ſtill retains : there is more ſociableneſs here than in 
other parts of Italy, but this goes no farther than 
formal feaſts on great occaſions, and all the ſump- 
tuouſneſs of them does not create feſtivity. 

This is not the only relick of Spaniſh ſovereign- 
ty ; whether from polic y, or the ſole force of ex- 


ample, 
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ample, the Spaniards alienated the firſt houſes of 
Milan from commerce; whereas till the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the Auſtrian dominion here, they had 
united it with nobility. This revolution in ideas 
ſoon ſpread its contagion, and, in imitation of the 
great, every citizen, who had got a little money by 
trade, quitted it, clapped on a ſword and feather, 
and ſet up for Hidalgo! which he might do the 
better, the names of the principal houſes of Milan 
being very common among the citizens, and even 
among the lower claſs. (a) I was ſhewn a Viſconti 
mending ſhoes at the corner of a ſtreet ; yet, 
have not experience and reflection been able 
to eradicate a prejudice, which has dried up the 
ſource of public wealth. The very nobility are 
ſenſible of this, and even wiſh for the revival 
of the antient ſyſtem : inſignificant wiſhes, whilſt 
the nobleman looks on the banker and tradeſman 
as different ſpecies 1 from himſelf, and the tradeſman 
repines at being. only a "rradefman. . It was the 
times of the antient, ſyſtem that gave riſe to the 
Italian ſaying, Which tradition has {till preſerved : 
Chi voleſſe raſſettare Lalia, 1 rovina Mano. To 
recover Italy, Mn, muſt be ruined. The total 
decay of the. trade of, this city, bas long fince re- 
1 0 it, _ che jealous. deligns intimated in 
Pr iq 11 lil Daithon : Us! 
et ue, however hompver. cid in cy: on de objects of 


its preſent trade. 0! STO! 71 12110 eit — 


. The confufon chick this mixture mult produce in the 
names of perſons, wilF not appear ſurpriſing to thoſe who 
are acquainted. / with, that which - adoptions, manumiſfions, 


W and clientſhip had introduced among the Romans. 
baſtardy came into the account of the latter I know 
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I. Raw ' filks. Milan is to this day the 
centre of a commerce requiring large capitals, 
and which ſome of the wealthieſt houſes have en- 
groſſed as a clandeſtine company ; a monopoly 
no leſs diſadyantageous to the buyers, than 
ruinous to the very eſſence of the commerce. The 
company foreſtals the ſilk from cottage to cottage 
at the time of the crop, and ſometimes even before. 
No ſooner is the crop over, than it contracts 
for the Bergamo and Verona ſilk, and that of all 
the towns near the Milaneſe, with other monopo- 
l;zers, who bring them to theſe places, and without 
running the riſk of any thing that may happen, 
forward them to Milan, in which their profit is 
both quick and conſiderable. When the company 
have got their ſeveral ſilks lodged in their ware- 
houſes, they ſend word to England and France that 
the crop has failed or run but very low, and ſet the 
price on ſilks accordingly. Private houſes, carry- 
ing on the ſame trade, independantly of the com- 
pany, finding it for their advantage to come into 
that price, uſually do ſo. But if at any time fore- 
going a preſent greater gain, in hopes of increa- 
ſing their trade, they offer and ſend away their ſilk 
at a lower price, the company have this way to 
bring them into order again. Whatever the expecta- 
tions of the following crop may be, they give 
out that it will be very plentiful, and of courſe 
they lower the price of filks. If the crop turns 
out ſcanty, or even totally fails, yet the price of 
the ſilks remains as it was, and thus the rival 
houſes bring themſelves into diſcredit, by ſelling 
at” a, higher price; and if they fall to the compa- 
25 price, they muſt ruin La Then the 
company, 


company, not being able to make good their en- 
gagements, and willing to leſſen their loſſes by leſ- 
ſening their ſales, have another expedient to bring 
themſelves off. They write to the Engliſh that the 
French have been too quick for them, and to the 
French make the ſame complaint of the Engliſh; 
in the mean time, the manufactures of both nations 
are at a ſtand for want of materials : hence a ſudden 
revolution in their commerce, equally hurtful, both 
to the merchant who relied on the manufacturer's 
engagements, and to the manufacturer who had 
governed himſelf by the advices from Milan. 

This monopoly preys on the ſilk trade in its 
very ſource. The Milan houſes, though in no 
connection with the company, are, by the above 
meaſures and artifices, made to depend on it, and, 
being often under a neceſſity of diſpoſing of the 
materials to it, or circumvented in the regular 
ſale of them by thoſe artificers, they grow tired 
of a trade which muſt be carried on, as it were, 
ſword in hand. All competition being thus quaſh, 
ed and ruined, and the ſilk- cultivator now obliged 
to accept of what price the buyers fix, turns to 
more profitable objects that induſtry, of which 
the ſole: ſupport and encouragement is the hope 
of gain: inſtead of new plantations and new im- 
provements in that kind, the old are neglected 
and run to ruin. In a word, the cultivation of 
filk in Lombardy now labours under the ſame 
difficulties which ruined it in Romania. The 
cultivators in this part of Italy, whoſe chief fund 
of wealth has a long time conſiſted in ſilk, wearied 
out by the monoply ſet up at Milan and Venice, 
ad cruſhed by the duties on the importation of 
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foreign ſilks into thoſe two ſtates, have given up 
the cultivation of mulberry- trees; and what little 
ſilk thoſe which remain yield, che Engliſn, out of 
mere -will, take off the hands of the people 
of Romania, who, having no other vent for their 
goods, part with __ as N driven to their 
laſt ſhifts.” 

The chief of al Milan . are 
gold and ſilver laces, embroideries in gold and 
ſilver, tinſel and thread laces: theſe are chiefly 

kept up by Italian ſobriety, the low price of pro- 
viſions, and, its br eren the low e of 
work. 

I! be baſis of the ery Jace ne was ori- 
ginally the Peru piſtoles, plentifully brought into 
the Milaneſe by the Spaniards; and this manu- 
facture was the more conſiderable, as the Italians 
uſe a great deal of lace for the ornaments and 
Hangings of churches and the furniture of palaces. 
Lyons, from only ſharing. in this manufacture, is 
upon engrofling it, ſince, by the ſcarcity of gold 
at Milan, the manufacture has gn to be re- 
duced to tinſeͤl. 

Its embroideries, (a) the taſte * delicacy of 
which are admirable,. deſerve to be better known 
in France: the people of Lyons might introduce 
them with the greater advantage, as at Milan wy 
turn to very good account. | 

This city vends a prodigious quantity of Gille- 
handkerchiefs excellently manufactured, and by 
the Italians accounted an approved amulet againſt 
158 chroats, which, from the moiſtneſs of the air, 


| (a) This art is of a very long flanding at Milan. Fee 
I Ln. Fa 
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are very common in Lombardy and Romania: 
theſe handkerchiefs are a part of the deſhabille of 
the princes and noblemen; but the trading or lower 
people are never without them-at home or abroad. 
In the ſummer time they have them waving on 
their ſhoulders, and uſe them to wipe the ſwear 
from their faces; but in the morning and even- 
ing they take them in, and tie them 2 . Gore 
and carefully round their necks. 

Milan being by its ſituation the natural ſtaple 
of Swiſſerland, part of Germany, France, and 
Italy, the diſtribution of all the goods to be con» 
veyed from one of theſe countries into another, 
makes the capital or ſecondary buſineſs of ſeveral 
houſes 3 and by duties, warehouſe charges, and 

for ladings, leaves no ſmall fums at Mi- 
lan: in theſe "bargains the brokers take care 
to get” a feeling, both from their principals and 
the carriers. All goods going from Italy into 
France orSwiſſerland are carried on mules, and what 
Is ſent from Milan into tlie inward parts of Italy 
goes by water. The moſt valuable goods, or thoſe 
which are to be delivered with the moſt expedition, 
are carried behind the chaiſes or cambiaturas: 
theſe carriages are of ſuch a conſtruction, and hung 
= that they carry a great deal behind, without 
any inconveniency to the horſes. The waggon - 
ers who ſwarm on the great roads in France, 
in Italy are employed only for carrying the ef. 
fects and baggage of a governor, coming to or 
going from his province, of a legate in his way 
to or returning from his legation, or of cardinals 
who are haſtening to Rome on the opening of a 
conclave. The many charges attending any kind 
A tranſportation, conſtitutes the riches of the Mi- 

. ; lan 
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lan brokers, and their intereſt is the only thing 
that hinders the ſetting up of waggons in Italy. 
The danger of the roads from robbers is a mere 
pretence ; why ſhould roads be more dangerous. 
for five or ſix waggoners going together, than for 
two or three chailes ? | 

Another kind of trade accruing from neceſſity, 
Milan owes to its being ſituated at the foot of 
the Alps. The Swiſs and French, or they who 
are going into Italy through Swiſſerland or France, 
either on buſineſs or out of mere curiolity, pro- 
ceed as far as Milan by the Vetturini, and here 
they provide themſelves with an equipage ſuitable 
to their rank, or the figure they propoſe to make. 
Young prince Schwalof going from France into 
Italy, fold carriages,at Lyons for 12 or 15,000 
livres, which at Paris had coſt him 25 or 30,000, 
and at Milan he furniſhed himſelf again to the like 
amount: were all travellers as rich as Ruſſian 
princes, the furniſhing them with carriages would 
make Milan alive again; yet this city lays the ge- 
nerality of travellers, even the moſt cautious, more 
or leſs under contribution; they are told that 
only croſſing the Alps ruins a carriage ; that 
the French poſt chaiſes, either in winter or ſum- 
mer, will not do for the roads in Italy; and 
that they require a chaiſe ſo contrived as to be 
taken to pieces, and put together in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and by any hands; now the Mi- 
lan carriages, beſides thoſe conveniencies, are 
both light and ſtrong, the wood and the leather 
of a good quality, together with the advantage 
of carrying a guy deal without overloading the 


| — 
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Another branch of the Milan trade which 
France has not; but which it need not envy, is 
the produce of the rice grounds in the Milaneſe. 
The rice grows. in fields all under water, which 
riſes with the plant, ſo that during the whole 
time of its growth, only the top appears above 
water. The numberleſs canals which inter- 
ſect Lombardy, induce the landed men to this 
culture, which indeed has been carried ſo far, 
that all the Milaneſe is like to become one rice 
ground, that is, one continual fen; umeſ, as we 
were told, the government intends ſome limitation 
be put to this culture ; experience-having made 
known to it the noxious effects of the air of 
rice grounds; and which are the more noxious 
and unavoidable, from the vaſt increaſe of thoſe 
grounds. Even in times when theſe grounds were 
but thinly ſcattered, the villages which lay north 
or eaſt of them, were every year viſited with 
ſome contagious diſeaſe; and the greater part of 
the peaſants employed in this culture, are carried 
off by The dropſy before they ſee forty. | 
Milan was the arſenal, which, in the ſixteenth 
 eentury, ſupplied Europe with complete fire-arms: 
Brantome is particular in reciting the obligations 
- of this kind, which France owes to the Milaneſey 
and his account is worth notice, for its impor- 
tance to the military hiſtory of France. f 
„ Tf the lord admiral, ſays Brantome, has 
« gained ſuch high reputation by his excellent 
regulations for the infantry, and bringing it to 
« ſuch a diſcipline, M. Strozzi deſerves: no ſmall 
- « praiſe, as it was he who introduced the advan- 


** tageous way of arming it, and both the make 
ns and 
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and uſe of the fine arquebuſes of the preſent 
 « bore. M. d' Andelot indeed made them a lit- 
<« tle known, when diſcharged out of the caſtle of 
« Milan, where he had learned them from the 
« Spaniards.” For there is no veteran who will not 
ic ſay that our muſquetry formerly was nothing like 
<« what it has been ſince; being only little paltry 
4 barrels, mounted in the Lucca manner, as it 
< was called, that is, in the ſhape. of a ſhoulder 
cc of mutton ; and the*flaſk, which then bore that 
<« ſame.name, was ſuitable or rather worſe, being 
< of boiled leather, horn, or any ſorry ſtuff. After- 
« wards in Piedmont they took up with Pignerol 
« barrels which were forged there; theſe, were 
«a little better tempered, but very long and 
by thinniſh, yet, conſidering the times, were good. 
* Aﬀerwards they were uſed as fowling- pieces 
4 on account of their good qualities. Their flaſks, 
as before, were good for little. The match for 
« the arquebuſe the ſoldier wore twined round his 
tc arm, holding the end of it in his h d, the 
« more readily to clap it to the match-l The 
« Turkiſh janillaries have not yet left off that 
<« cuſtom, / carrying their match ſtill in that man- 
« ner; and thus, it cannot be ſo. readily. N to 
« the pan, as in our preſent. way, HERON 
N Afterwards, the Piedmonteſe, by 3 
_ «furniſhed. themſelves with Milan barrels, which 
« they uſed to get partly by. advantages. in war, 
and by depredations on the Spaniards; for very 
« ſmall was the quantity they. could procure. by 
te the Milaneſe commerce, * of arms being 
— e 2 8 
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- « About this time it was that M.d'Andelot came 
« from Milan, and in conſequence of the truce, 
<« as I have heard him ſay, was allowed to bring 
e away three hundred barrels and as many powder 
&« flaſks ; but the barrels were ſmall, not well tem- 
« pered, and the d mn 
indifferent. 
« Afterwards they were gradually carried into 
« France, and the captains were ordered to fur- 
„ niſh their ſeveral companies with as many as 
they could; but the trade not affording ſo many 
« as to make any great figure, they were obliged 
to make ſhift with Metz and Abbeville barrels 
and Blangy flaſks : both theſe however came 
« yery ſhort of the Milan make. I very well re- 
„ member that in the former wars, the new raiſed 
companies were at firſt very poorly armed; 
and happy the captain who could boaſt of hav- 
ing twenty or thirty Milan arquebuſes and flaſks 
in his company; but things came to be on 2 
better footing, and quantities were im 
« thanks to the care of the duke de Guile, an 
« officer, who had an eye to every thing. i 
IM. d' Andelot's old companies, and even the 
« colonePs companies were well furniſhed with 
them, ſo that one of them being at Rouen, and 
making ſeyeral very briſk fires on us, our men 
« ſaid, ſee what good powder the ſcoundrels have, 
« and ours is good for nothing. 
M. de Guiſe, one day, was telling this to a 
certain great man, whom I knew, and which put 
«the other to the'bluſh. Don't you ſee, ſaid he, 
« that it is not ſo much their good powder, but 
« the large cartridges in their flaſks, and their 
E ſtout arquebuſes, of d'Andelot's providing, 
« which 
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& which they are not afraid of loading double ? 
« And if our ſoldiers are not ſo well armed 
© now, they ſhall ſoon be. And there, ſays he, 
« my friend, lies the e of theit good 
powder. 
Now M. — as bon hi "a" had 
tc preferred the arquebuſe to any other arms; 
«and eſpecially the Milan match- lock arquebuſes, 
* when he got a company in thoſe former wars, 
4 ſpared nothing to have Milan arms, and had a ſuf- 
« ficient quantity: half his company at leaſt was 
&« provided with them; and ſo much was thought 
of this, that M. de Guiſe highly praiſed" its 
<* fine appearance. I know what I heard him ſay 
ce of it, and afterwards when he came to ſucceed 
6 Charry, he! was very 'pretife and curious in 
keeping up that appearance. * 
Therefore he deſired, if I may not ar welt fay 
6; „all his captains to have no other 
& Soha: Milan arquebuſes, flaſks, and tor- 
<«,ftets:--and\for this purpoſe he procured a very 
« honeſt and ſubſtantial: dealer of the name of 
“ Negrot to come and ſettle at Paris, who, 
n M. Strozzi's word, that he would take 
them all off his hands, procured great quan- 
« tities of them in a trice ; ſtimulated by this 
« firſt profit he carried on the trade for fiſteen 
dior ſixteen years, and by it got a „de een 
ce thouſand crowns, or rather morſeeedd.. 
7 All the fault Strozzi found with the ſaid Ne- 
e grot, was that the barrels were not ſo large and 
well tempered as he would have them though 
che had written letter upon letter, and very ur- 
| r to maſter N an of Milan, who forged 
| cc chem, 
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chem, and was the beſt gun - ſmith we ever 
G employed till we went to Malta. 
M. Strozzi had writ to him ſome months 
before for two dozen of barrels, with their par- 
« ticular dimenſions, and that he himſelf would 
come and fetch them. | 
Our honeſt operator, maſter Gaſpat, plied 
« his work with ſuch aſſiduity, that when we came 
« to Milan, M. Strozzi found them all ready, 
« and ſo much to his liking, that he made pre- 
« ſents of them to his intimate friends; I came 
« in for one, and ſtill keep it in my cloſet. 
« On this, maſter Gaſpar made theſe arquebuſes 
« his only buſineſs; yet as many as he made, 
were all bought up by the other French who 
« came after us; we being in the van, they 
« would by no means be out- done by us. I can 
not omit here, that honeſt Gaſpar, when he ſaw 
« M. Strozzi, could not "ſufficiently admire” and 
„dove him, and indeed all of us, ſo that he 
« took 3 our names, ſaying, that we "Had 
made. a man of him for ever. C7 
« This, I know, might as well have. bath 
omitted, but I love to remember and talk of 
e ſuch things.” After this interview maſter Gaſpar 
« weht on Suking barrels of this large calibet ; 
but, withal, ſo well bored, filed, and 
J ſmoothed, that there could be no fault found, 
« and they were never known to burſt. Withal 
« we cauſed the flaſks to be made handſome, and 
« the chatges at leaſt, proportionably great. | 
„Thus it was chat we got the firſt uſe of 
„ + thoſe, barrel with large _— ſo that * 
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« one was diſcharged, you would have taken 
C it to have been a volley of muſkets, and all 
e along our march through Italy, where ever we 
« had: occaſion to fire them off, the people ſtood 
4 quite amazed.“ 

Brantome goes on with an account of the obli- 
gations, under which France lies to M. Strozzi, 
and the city of Milan, for bringing arquebuſes, 
muſkets, . and morions to ſuch perfec- 
tion. 

In trade and F the Milaneſe are 
ſtill Lombards in the ſenſe which the French had 

t on that name, when the nation, which bears 
it, uſe d to ſhare with the Jews, in all dealings 
in money and paper at Paris. Petty gains are 
an inticement to them which they cannot wirh- 
ſtand, not only in great concerns, but in the 
plain and common acts of friendſhip. Diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, to be ſure, never has been the capi- 
tal virtue of trade; yet to gain, one muſt ſome 
times be willing to loſe : this the French both know 
and practiſe, whereas the Italians ſeem to be 
quite ſtrangers to ſuch. a maxim. The cauſe of 
this difference in thinking and acting, perhaps, 
may be the great multiplicity of current coins 

Italy; as by reaſon of this multiplicity, one 
Ban ther loſes or gains in receiving or laying out any 
little ſum whatever; the ſpecie, which there is an 
advantage in receivmg, being, for that very rea- 
ſon, diſadvantageous to expend, and vice verſa. 
Thus, among the Italians, all trade is a perpe- 
tual ſtock-Jobbing: a jobbing, to which they are 
trained from their infancy, which to the French 
is downgight plague ; and, laſtly, borders on 

ſharping, 
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Marping, and naturally leads to it. Hence that 
tacit combination among all the Italians againſt 
every foreigner: hence that ſecret treaty among 
them, by the firſt article of which, he who recom- 
mends a ſtranger to a tradeſman, as a cuſtomer, 
is intitled to a fee from the tradeſman. For in- 
ſtance, as we were about buying a chaiſe at Milan, 
we ſpoke to a gentlemen of the law, with whom 
ſome recommendations had connected us, and 
who was not wanting in any of the civilities and 
friendly offices which foreigners meet with in 
France. Accordingly he took us to a ſadler, Who 
be ſaid was an honeſt man ee 
we talked the matter over with him, but the 
bargain had very near been broken off on ac- 
count of an odd ſequin, he aſking fifty-one, and 
I would. not comply till IL had brought the ſadler 
to own chat the odd ſequin was for the lawyer's. 
recommendation fee. N l Fenbe ns: 
M. Morell!'s familiy, with k we. werd. 
very converſant, is an inſtance that God, 2 n 
the midſt of the general corruption, Sar gl 
to himfelf eee mami wn: up 
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The "maſter: of this. 9 procured, . 
convemency. and entertainment in his power z be 
gave us open credit ta the amount of ne a 
ſand livres; he loaded us with recommendations 
to the firſt trading houſes throughout all Italy; he 
gave us 4 letter to his brother at Nome, a prelate 
of diſti et etninence; and all chis was don 
with che eaſy courteſy and dignity of 'a Mont- :; 
Vor. . 9 H martel. 
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martel. Indeed M. Morelli we found, by th& 
particular regard every where * to his re- 
commendation, and the reception we met at Rome 
from his brother, is the Montmartel of Milan. 
Such is the activity and compaſs of M. Morelli's 
genius, that he has a practical knowledge of 
banking, trade, and finances in all the ſeveral parts 
and appurtenances: being in the flower of his 
age, he makes a rapid progreſs in that career, 
where the Medici of Milan, the Odeſcalchi and 
other famous traders of the Milaneſe, fo very ad- 
vantageouſly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the two 
laſt centuries. 

The day before we left Milan, came the news 
of cardinal Rezzonico's exaltation ; inſtantly all 
Milan claimed kindred with the new pope, every 
houſe of any conſideration was illuminated, and 
paid and received compliments. | 
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The duchy' of Parma and Placentia fills ike 
center of Lombardy; both its ſituation and fruit- 
fulneſs give it every advantaiie favourable to po- 
pulation, with proper encouragement of trade, 
agriculture, and any kind of induſtry ; yet is it 
a deſert in compariſon of the mountains of Genoa, 

where all thoſe adyantages are, wanting. 
About Placentia we faw the ground where 
the Spaniards and F rench attempted. in 1746 to 
force the Auſtrians. . This ſpot is naturally for- 
tiſied, being interſected every way by a multi- 
wu of canals. It was at n great diſtance from 


; thence 
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thence Ca) that 1960 years before, the conſul. 
Sempronius had been defeated by Hannibal, in a 
place to which this defeat has given the name 
of Campo-morto, which it bears to this day. The 
Roman general might, with the ſame. advantage 
as the Auſtrians, have continued in his poſt, and 
received the Carthaginians; but from a blind 
impetuoſity he quitted the intrenchment which 
the Trebia formed for him, and marched to 
an enemy, who knew better than to come to 
him. Hannibal was maſter of all the country 
on the left of that river: Odin expat ayer as 
| Padi ripas populatus erat. 

In Livy's account of this action, we find that 
after the victory had been decided in favour of the 
Carthaginians, a body of ten thouſand Romans, 
breaking through the victorious army, marched 
directly to Placentia without croſſing the Trebia 
again. Decem ferme millia hominum cum alid eva- 
dere nequiſſent---et cum in caſtra reditus non eſſet, 
flumine intercluſis----Placentiam refs itinere perrex- 
ere (b). This event raiſes: a doubt whether Pla- 
centia had the ſame ſituation then as at pre- 
ſent. Indeed, if at the juncture in queſtion 
this city ſtood on the Trebia, one might get 
thither from the field of battle without croſſing 
the river again: If, as at preſent, it lay about a 
quarter of a league beyond the Trebia, there 
was no getting thuther, refto itinere, but by a 


WT) hs toginguitate nene e paludum. Liv. 
9, Tit. Lib. 22. 

May it not likewiſe be inferred from this very paſſage, 
that Hannibal had only drawn up the leſt of his army along 
the Trebia, though the chevalier Follard makes him to 
fight with his whole army, having this river in its rear? 


Polybius agrees with Livy 2 of the firſt 3 
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bridge croſs the river. Now this bridge was 
an important concern in Hannibal's diſpoſiti- 
ons, and he being maſter of the ground would 
not have failed taking poſt on it, or at ſeaſt 
covering it by a body of troops, or even by 
ſome work which would have cut off the re- 
treat of thoſe ten thouſand men, and the re- 
mains of the Roman army, qui paſſim per agros 
Fuga ſpanſi, veſtigia cedentis ſequentes fluminis, Pla- 
centiam contendire. The unmoleſted retreat of 
this body manifeſts, beyond all doubt, that the 
communication with Placentia was abſolutely free 
and open. It therefore ſeems more natural to 
ſuppoſe that Placentia, at that time, ſtood on the 
Trebia, (a) than to imagine that Hannibal, after 
ſuch maſterly ſkill in bringing about the victory, 
would have neglected a precaution on which the 
capital fruit of it depended. This problem I 
have laid before ſome military gentlemen and 
people of the country: adbuc ſub judice lis eſt. 
The mentioning the people of the country and 
the military men, puts me in mind that the for- 
mer were not yet got over their wonder at the 
French having lived ſo peaceably and quietly with 
one another in the campaign of 1746. Not fo 
much as a ſword had been drawn; whereas in 
the former war a duel happened now and then, 
though not ſo frequent as before. N 


(4) We ſhall find hereafter i in | the article of Modena, that 
on the rebuilding of this city in the gth century, its ſitua- 
tion was changed: as there was the like reafon,' ſo the like 

method may have been taken with regard to Placentia, which 
St. Ambroſe -reckoned among the /emirutarum urbium cada- 

Vera. © 2 BAR 2 1 SY SXI 4 +) > ian e 
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this, I was told the anſwer of an old lieutenant-. 
colonel, on being aſked-the reaſon of this peace 
ableneſs :' how the devil would you have people 
fight, whoſe ſtomachs and heads are now only full 


of lemonade? It was added, that in that campaign _ 


of 1746, both Spaniards and French ſhewed the 
keeneſtFanimoſity, corps to corps, and man to 
man; that, on many occaſions, the ſervice had 
ſuffered by this animoſity, which was ſuch, that, 
once at noon-day, near Hoſpitaletta, a regiment 
of Spaniſh horſe charged a regiment of French 
horſe, their camps being ſeparated only by the 
highway. I was farther told that, the evening 
before the battle of Placentia, all the churches ' 
were crowded with Spaniards, confeſſing and re- 

ceiving the ſacrament : whereas all the public 
houſes were full of Frenchmen carouſing, fwear- 
ing and revelling. This occaſioned 'a - queſtion, 
which of theſe diſpoſitions, ſo very different, ſhew- 
ed the moſt bravery. . It was a ſaying of Xeno- 
phon, that the braveſt warrior and the leaſt afraid 
of men, is he who moſt fears the gods: to be 
ſure he would have betted on the Spaniards, who 
indeed behaved extremely well, and in broad day, 
marched up to the fire with a compoſed. intrep- 
dity along a ſmooth ground, and e the 
croſs fires of eight or ten batteries. 

The city of Placentia was the laſt wn of 
Roman Gaul, Galka togata its adherence to the 
Roman republic, and afterwards to the emperors, 
brought on it many ſevere misfortunes, till after 
ſtanding a terrible ſiege by Totila, (a) in which 
the inhabitants were reduced to eat human fleſh 


(a) Procop. de bell Gothico. | 
H 3 | before 


lc and the territories of Lombardy, about which 
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before they would ſurrender, it fell under the doz 
mion of the Goths, from whom it paſſed ſucceflive- 
ly to the Lombards, to the kings of Italy of the line 
of Charlemain, and the ſeveral princes who ſuc- 
ceeded thoſe kings. At length, with moſt of the 
Italian cities, it recovered a liberty which involved 
it in all the evils of anarchy: and theſe were re- 
newed under the dominion of the dukes of Milan, 
amidſt continual ſtruggles in favour of liberty. It 
made part of the Italic conqueſts of Lewis XII. 
and Francis I. Between theſe two conqueſts Ju- 
lius II. making himſelf maſter of it, had united 
it to the church's domain. Charles V. and the 
Venetians having ſince given it to Leo X. Paul III. 
in 1545, conferred it as a; fief on Peter Lewis 
Farneſe his ſon. It is at preſent held by the in- 
fant Don Philip, by virtue of his mother, in 
whom the illuſtrious name of Farneſe expired. 
Independentlyof the declaration of Jeſus Chriſt, 
that his kingdom is not of this world, it would not 
be difficult to juſtify this infeoffment even by the 
laws of policy. In effect, without prying too nar- 
rowly into the ſprings of the papal government, he 
- who has ſeen the deplorable condition of the duchy 
of Ferrara, muſt be convinced that the nature of that 
government does not ſuit with an extenſive domi- 
nion. It is the intereſt of Venice that has ſecured 
this duchy of Ferrara to che holy ſee, for this only 
reaſon that it makes a barrier between that repub- 


the Ultramontain powers are in continual con- 
teſt. The duchies of Parma and Placentia being 
in the center of thoſe territories, had the holy ſee 
retained the ſovereignty .of them, it would have 

| + ibs been 
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been at the head of all the wars, which for two 
centuries paſt have cauſed ſuch variations in the 
—.— of the ſeveral Italic ſtates; ſo that it was, in 
ry reſpect, more 'advantangeous to the popes 
= _— thoſe duchies, with the reſerve of an 
appearance of dominion, than to perſiſt in retain- 
ing the actual ſovereignty of this country without 
being able to keep it. 
Of their inability to keep it they had a ſuffi- 
cient; proof in the inability of Clement XI. to 
make good the right of reverſian to theſe ſtates, 


which had been agreed to in fayour of the holy fee, 


in failure of the male: iſſue in the houſe of Far- 
neſe; After very learned, very profound, and 
explicit memoirs in behalf of that right, Cle- 
ment XII. had the mortification to ſee the em- 
peror Charles VI. exerciſe, pleno jure, all the rights 
of ſovereignty in thoſe treaties, which put the 
infant Don Philip in poſſeſſion of the ſtates of the 
houſe of F — | 

Placentia, by its — the breadth and re- 
gularity of its ſquares and ſtreets, the architec- 
ture of palaces and public edifices, the noble 
Paintings and ſculptures, and the fountains which 
are ſuch embelliſhments to . thoſe edifices and 


ſquares, would be one of the fineſt cities in all 


| Lombardy, did not a want of inhabitants de- 
PAS it of the principal beauty that a city can 
aſt (a). Leandro Alberti ſays, that, in this 


particular, it was. ſtill very proſperous at the 
time of its being conferred on the Fa arneſian fa: 


(a) Scotti's itinerary Printed 1 in 1747; e Placentia 
twenty-eight thouſand fouls, in which there is an exceſs of 
ee, af | 14926 21 
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mily ; and that, in the ſhort ſpace of freedom 
under the protection of Charles V. after the firſt 
Farneſe had been murdered, the riches brought 
thither by manufactures and trade had enabled it 
to rebuild its walls with regular fortifications, and 
even a very ſtrong citadel ; all the citizens being 
animated with a generous emulation in contri- 
buting to thoſe works and haſtening the finiſhing 
of them. The condition into which it has fallen 
fince that epocha, is undoubtedly connected with 
many cauſes, of which I ſhall not enter into a diſ- 
cuſion ; obſerving only that the preſent ſovereign 
has juſt ſet up a manufacture of filk. The view 
of his great expences for this foundation is to 
_ revive induſtry; but that good end would be 
much better anſwered, by taking under his pro- 
tection, and ſpreading his Ebernüties among a num 
ber of particular manufactures. 
The equeſtrian ſtatues of the famous Alexan- 
ander Farneſe and Ranuccio his ſon, which ſtand 
in the great ſquare, appear to me exquiſitely fine, 
and ſuperior to any thing of the kind that Paris 
affords. The inſcription on the pedeſtal of that 
of Alexander I thought the more extravagant, 
with regard to his expedition into France for the 


ſervice of the League, as that fruitleſs expedition was | 


not one of this. heroe's greateſt atchievements ; 
but to be ſure, it looked grand to repreſent, him 
trampling on all France. 

The cathedral and moſt of the churches are 


7 embelliſhed with paintings of the greateſt maſters 


of the Bologna ſchool, I mean the Carrachi and 
their principal diſciples, ſuch as Guerchini and 
Lanfranco. Placentia was the place where the 


| irn T05 
latter paſſed through the elements of that art, in 
which he ſhone with ſuch luſtre. The firſt en- 
couragements and affiſtances he owed to the Scotti 
family, into the ſervice of which he was taken 
from his childhood. In the Scotti palace are 
ſeveral paintings placed there by himſelf, . 
morials of his gratitude. 

At St. Sixtus, a rich convent of Benedictines 
founded by Engilberga, ſpouſe to the emperor 
Lewis II, is that princeſs's monument, and near 
it is the great altar ſaid to be done from defigns 
of Michael Angelo; it ſtands at the entrance into 
the choir, and repreſents only a table ſupported by 

two angels; a ſhrine fills up part of the void oc- 
caſioned by the ſuſpending of the table. Certainly 
nothing is more natural, -nothing more finiſhed, 
than every particular of this piece, and the effect 
of the whole is ſimple, but noble and inchant- 
ing. The altar, with the ſix candle- 
ſticks on it, are of bronze, which time has cover- 
ed with that patins ſo highly eſteemed by the 
Italians, though it makes ſuch things, as theſe 
candleſticks particularly, look like ſo much old 
kitchen tackle. This is a kind of beauty which 
would take very little with the French taſte 
for glitter. All Rome, at our arrival there, was 
in an uproar againſt this ſhowy taſte, which 
had occaſioned the repoliſhing of thoſe admir- 
able bronzes that adorn the confeſſion of the 
apoſtles, (a) and of thoſe belonging to St. Peter's 
chair. This repair was looked on as a real degra- 
dation, which giving to theſe pieces a borrowed 
by One: newneſs, took from — 


) At St. Peter's at Rome, 


* 
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cellence of ſculpture,. and that life which the ini 
mitable ſkill of the, artiſts had infuſed i into them; 
but, the parts chicfly laniented, were the pillars 
executed by Francis the Fleming, and the children 
interſperſed among the feſtoons within, the wreaths 
of thoſe. pillars... In a word, of this, repair, in it- 
ſelf very expenſive, and fo. injurious; to theypicges 
which were the Ohjects of it, the people of Rome 
had, the fame, thoughts, as the, connoiſſeurs in 
France, when, on the return of every ſpring, they 
ke all the ſtatues in the gardens of Verſailles and 
the Tuilleries left tothe Savoyards, whoſe clean- 
ing them puts one in mind of the Lorrainer in 
Rabelais, who, in the middle of May, was bruſh- 


ing himſelf clean, as if he wore a Spaniſh cloak. 


Cicero, in his dialogue of Brutus: mentions with 
applauſe ſome orators, wha, in his time ar 
at Placentia with talents, which might have 
Ggured at the bar of Rome, and in hom nothing 
as wanting but that air of urbasity, (a) which 
was to be nnd Aar gras p 
at Rome. Rt: 2 guet 25 
Of E given 2 
Alberoni. His extraction was of the very meancſt; 
and he had riſen to ſome ſmall living belonging to 
the cathedral of Placentia, when the duke de Ven- 
dome accidentally'.caming to. the -kpowledge of 
him; took him into his ſervice; made him his firſt 
id de camp, and confident, &c. The laſt years of 
His: Hife be ſpent in his native country, where, 
having recovered an eſtate ing to a com- 
mandery called San Lazaro, and lying under the 
(a) Urbanitatis color. -Onnium enim, adds Cicero, in nof- 
tris off quidam urbanorum, ficut ill: Aiticorum, ſonus. 


» 


Cannon 
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cannon of Placentia, he, n ee 


ings e and procured, it.co 
be ſuitably endowed. Having theſe lands, he join- 
ed others, in; the neighbourhood of Placentia, 
which he diſcovered to have been uſurped from the 
church. This foundation was an eye ſore to the Pla- 
centians: But how great muſt have been the mor- 
tification -of the cardinal himſelf, when, in the 
campaign of 1745, his ſeminary becoming. the 
Point of attack and defence to three, formida- 
ble armies, was battered in his very ſight by all 
the Spaniſh, and Genoeſe artillery, which did not 
Jeave a ſingle wall ſtanding ! 

The moſt intimate of my friends being at that 
time in the French army, had the pleaſure, of ſee- 
ing his eminence. On the Auſtrians taking poſſeſ- 
fon of his ſeminary, he had withdrawn to Placen- 
tia, in an, apartment, the whole. furniture of which 
was. 2 bed, a table and four. chairs, with a little 
pot boiling in the chimney over the ſmall-fire of 
an apricot tree, cut that very day in the court-yard 
of the houſe to which his apartment belonged ; 
neither his money nor intereſt 1 been able to 
procure a faggot 

The cardinal at that time was above Sn 
yet without any of the infirmities of old age My 
friend had been introduced to him by the preſi- 
dent Scrivani, and thoſe three perſons have fre- 
quently ſpent three or four hours by themſelves. 
He treated Mr. Scrivani as a boſom friend. The 
converſation was free and lively, and the old-gent- 
leman, who had a great ſhare in it, by his ſpirited 


manner heightened the impreſſion, which the 
> 
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2 he related or diſcuſſed would, from their 

importance, have naturally made on ſuch hearers, 
He ſpoke Italian, French or Spaniſh, according 
to the affairs or perſons he was talking of; and in 
theſe three languages he expreſſed himſelf with 
equal energy and vivacity: his reflections he 
uſually backed with ſome maxims of Tacitus, and 
always in Latin; his relations and remarks ufually 
turned on the campaigns in which-he had attend- 
ed the duke de Vendome, his miniſtry in Spain, 
and the tranſactions on the carpet, at the time of 
this diſaſter. The particulars of all this I have 
ſeen in my friend's memoirs, who among other fin- 
gularities heard him lay down his plan for ſettling 
the pretender z a plan which I have fince met with 
unfolded more at "avg in chat cardinal's with as 
made public ſince his death. 

The above memoirs farther inform me, my 
that when, in 1746, marſhal Maillebois came into 
Placentia at the head of the French army, to fight 
againſt his advice that battle, which the council 
of Madrid had reſolved on, cardinal Alberoni, too 
eget to ſtand on ceremony, flew to the marſhal, 
and got to his anti- chamber without ſending up 
his name. A ſecretary, better acquainted with the 
exerciſe of troops than the ceremony of courts, 
was for ſtopping the cardinal, telling him in an 
abrupt manner, that the marſhal was buſy and ſaw 
no body. Friend, anfwered the cardinal with an 
imperious air, at the ſame time opening the door 
himſelf, I would have you to know that the duke 
de Vendome would ſee me on his cloſe-ſtool. This 

anſwer in the memoirs is followed by another very 
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keen one of the Abbe Aqua Viva, but which here 
might be thought miſplaced. 2d. Theſe memoirs 
inform me that the Spaniards, who were blocked 
up in Placentia, expreſſed the deepeſt veneration 
for cardinal Alberoni: they mentioned, with tranſ- 
port, how greatly their monarchy was obliged to 
his miniſtry, a miniſtry very remarkable indeed, 
by exciting the jealouſy of the greateſt powers in 
Europe, leagued together againſt a man, who, 
by the force of his genius, the extent of his de- 
ſigns, and the depth of his views, had made him- 
W foroudable. 


Ni mium * Hiſpana propage 
Viſa R Superi, propria bec fi dona fuiſſent. 


By * hos of W children ſhare equally, 
even in noble inheritances. This equality being 
the Palladium of democratical ſtates, and the ſinew 
of induſtry in commercial towns, might ſuit Pla- 
centia before it was transferred to the houſe of 
Farneſe; but ſince that ſettlement, ſince the decay 
of its manufactures, ſince its nobility have given 
over trade, that equality ſubdividing the fortunes 
of the nobility ad infinitum, and depriving the 
country of its laſt reſource, which it would have 
found in the eaſy circumſtances of the nobility, 
has filled it with a people of counts and titled 
ſlaves, whoſe dignity is of little 1 . 
the ſupport of wealth. - 5 
| A foreigner indeed finds himſelf u 
rich here;, by the high value of the current ſpecie, 
receiving about ninety ſix livres for a; French 


lender eee 
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other Italic current coins, which are giveff 
him in exchange, being four times their value; 
among them are flipped ſome of the country 
ſpecie, which do not go any where elſe: in ſhort, 
your expences there are made to keep yore with 
the riſe of the courſe of exchange. 

In our way from Placentia to Parma we forded, 
that is on the ſhoulders of peaſants who live by 
this conveyance, the river Taro, on the banks of 
which, below Fornovo, Charles VIII. kingof France, 
gained that memorable victory, which delivered 
that prince and his army out of the hands of the 
Italians. This river wantonly roves along a vaſt 
plain, which it furrows and covers with ſtones and 
fragments of rocks from the Appenines, without 
any appearance of endeavours to confine it in a 
fixed bed. I was told it had formerly a bridge, but 
no ruins or traces of any ſuch thing could I per- 

ceive: the keeping up or repairing of this bridge 
would ſurely have done the former ſovereigns of 
this country more real honour, than building the 
famous theatre of Parma, which is of no manner 
of uſe, and cannot be ſeen but eee yours 
ſelf to be droyned i in the Taro. 75 


PARMA 


Under * Romans and the ages 9 td 
the fall of their empire, the deſtinies of Parma 
and Placentia, have been linked together by the 
ſame events, and the fame revolutions. - On the 
afſaſſination of Peter Lewis Farneſe, they both 
threw themſelves in the arms of Chattes'V; who 
afterwards ſold them to Octavius brother of Peter 

= Lewis, 
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Lewis, in conſideration of his marriage with Mar- 

| garet that emperor's natural daughter; the ſame 
Margaret who afterwards governed the Low coun- | 
1tries with ſuch reputation, rg was mother to 
Alexander Farneſe. 

Parma is more regularly fortified than 8 
tia; both the works and the citadel are ſtill in 
pretty good condition. Its ſituation is quite de- 
lightful, and the paintings in its public edifices 
afford a moſt exquiſite entertainment; every place 
charms the curious ſpectator with maſter- pieces 
by Corregio, his rivals and his diſciples. The At - 
fumption in the cupola of the dome, coſt that im- 
mortal artiſt his life. Having given himſelf up to 
the heat of his fancy, he hazarded ſome bold 
flights, which are the aſtoniſhment and admiration 

of the greateſt maſters in our days, but diſpleaſed 
the canons, who had beſpoke the piece. Though 
the price was but ſlender, they would have it that < 
they had been impoſed on, and beſides an arbitrary 
deduction, told him out the remainder in quadrins 
E. bajooccos, and other copper money; which poor 
Correggio took on his back, carrying it two or 
three leagues, to an old country houſe where his 
workſhop was. The incumbrance of ſuch a bur- 
den, the heat of the day, and the length of the 
way, together with the indignation and fretfulneſs 
which rankled in his heart, brought on a pleuriſy, 
ſome touches of which he felt by the way, and he 
died of it three days after, at the age of only forty 
years. The invaluable communion of St. Jerom 9 
by Dominichini, and Bourdon's maſter. piece, that 
diſtinguimed 6rriament” of Montpellier © cathe- | 


gray mer with dhe like reception, my 
P 
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paid for, by thoſe who had ſer the artiſts to work] 
as ſhall be related in its place. 


Duatenits, beu nefas | _ 
Virtutem incolumem odimus : 
n ex oculis quærimus invidi ö 


1 ſaid to one of the canons, from whom I had 
the above relation, that in honour and conſcience, 
this chapter ought to appoint a perpetual anniver- 
ſary for poor Correggio ; he fell a laughing, and 
promiſed it ſhould be done : a like propoſal which 
I afterwards made in behalf of Bourdon, to a 
groupe 'of the prebendaries of Montpellier, w 

were coming together from the riſing of a chapter, 
was anſwered in the very ſame manner. 
The cathedral and ſeveral other churches in 


Parma, are covered with freſcos, by Correggio 


Parmegiano, &c. Thoſe of the cathedral which 
are moſtly. camayeus, repreſent virtues perſonated 
by women, in attitudes very. elegantly varied. 
Theſe figures are attired, but without hiding any 
ſtroke of nudity, and exhibit more graces than ſeem 
to comport with the place. 
In a chapel of this church, was formerly fo 

the Piece where Correggio has ſurpaſſed him- 
ſelf; it is a Holy family with St. Jerom, and Mary 
Magdalen grouped into it. The Farneſian princes 
Mewing a ſtrong deſire of adding this piece to their 
immenſe collection, the canons took it down, and 
gonveying it privately from hand to hand, ſecreted 
it from all the ſovereign's narrow ſearches, for the 
{ſpace of forty or fifty years. On the deceaſe of 


Anthony, we laſt duke, * e it N the 


— p 
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* 
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moſt valuable curioſities of their treaſury, from 
whence; however, it has been removed by the 


infant Don Philip, and at preſent makes the 
capital ornament of a gallery in his palace, of 


which that prince has given the uſe to the aca- 


demy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, 
founded by himſelf ; it is kept, under lock and 
. 

This picture is an in aſſemblage of beauties, en- 
gaging to every eye; it ſpeaks to the mind in 
its; expreſſion, delicacy, and action; and no leſs. 
ton the heart, in the graces, the ſoftneſs, and 


tenderneſs, which ſtrike even into the moſt minute 


cireumſtances. Here St. Jerom and Mary Mag- 
dalen do not ſtand apart from the principal ſub- 


ject, as in almoſt all the Italian pictures: St. 


Jerom's auſterity, and Mary Magdalen's amorous 
caſt, with the infant Jeſus playing with her treſ- 
ſes, ſpread a feeling throughout the whole piece, 
which: pleaſes the more, as perceivable only to 
an intelligent examination. Innumerable copies 
and engravings have been made of this wonderful 
performance, and though by the beſt hands, not 
one hag, been able to hit Mary's ſmile: in moſt 
of the copies, that e ſmile Is degene- 
rated into a ſneer. 281 

Another diſtinguiſhed piece by the ame maſter, 
in the churches of Parma, is the Virgin alla Su- 
della, or with the porringer, at the Rochettins ; the 
figures to me appeared of the ſhorteſt, but every 
thing elſe: beſpeaks Correggio. - By way of ſecuring, 
the veſtry keeper's fee from ſtrangers, who would. 
ſee this piece, it is hidden under a prepoſterous 
daubing, which lets down into the body of the 
r 1 altar, 


5 
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altar, but intercepts the air from the painting over 

' which ir hangs; and thus the moiſture of the wall, 
ſertling on this pretty Fame, an haſten 
its decay. 

At the time of our being at Parma, one of its 
principal wonders was Madame Iſabella, daughter 
to the infant Don Philip. In this princeſs, whoſe 
hand had been promiſed to the eldeſt of the arch- 
dukes, | ſhone all the graces which charmed 
in the maſter-pieces that- ſtood round her cra- 
dle (a); graces heightened: by talents in all the 
agreeable arts, and by no ſlender improvements 
in ſolid literature: ſhe reſided at the palace Giar- 
dino. The hereditary Prince, with a governor 
and preceptor appointed in France (M. de Ke- 
raglio and the Abbe de Condillac) lived by him- 
ſelf in the palace of Parma; whilſt the infant, 
their father, reſided at Colarno, having with him 
M. du Tillot, his cabinet miniſter, who, as he 
was born in Spain of French parents, poſſeſſes the 
characteriſtical merits of both nations. Among 
the ſuite of the court at Colorno, was « catiples 
company of French players: | 

Mr. Addiſon in his travels into-Itady; deſeants 
on the expenſiveneſs of theſe little courts, like 
an Engliſhman, blaming it as deſtruckive to peo- 
ple, who ſhould be the happier for having their 
ſovereign among them. He would, perhaps, have 
reafoned otherwiſe, had it occurred to him what 
would be the condition of theſe ſame people un- 
der x ſovereign, Ni ary ine ins 
_ ee Dez.) 
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From Parma toColorno the price of poſtchaiſes i is 
quadrupled ; I would not make any great enquiry 
abour the caufe of ſuch an apparent exaction. 
This palace, which was built by one of the name 
of San Severino, and embelliſhed in the wars of 
Lewis XII. is more remarkable for its fituatioh 
than the beauty arid regularity of its conſtruction. 
In the laſt Italian war, the Auſtrians had their 
head-quarters' here; in what condition they left 
both the Panne and the tan * eaſily ima- 
| 
In the gardens ate two antique coloſſes (a). 
That which was leaſt mutilated has been repaired, 
and at preſent ſtands in the center of a graſs-plat 
on a pedeſtal proportioned to its ſtature. Having 
in this inſulated poſition no other ground than the 
circumambient air, the black and gloſfy ſurface of 
the touch-ſtone, of which it is made, is hardly 
perceivable by the eye. The other coloſſus ſtill 
lies in the achoining plat, wanting a like re- 
Fac This repreſents a naked youth in the em- 
races of a lttle ſatyr, ſtraining to lay his right- 
| hand over che youth's right hip, and his other 
hand griping the leſt hip. Nothing can exceed 
the fine proportion of the principal figure; that 
of the fatyf i is diminutive, and the countenance is 
mean and ſordid, but full of fire and expreſſion. 
A. pretty good deſign of this piece is among the 
otnaments in the frontiſpiece of Abbe Barthes's 
diſſertation, of which 1 gave an account in the 
article of Turih. 


fi Tien es eos werd un ut centuty; on W 
Mbarit Palatin at Rome. Ses M. Biahehint Palizzs dr Ce 
dari; A | In 
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In our way to Parma we paſſed through Borgo- 
San-Donino, 2 ſmall place dignified with an epiſ- 
copal ſee. On the outſide of its. cathedral's great 
door, which indeed is common to moſt of the 


cathedrals in Lombardy, . are two marble lions, 


not every where of the ſame bigneſs, but either 
ſquatting, or raiſed on their fore paws, according 
to the ſculptor's fancy. The greater part are 
moſtly prior to the revival of arts in Italy. The 


great altar- piece 1 in the cathedral of Borgo i is a Puri- 


fication, by an artiſt of the Bologna ſchool; the 
two turtle doves are in a baſket, covered with 
a linen cloth; a boy lifts up a. corner of it, 
and holds out his finger, at them, which they 


prck at. '# 
The ſovereign” s. ks at Parma and Placentia 


are only half finiſhed plans, which, if leſs enorm: 


ous, would naxpetionably: have been e 


[REGGIO NOD E N A. N 


"Theſe uk which, ſo log ago as in the reign 
of Theodoſius, St. Am broſe termed ſemirutarum 
urbium cadavera, were ſince deſtroyed by thoſe 


ſwarms of barbarians who over-ran Italy under 


that Prince's 8 ſucceſſors ( b 4 On the proſpect ol 


(a) Eil. 4⁴ Ak. 7 
% 1 ſometimes place at the head of the articles, the ac- 


counts which, for my private uſe, I had extracted from the 


very learned, and very diffuſe Leandro Alberti. Theſe ſu- 
perficial ſtrictures concerning countries, with which one is 


not yet acquainted, are to travellers, and thoſe who read their 


narratives, like a word ſpoken by the by, concerning the com- 
pany in an aſſembly, where l de for the firſk 


— 8 
an 
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in univerſal peace, expected from Charlemain's | 
government, the deſcendants of the former inha- 
bitants of theſe cities returned and rebuilt them: 
they had been left in ſuch a ruinous condition, 
that it was thought beſt to rebuild Modena in 
a more convenient ſite than where it had ſtood 
before. Through induſtry and populouſneſs, ani- 
mated by the love of their country and freedom, 
they ſoon became wealthy, flouriſhing, and mar- 
tial (a). Under the anarchy which followed, the 
condition of theſe cities and the petty neighbour- 
ing ſtates, was the ſame as that of the ancient La- 
tium in the firſt ages of the Roman republic. 
Every city was a ſtate by itſelf, ever embroiled 
with its neighbours, and often rent by factions 
and inteſtine diviſions. If none of theſe ſtates 
could, like Rome, acquire a dominion, it was un- 
queſtionably owing to their people's never loſing 
ſight of the ballance of power, herein more po- 
litic than the neighbours of ancient Rome; this 
was the capital concern abſorbing all fulpicians, 
rivalries, animoſities, "and private interefts. In 
this wehr Modena and Reggio acted a part. 


600 Theſe cities likewiſe owed part of their proſperity fot 
the laws which they made for themſelves at that junQure., 
Among thoſe which Modena laid down to itſelf in 1225 was 
one, revived a few years ago, by England, and a general 
law it ought to be in all countries which have the i improve- 
ment of agriculture at heart. This law appointed a jury, on 
whoſe eſtimate any proprietor of one or more large parcels ' 
of land, might, by purchaſe or exchange, acquire the ſmall” 
parcels which either bordered on, or ſeparated his poſſeſſions. 
By this wiſe meaſure, every farm being as one field, both to 
the owner's eye and the farmer's tillage, the limits of poſſeſ- 
ſions became more fixed and certain, and the cultivation of 
them infinitely more eaſy. 

I 3 Being 


/ 
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Being moſtly governed by citizens of their own, 
whoſe authority they uſed to ſhake off on every 
little umbrage, they ſucceſſively transferred them- 
ſelyes to the emperor, the pope, the Venetians, 
the dukes of Ferrara, Mantua, and Milan, but 
whoſe governors they either expelled ar aſſaſſinated 
on, the firſt diſcontent. The authors of theſe abrupt 
revolutions are commemorated in their annals a- 
mong their worthies. At length Julius II. hav- 
ing wreſted them from Alphonſo d'Eſte, duke of 
Ferrara, this duke recovered them, whilſt Rome 
was beſieged by Charles V. They ſtill belong to 
the houſe of Eſte, by grant from Clement VIII. 

when he re- united the duchy of Ferrara to the ec- 
ee ate... 

The territory of theſe d fs a fertile- plain 
watered by the Po, the Panaro, the Secchia, and 
Lenza, and every where planted. in almoſt a con- 
_ tinual quincunx, with ſtately elms, and on each 
one or, two large vines, The. extremities of theſe 
ſpreading vines reaching ſo as to be interlaced, 
form, in every interval, an ample garland, the 
natural prominence of which in the middle, I 
am inclined to think gave the firſt hint of thoſe 


garlands or feſtoons among the onarhents of archi- 
tecture. The land thus ſhaded by theſe trees and 
. ii nded vines, is tilled and ſowed: when I uſed 
y that this was the very way to have both bad 
94 ege grounds, the anſwer was, that it 
had always der th the way, and that the ground 
was too moiſt and cold for the vine; and on my, 
replying this was making the ground ſtill more 
| T 
— = 1 
We 
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We were told that it has been a. cuſtom, a- 
mong the vintagers, time out of mind, when they 
are gathering grapes on theſe trees near à road, 
to ſpew out at all who paſs by, without minding 
ſex or rank, all the Gul language and ribaldry, 
uſed in the moſt abandoned places. An omiſſion 
of theſe vociferations would be accounted a neg- 
le& of their privileges; and ſome who otherwiſe 
are diſcrete and well behaved, conform to this 
_ cuſtom, which began with their vineyards ; at leaſt 
in Horace we meet with the character of one of 
eee ee: 


Viendemiator & inviũus, cui [ape vialu rn 
 Ceffſet, nern ele e, 3 


ee Tranſillo's Sees, called i — 
are known all over-Italy. The poet has heaped 
together all the ſcurrilities and obſcenities uſed 
by theſe vintagers. This is not unlike the 
new kind of poetry which, to the great diſhonout 
of Pheebus and the muſes, has go ing i 
France of late years, by the name of fe Piſer, 

Billinſgate ſtyle. _ | 
. reutaics-in the wervituies 
from their fairs, and being 
by their fituation a ftaple for thoſe of Bolſena, 
Sinigaglia, and Alexandria, which ate the moſt 
frequented in all Italy. The French woollen 
goods here keep up à competition with thoſe of 
England; the manufactures of Lyons are prefered 
do all foreign ſilks,” except the Engliſn mohairs; 
eee 
| | . | there, 
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there. The coarſer: woollens and linens for the 


lower ſort of people come from Bergamo. 


At Reggio and Modena are ſeveral grand pieces 


of painting, particularly the ſovereign's rich col- 


leftion in his palace, but which we did not ſee. 


Over the great altar of the cathedral of Reggio 


is placed a capital picture by Annibal Carracho 


but in ſo bad a light, and the colouring ſo de- 


graded, that we could ſcarce diſcern it. At the 
cathedral of Modena we ſaw a painting as wrong- 
ly placed and in as bad a light, yet better preſerved, 
though its tints in general ſeem to have ſuffered 
not a little from the air of the great door, to 
which it is directly expoſed ; the ſubje& is the 
purification of the Virgin Mary. Nature itſelf is 
eminently diſplayed in the numerous figures that 
compoſe it; but a noble and ſublime nature, re- 
plete with that myſtery by which all the perſonages 
in the piece are engaged I could not but particu- 
larly admire the action of a young attendant of the 
high-prieſt. The two turtle doves are placed facing 


him on a ſtool; a child is wantonly teazing them 
with the tip of his finger, which the youth looks at 


with a ſly attention; his age, his air, his looks 
ſhew that he would willingly join in the ſport, 
were be not withheld by his veſture, the pre- 
ſence of the high-prieſt, | and the ceremony in 

which he has the honour of officiating. . Our 
poſtillion told us that it was a Guido; the maſter 


of our inn aſſured us that the artiſt was Pelegrino, 
an eminent painter of Modena; ànd a prieſt, 
whom we met with in the church, gave his ho- 


nour that it was done by Raphael: for in Italy 


every common man is at leaſt an amatore; and 


IE 1 1 I obſerved 


SUN 1TELY wy 
1 obſerved: that our poſtillion- viewed the above 
painting with no leſs attention, pleaſure, and feel- 


ing than we ourſelves. 
He would likewiſe, by all means, bert one of 


the company when we went to ſee the famous 


Secchia. This is a pail almoſt covered with iron; 
it is perceived by the light of a taper, hanging 
by a. ſtrong chain to the roof of a dark Gothic 
tower; the paſſage to which is through. ſeveral 
gates, which are very carefully ſnut in going 
from one to the other. This pail is the trophy of 
an advantage gained by the Modeneſe over the 
Hologneſe, within the very walls of Bologna, about 

the middle of the tenth century. Taſſoni's cele- 
brated poem, which was firſt printed at Paris un- 
der the author's inſpection, has made known to 
all the learned world, the great value ths . 
deneſe place on this trophy. . .' 

To begin with Reggio, tha cod Loli 
ſuch as Modena, Bologna, Padua, Sc. have on 
each ſide of the ſtreets a range of porticos or 


piazzas, on which the firſt ſtory of the houſes pro- 


jects. Theſe porticos are a continued ſhelter 
from the fun and rain; but 1ſt. They are of no 


ornament to the cities, varying in form and height 
almoſt at every houſe, and very few with any 


of the rules or ornaments of architecture 
2d. The ſtreets, being left for carriages and 
beaſts of burden, are never ſwept, nor the leaſt 


care taken of the pavement, .io that in many 


places the middle of the ſtreet is a common: 


ſewer, or quagmire, which it is no body's buſineſs 


to have cleaned; 3d. Theſe porticos make the; 


ſtreets 5 8 at duſk, and at night im- 
5 Practicable, 


4 


1 

; 
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© prafticable, eſpecially in a country where, from 
private reyenge, murders are fo frequent. p 
we, Reggio, though built in the ſame manner, is 


 tolerably clean, whereas Modena is perpetually 


faul and dirty; and this unwholeſome inconveni- 
ency is fed by the waters of the fountains, and a 
canal which joins this city to the Panaro. Taſſoni 
himſelf, though a native of Modena, calls it by 
way of antonomaſia, La Citta Fetente, i. e. the 
ſtinking city, and another Italian Poet N this 
Nee ee die, 


een & net 

Dae Pannaro e la Secchia, in un patana, 
Dove. ſi fmerda ogni Fodel chriſtians 

W. abate a Her per queſta via. 


i. e. Modena is a city of "Lombardy, in 4 
mire N ah Pare, and the Secchia, where 


every good chriſtian who happens _ this 
way, is ſure to be befouled. : 

Amidft the filth ado of Wide, eas 
que feb gere, have been born ſeveral perſons of very 
great eminence in the ſciences and arts, ſuch as 
cardinal Sadolet, Sigonius, Molza, Caſtelvetro, 
Taſſoni, Fulvio Teſti, Muratori, who have all 
immortalized themſelves by poetry or | excellent 
picecs of hiſtory — Falk Fallopius, one of 
the firſt anatomiſts in Europe, and Barozzi no leſs 
cedebrated for his architecture. The little town of 
Corregio which ftands on the Lenza, between 
Reggio and Modena, is cure geg dirth G 
do nag een 1 
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The ſituation of this city is nearly the ſame aa 
that of Reggio and Modena, except its proximity 
to the A a from whence iſſue many brooks 
and rivulets, which having no very ſettled courſe, 
fertilize the ſoil by ſucceſſive: ſediments, but at 
the ſame time fill the air with noxious _ 
lations. 

Amidſt theſe waters, before we reached Rologna: 
we were ſhewn the little iſland where Auguſtus, 
in conjunction with Mark Anthony and Lepidus, 
formed that triumvirate, which, by ways known 
only to himſelf, raiſed him to the empire 4 tho 

univerſe. 

Bologna was conquered from the Buske by 
the Bou. of Gaul“, who gave it the name of 
Boiona, and afterwards from the Gauls by the 
Romans, who ſtrengthened it with numerous co- 
lonies: under the firſt emperors it was the metropolis 
of twelve eities. Anthony, in the war to which tho 
triumvirate abovementioned put an end, had 
made it his place of arms. In the decline of the 
empue, upon its taking ſome ſteps towards liberty, 
Gratian, to check ſuch practices, builx a citadel 2 
but this occaſioned freſh commotions, which how- 
ever were ſeverely chaſtiſed by Theodoſius, bo 
deſtroyed the city and put its eee inbabi⸗ 
tants to the ſword. ö 

Theodoſius the younger Windo its eps it 
came under the dominion of the Lombards, and 
om them paſſed to ee e, "> 


Ju. Liv, .. ET + Piu. J. 3. 


lengtl. 
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length it . ſign alized itſelf in the general anarchy, 
into which. Traly's ran under that emperor's deſcen- 


dants. During the four centuries, which this 
confuſed ſtate of violence laſted, and amidſt all 


the evils and calamities which are the neceſſary 


effect and conſequence of ſuch convulſions, it in- 


creaſed in largeneſs, power, and riches. In the 
courſe of the 13th century it conquered part of Ro- 
mania, ſubjected the Modeneſe, ſupported a three 


years war againſt the Venetians, who attacked it with 


an army of no leſs than forty thoufand men. Its 
claim to the Modeneſe, and the wars to which 


that claim gave riſe, were founded on a diploma, 


by which Theodoſius II. on erecting the univer- 


fity of Bologna, granted it a part of the territory 


of Modena. That inſtrument was nothing more 
than an ancient inſcription, very badly imitated, 
and placed by the Bologneſe in St. Petronius's 
church. This fpurious voucher, the Modeneſe 
combated 'with another of the like ſtamp; and 


on this foundation it is, that Bologna, to this 


day, attributes the inſtitution of its. univer- 


10. to Theodoſius II. Such was the turbulency of 
thoſe times, that in all its annals, not two ſuc- 
ceſſive years are to be found, during which it has 


continued, under the like form of government, 
in a voluntary or forced ſubmiſſion to maſters 'of 
its own election, or whom i it was under a neceſſity 
of receiving, 

Its law ſchools ware. in a dofbid ſenſe, its 


palladium, drawing thither, from all parts of Eu- 


rape, ten or twelve thouſand ſtudents, between 
the ages of twenty and thifty years; and theſe 
fiery 2 were che more Alpoſed to ſecond the 
reſolutions, 


> ON 1'T/& LAY nag 
refaltnions,” and political views of the council of 


Bologna, its chief offices * — by _ 15 080 
feſſors. 


The popes often exerciſed the Weniger any | 


this city, either voluntarily or hy force, but amidſt 
ſuch diſturbances and revolutions, they never could 
ſecure themſelves the ſteady poſſeſſion of it. This 
miracle, was reſerved for Julius II. one of the 
moſt wonderful characters in all modern hiſtory. 


The terrible aſpect, in which he ſhewed himſelf 


to the people of Bologna, at his public entry in- 
to this city on St. Martin's day 1506, wrought ſo 
powerfully on the imagination of this mutinous 
people, as to fix their variations and reduce 
them to the papal government. Michael An- 
gelo, who accompanied the pope in this ex- 


pedition, transfuſed all the indignation and fierce- 


neſs which inflamed this pontiff's countenance 
on that occaſion, into the bronze ſtatue which 
he left them; ſo that it had more the air of a 
thundering Jupiter, than a pontiff giving his be- 
nediction. It was pulled down and reduced to 
powder in the laſt ſtruggles of expiring liberty. 
Since that time Bologna, once ſo turbulent and 
untractable, now quiet and ſubmiſſive, enjoys, un- 
der the ſlender umbrage of the church, a re- 
mainder of liberty, which it has never made the 
leaſt attempt to abuſe. By the conditions of this 
liberty it is intitled to nominate an auditor of the 
Rota, and keep an ambaſſador in ordinary at the 
pope's court; no citadel is to be built; and the 
effects and poſſeſſions of its inhabitants are not 


liable to confiſcation. Theſe ſtipulations, equal- 


ieee to the pope and the Bologneſe, 
„on exhibit 
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_ exhibit the condition of thoſe petty ſtates, whtch; 
under the Roman republic, mujeſftatem populi Ro- 
mani comiter obſervabant. Leo X. induced by a 
very wife policy, made choice of this vity for the 
interview. between lim and Francis I. for ſettling 
the concordat. Here likewiſe, fourteen years after, 
Clement VII. crowned: Charles V. and in 1543, 
Paul HI: held two interviews with: the ſame em- 
peror- The reſitlence of ſplendid cburts at Bo- 
logna, and the connections which ſuch reſidence 
formed between the Bologneſe and the French and 
German courtiers, taught the former to obey, 
ſhe wing them in tlie nobility perſdns much their 


| ſuperiors, who valued themſelves on weden et 


and even accounted it an honour. 

Bologna is at preſent divided been a com- 
monaity, wager Peri org and 4 
nobility, who cannot boaſt of their wealth, ſome 
houſes excepted ; and whoſe magnificenee, Rom 
kke; goes no farther than a ſtately palace atid '# 
ſhowy: equipape. This nobility; all attached to 
the court of Rome, by reaſon ef the advantages 
expected from it, form à very numerous body, 
of which part owes its otigin"ts the” former 
_ anarchy, and the other te grants from em- 

perors. Charles V. particularly created two hun- 
dred knights on occaſion of his coronation at Bo- 
logna; profeſſorſhips and trade were the nurſery 
of this body, and it is kept up and renewed by 
the fame means and the ſame devices by which 
nobility is obtained in all countries. Among the 
families moſt known to ſtrangers by the dignities 
which they have enjoyed, it is ſufficient to name 
pp en Buon- compagai,. Lambert . 
EI TS tiv 
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Grogl, Pepoli, Azzolini, Graffi, Davia, Spada, 
Riari, Campeggi, Monti, Aldrevandi, Mavezzl, | 
Marſigh, "'&c. 

Bologna owed its firſt wealth and groittcs to 
manfoltires of different kinds; and at 
very conſiderable quantities af ſilks are wrought 
by hydraulic machines, which make theworkman« 
ſhip more eaſy and expeditious. The far greater 
part of theſe: filks ge to France and England. 
As for the crapes and gauzes of Bologna, their 
chief vent is. in Germany. Its ratafia, ſauſages 
and mortadeiles ate known all over the uni- 
verſe; theſe are the elixir of the produce of 
the Bologneſe; that is, of the brandies diſtilled 
from all the wine of its growth, beyond what 
is reſerved for conſumption, and of the very nu- 
merous herds * which cover its paſtures. - Hemp 
is one of the moſt confiderable products of this 
foil, and would be the moſt advantagevus' to the 
inhabitants, did it employ any of the home manu- 
faftures:y but almoſt che whole of it is exported 
without bleaching, very badly dreſſed, and dog 
cheap fo want of vent. Scarce is it uſed in ſome 
very coarſe kinds of linen for the populace. Its 
paſſive trade for cloth, linen, and filks, is on the 
fame footing as at Modena and Reggio. The 
trading houſes * it net Kress on the" fairs 
of Italy, which they punctually follow. 

Bologna is built with piazza's like Modena and 
Nan and has the ſame nuiſances and inconve- 
niences. Its tmoſt conſiderable edifice is the 
public palace, in which reſided the popes and ſo- 

vercigns during the interviews above-mentioned : 

at proſenc che legate and the chicts of the ma- 


giſtracy 
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giſtracy are lodged there: it-likewiſe contains the 
principal courts of juſtice. Before it is a large ir- 
regular ſquare, one part of which is taken up by its 
front, which is anſwered by that of St. Petronius's 
church. It was in this ſquare that ſtood Michael 
| Angelo's ſtatue of Julius II. which has been re- 
placed by a coloſſal Neptune, by John of Bologna, 
which mothers ſtrictly charge their aitelle (girls) 
not to look at. It decorates a fountain, the jets 
or ſpouts of which are of a meanneſs very ſeldom 
ſeen. in Italy, in things of this kind. St. Petro- 
nius's church, as to the extent of its nave, ſur- 
paſſes. any in Bologna; in it is the famous Meri- 
dian, by which Dominic Caſſini made his fortune. 
It has been renewed in this century, and chis re- 
newal is commemorated by a very - pompous, in- 
ſcription. - All the other churches of Bologna 
have only a nave, with ſome chapels along the 
ſide walls, or in the manner of outworks. Were all 
theſe churches equal in bigneſs to that of St. Petro- 
nius, Bologna could not contain them; for within 
its circuit, which is but about five miles, are a 
hundred and eighty: conſecrated buildings, bafi- 
lics or parochial churches, together with thoſe 
of religious houſes, and chapels. of brotherhoods. 
The cathedral, which has been intirely rebuilt in 
the modern ſtyle, is juſt finiſhed, together with its 
ſtately portal, erected from deſi igns of Forregiani, 
by means of funds given ot procured by Bene- 
diet XIV. Bologna has {eyeral very rich monaſte- 
ries. One of them, of the order of St. Benedict, 
had given ſome lands under” an odd kind; of ac- 
knowledgement, mentioned. by Muratori. | in -his 
inquicſs into che e bequeathed . 4 Livelle. 
At 
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At dinner, on the feſtival of the patron of the abbey, 
the tenant uſed to come up to the abbot with a 
coveted porringer, in which was a pullet boiled 
in rice; then lifting up the lid of the porringer, he 
waved it under the good father's noſe and moved off 
with his pullet, only the ſmell of it being the 
abbot's due. 

The principal ornament of Bologna would be its 
many palaces, were they not generally buried by thoſe 
ſhocking piazzas. A theatre was building here, in- 
ſulated on every ſide : no modern building of that 
kind has come in my way which is comparable to it 
for the outſide decorations ; and for the diſpoſition 
within, it has been formed from whatever. ancient 
and modern times afford, moſt adapted and ſuit- 
able to the purpoſe of the ſtructure, not exclud- 
ing decorations, which are diſtributed with equal 
taſte and œconomy. Should Paris ever think of 
embelliſhing itſelf with a new theatre, it could not 
have a better model. | 

But the preference of Bologna with regard to 
public foundations, whether modern, or perhaps 
ancient, conſiſt3 in its celebrated insTiTUTE. The 
ſciences andarts are aſſembled together in one of the 
fineſt-palaces in the city, and connected, as I may 
ſay, by a large and well choſen library in all facul- 
ties: here is whatever the citizens's intereſt, and the 
foreigner's curioſity can deſire. Its aſtronomical ob- 
ſervatory is furniſhed with the beſt inſtruments : 
anatomy has an amphitheatre in which are the 
ſtatues of the moſt ancient and modern phyſici- 
ans, and a ſpacious room filled with a complete 
ſet of anatomical pieces in wax: painting and 
ſculpture,” beſides a moſt convenient Am . 

Vol. I. K 
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for the ſtudy and practice of thoſe arts, have tüd 
large rooms full of models vf the moſt valuable 
remains of antiquity, taken from their originals: 
the pupils of architecture have a hall | crowded 
with deſigns and models of the fineſt pieces, an- 
<ient and modern, among which are all the obe- 
liſks of Rome, This afſemblage of ſtudies, in 
every branch, is farther etiriched- wich curious 
muſeums of antiques and natural hiſtory. Now 
Imagine all theſe advantages - heightened by the 
voice, and the lectures of able profeſſors in every 
art and every ſcience; and this gives an idea of 
the magnificence of this foundation, which holds 
the greater part of its riches from Benedict XIV's 
love to his country, where his family, fo early as 
the 13th century, was in high reputation by the 
talents of Saraſino de' Lambertini, whom the 
eee n fro abe to ane 
Rare. 

It was "clue Wuſtrious pope who farniſtied Ike 
obſervatory with inſtruments executed, on his or- 
ders, by the moſt ſkilful Engliſmi artiſts; it was he 
who employed Hercules Lelli to make the waxen 
collection of anatomical pieces. Abbé count 
Farſetti, a Venetian, having -aſked his leave to take 
models of the Hneſt antiques in Rome, he granted 
it, on concition he ſhould cauſe two copies to be 
made of every piece, reſerving the choice to him- 
ſelf, but the price £0 the count; Which having 
been punctually performed, the pope ſaw himſelf 
poſſeſſed of an invaluable collection both for com- 
pleteneſs and execution. This munificent patriot 
ent it away to Bologna, Where, even in u literal 
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S rrrorx. It is to be wiſhed that it may be diſtri- 
buted in other apartments, which it will embel · 
liſh without loſing any thing of its value: the 
whole being thus crowded together, has too 
much the appearance of a warehouſe; beſides, a 
fine ſtatue is no where miſplacet. | 
Tkhe- Inſtitute's library is another no leſs ſplen- 
did monument of Benedi&'s favour to ſcience. 
On his exaltation to the pontificate he left it his 
private library, with a great many memoirs and 
collections of his on hand writing. In running 
over theſe memoirs, I accidentally lighted on 
thoſe which he had from his prieſts, when arch- 
biſhop of Bologna. Each ſubject in them is cha- 
racteriſed in two words. Several I ſaw of moſt re- 
markable energy, which prove that he would 
thoroughly know thoſe whom he employed. 
The favours which ſovereigns ROE ee 
from the pope, form a ſettled correſpondence be- 
eween them and Rome, by which the popes - 
are often conſiderable gainers, and common popes 
turn the produce to the profit of their family or 
favourites: Benedict XIV. being as far from any 
intereſted views for his relations, as he had been 
for himſelf in his private life, the foreign miniſters 
had no faſtening on him, ſo that at length they 
bethought themſelves of attacking him by his 
curious fondneſs for books. France being more 
in the way of ſupplying this taſte than any o- 
ther power, ſpared noching for its gratification; 
all the Louvre editions, ancient and modern; le 
Jai's Polyglot, the Byſantine hiſtory, the collec- 
tions of councils, the great works of ſacred and 
E ei | 
K 2 production 
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production of French typography, were ſent to 
Rome by loads, and in the neateſt and moſt curi- 
ous bindings. The pope received them with tran- 
ſport, and after entertaining himſelf with them for 
a few months, ſent them away to Bologna. Whe- 
ther no exact account was kept in France of 
the invoices, and the particulars of each, or whe- 
ther the intereſt of bookſellers had a hand in the 
miſtake; the ſame books were ſometimes ſent 
twice, ſo that the Inſtitute's library has duplicates 
of ſeveral of the moſt valuable. The example 
of France was followed by other powers; Eng- 
land itſelf joined in this contribution, which all 
terminated in the advantage of the Inſtitute.” Be- 
nedict XIV. farther left to it, at his death, his 
whole remainder of books, — and col- 
lections. 
Before the Wundaen, of the Inſtirnee; Bologna 
had a library in the public palace, which has 
ſince been added to that of the Inſtitute, where 
now is ſeen a treaſure, particularly adapted to it. 
This treaſure” is 'a complete collection, in near 
two hundred large folios, of all the famous Al- 
drovandi's works relating to Natural Hiftory ; it 
conſiſts of coloured deſigns of foffils, plants, and 
animals, performed by the beſt draughtſmen of the 
kind, and under the inſpection of Aldrovandi 
himſelf, who has added particular deſcriptions 
and remarks. What eſtimate can be made of a 
treaſure of this nature, when all other e ſhall 
be loſt in that for Natural 'Hiſtory'! a 107 
A traveller muſt be blind to nit foving at 
Bologna the tower de gli Afmelli, and the famous 
e which, Cn is nothing compar: 
' able 
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able to the tower of Piſa. Theſe brick towers 
are very common in the cities of Lombardy and 
Tuſcany ; having been. domeſtic citadels, which, 
in the times of anarchy, wefe equally neceſſary 
both to the peaceable and the turbulent citizens. 
If there be any thing remarkable in them, it is 
the quality of the mortar or cement. Bricks are 
the moſt common materials in Italy for all kinds 
of edifices; the largeſt churches, the greateſt pa- 
laces are brick; ſtone, like marble, being no far- 
ther made uſe of than as facings. The French 
builders ſeem not to make ſufficient uſe of this 
ſuccedaneum in places where ſtone is ſcarce, which 
would: be the more convenient for them, as wood 
for burning bricks is much more plentiful. in 
France than in Ital. 

An edifice at Bologna, of a very ſingular na- 
ture indeed, is the gallery or covered portico, 
cloſed on the north - ſide but open ſouthward, and 
leading to the Madonna di S. Luca at the diſtance 
2 At my firſt view of this 
gallery, I took it to be a gymnaſium or place for 
public exerciſes of the body, built by the advice 
of the College of Phyſicians, that the Bologneſe 
might, in any weather, enjoy the exerciſe of walk- 
ing, which is the more requiſite to their health, 
as living in a groſs and heavy air. When I was 
afterwards informed of the uſ of this ſtructure, 
it did not alter my opinion: but I came to be 
quite of another mind,. on finding that the nobi-. 
lity, that is near half the city, never walt abroad 
per la dignitd, as (derogatory, to their honour, In 
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whoſe camp for a long time joined to this por- 
tico, made uſe of it to cook their victuals 1 ny by 
which it was greatly damaged. 
We now come to the grand charateriflic of 
Bologna, and which raiſes it to a level with the 
principal cities in Italy: I mean the Carachi 
ſchool z that is the maſter- pieces of that ſchool, 
with which the churches, chapels, palaces, private 
houſes, and the very ſtreets of Bologna are filled. 
Painting, wantonly departing from the tracks 
pointed out to it by Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
had run into bye- paths, following no light 
but the meteors of caprice, when about the year 
1580, Lewis Carrachi opened his ſchool: Lap- 
fanti pitture ſuſfectus Hercules, ſays an Italian. The 
fundamental element of this ſchool was a ſtrict 
ſtudy of that deſign, and all thoſe beauties which 
Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and chiefly Coreggio 
had acquired by a happy imitation of na- 
ture. Lewis finding in his kinſmen Auguſtine 
and Hannibal ſuitable talents, had brought them 
to the ſame ſcope by the ſame ways, and this 
glorious triumvirate were not long in forming 
pupils worthy of them and their elevated views. 
Among theſe: pupils Guido, Dominichini, Guer- 
chini, and Albano, are known to all the polite 
world; Cavedone, Tiarini, Garbieri, and Canuti, 
are very great, though their reputation is not ſo 
univerſal. The only point in which the three 
Carrachi reſembled each other, and the pupils their 
maſters, was ſuch an eaſe, and natural freedom, 
that nothing of art and labour was diſcernable in 
their compoſitions (a). Exempt from that ſlavery 


i {a) 58 I aft, ne ars Ye vidtatur, Quintil, L. 1. 
ap. 12. 
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to which ordinary maſters confine their diſciples, 
every one was left to the bent of his own genius; 
and it is to them eſpecially that may: be applied, 
what Cicero ſaid of the moſt celebrated Grecian 
painters : Ones inter /e diſſimiles fuerunt, ſed ita 
tamen ut neminem ſui velis eſſe diſſimilem *, The dif: 
ferent-manners which each of theſe painters gave 
into, have divided taſtes and opinions c 
their degree in the ſcale of merit. Rome — 
Bologna by no means agree on this head: Rome 
prefers Hannibal Carrachi to Lewis, and Guido 
to Dominichini. Bologna, though unanimous 
in crying up Lewis above Hannibal, and Domini 
chini above Guido, is itſelf divided between 
Guido and Albano; but it is ſufficient for the 
glory of theſe great maſters, that all who have 
eyes, join in admiring them. 5 

J ſhall e n e ee of Galle: cf 
their works as are ſeen at Bologna; it takes up 
a volume of four hundred pages, which is ſold in 
this city. Here alſo are to be had the Lives of all 
the painters of Bologna, in ſeveral quarto volumes. 
I have not peruſed them, but, for the reader's 
fake, I hope the authors have ayoided that tur- 
geſceney which prevails in the title of their works, 
This which I took caſually, may ſerve for a 
ſample. Nel intrar in cbic/a (del Corpus Domini) in 
un ſubito, ingomòra tutta Fammirazione del Paſſagiere, 
ia vag beaaa del macſtoſo dipinto che orua lutte le di 
lei ſacre mura, rappreſentando vivamente le geſia e la 
virtu della naſtra Santa Hereiua ( Santa Caterina di 
Bologwa). i. 8 4 On eee deere 
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church (of Corpus Domini) his whole aſtoniſh- 
ment is confounded by the beauty of the 
majeſtic paintings which adorn all its ſacred 
walls; in a liyely repreſentation of the actions 
and virtues of our holy heroine St. Catharine of 
Bologna.“ | 
Among this crowd of der Pieces, I was more 
particularly taken with ſome, for reaſons which L 
am going to relate. 
1ſt, A St. Peter weeping, by Guido, at the 
Zampieri palace. Of all the paintings I ever ſaw, 
never was I ſo much ſtruck with any as this. 
St. Peter, whom an apoſtle is comforting, is as big 
zs life. It is impoſlible for the pencil to exceed 
this deception. The Greeks muſt certainly have 
had very great maſters in this kind, if what Pliny 
ſaid of one of their pictures be as true as it is of 
this: caput, crus & pedes eminent, & extra tabulam 
videntur. 
__ 2dly, By the ſame maſter, in the church de Men- 
dicanti, Job replaced on the throne: a picture, 
perhaps, inferior in the eyes of the great con- 
noiſſeurs to that of the chief altar, by the ſame 
hand; but I ſhould: prefer the former. Amidſt 
2 multitude of people offering preſents to Job 
on his reſtoration, the painter has with inimitable 
delicacy hit on, and with all poſſible Juſtneſs ex- 
Preſſed, the different gradations of emotion, which 
the difference; of age, rank, and condition, could 
reſpectiyely excite among all thoſe perſons. This 
1 — ſubject, .and yhieh no other painter has 
ed, was unqueſtionably an allegory in which 
deg ma in his eye. . V. elector 
i vd i ny 4 Wa es © Palatine, 
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 palatine, choſen king of Bohemia in 1619, and 
in 1620 put under the ban of the empire. Had 
this prince actually aſcended. the throne to which 
he had been called, he would have met wich his 
hiſtory in this picture, and unqueſtionably” have 
rewarded the artiſt like a king. I muſt leave to 
thoſe who are better acquainted with the particu- 
lars of the hiſtory of painters, the care of verify- 
ing this conjecture, by comparing the dates which 
I have ſpecified, with that which they may aſſign to 
this maſterly performance. 

3dly. In the ſame church is a St. Joſeph by 

Tiarini, and angels bringing him back at the 
feet of the virgin, with whom he expoſtulates 
concerning her pregnancy. Some neighbours of 
both ſexes, preſent at this expoſtulation, form an 
acceſſory, taken from common life, and handled 
with a ſuitable ſimplicity, not in the leaft deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the principal ſubje&t. 
Athly. Among the maſter-pieces of the Carra- 
chi and their ſchool, of which the monaſtery of 
St. Michael in Boſco is full, I could not but ad- 
mire the paintings of the library. Each faculty, 
which, in the libraries, is uſually indicated by an 
inſcription, is there denoted by two perſons who 
have excelled in'that faculty, and who, lying on 
the two cornices of a feigned pediment, confer to 
gether, either warmly or quietly, ſmartly or dully, 
according to the character of their works, and 
the nature of the faculty which they denote. For 
inſtance, on the pediment over ſcholaſtic phi- 
loſophy, the painter has repreſented the Ange- 
lic Doctor diſputing with the Subtile Doctor, on 
dhe univerſal a parte rei: this piece, by its = 
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and farce of expreſſion, makes the ſpectatotʒ 
as it were, preſent at the diſpute of Panurgus a- 
gainſt Taumaſtes the Engliſhman, who argued by 
geſtures *. Theſe figures, which are as big as 
life, were performed by Canuti, who unqueſtion- 
ably had the firſt ideas of each groupe, from the 
abbe Pepoli, to whoſe care the menen. 
ingenious embelliſnment. 
sthly. A Hercules in Freſco in a ſaloon of Graſſi | 
palace. Lewis Carrachi had painted it on a wall 
of his houſe, from whence it has been removed, 
together with a part of the wall, to the place 
where it now ſtands. This figure alone, which is 
of a coloſſal ſize, gives the higheſt idea of the 


artiſt's talents. Time, and perhaps the new ce- 


ment to which it was fixed, has a little degraded 
the colounng. 

The Madonnas, in moſt of the vole lofi by the 
unequal elvation of the porticos along the ſtreets, 
are generally done by the beſt hands. Bologna is 

the only place where ſuch valuable Pa, are ſeen 
in the ſtreets. | 

The profuſion of paintings in his city, cle 
me curious to know what price the Carrachi and 
their pupils uſed to put on their performances; 
and I find it next kin to nothing when compared 

to what they bear at preſent. I ſhall only tell 
you, as ane inſtance, that for the martyrdom af 
St. Agnes, a picture of equal dimenſions to thoſe 
af Mai in Notre Dame at Paris, and one of the 
2 paintings in Italy, Dominichuy only re- 
ceived forty aequins, that is about four hundred 
ener gps neee 8 
1 Kab. 1 2. J. 19. vo Larrgubtte den 
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All theſe great painters, working from inclination, 
placed their whole ambition in the perfection of 
their art, and the judgment of poſterity. Guido 
is the only one whoſe happineſs it was to enjoy his 


reputation, on which he raiſed, almoſt unknow-. 


ingly, a fortune, which he did not keep: he had 
made a vaſt progreſs in his career, in having early 
entered on it ; he had an amazing eaſe and readi- 
neſs, which in his latter days he unhappily abuſed ; 
and the fortune he accumulated he owed to the 
homage paid by foreigners and ſovereigns to his 
admired talents. The vexations, enmities, 'and 
croſſes which embittered the life of theſe famous 
men, and actually ſhortened the days of moſt of 
them, are facts corroborating the many inſtances, 
that eminent genius and reputation fo far 
from being productive of happineſs, very often 
prove a misfortune. The Carrachi might have 
lived very happy as taylors, in which profeſſion 
Lewis was born, and from which he drew away 
Hannibal and Auguſtine ; but then their Names 
would never have been heard of. | 

In the laſt century, Bologna had a man of chat 
calling, who was particularly famous for his 


knowledge in painting and immediate diſcernment 
of the capital merit of pictures, and the different 


ſtiles of ſchools and maſters. This taylor was 
likewiſe” a' mighty politician, and his ſhop che 


office of intelligence for all the news which/the 


court of Verſailles would have ſpread over Italy: 


as a connoiſſeur in pictures and à politician, | 


Lewis XIV. allowed him a penſion, and ſuch 


was his zeal for that prince and his affairs, that 


he Au died by. the ſhock. which ſeized him, 
on 
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on. the news of the battle of Ramelies or Hocks 
ſtet. pI 
The Bologna ſchool has ſubſiſted dn to the 
W 0 time with great honour. Carlo Cignani, 
who was brought up by Albano, and ſurpaſſed 
his maſter, lived and handled his pencil till 1719. 
M. Smith, the Engliſh conſul at Venice, made 
a collection of this artiſt's original deſigns, and 
had them engraved under his own eye by John 
Michael Liotard of Geneva, adding a deſcription 
of them with explanations, of which, however, 
ſome particulars relating to Cignani's life are the 
957 part. This deſcription came out at Venice 
| in 1749. 
5 In what condition the Carrachi found painting 
| at Bologna, appears by the names which Leandro 
2 Alberti has left us of the Bologneſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves there, till the time in 
which he wrote, that is about the middle of the 
16th century. This liſt mentions only five or fix 
. artiſts, of whoſe talents ſcarce any monuments are 
now. exiſting, being loſt in the multitude of fu- 
perio r performances. a 
Bologna has an idiom or jargon Particular to 
itſelf, and the common Italian is there ſpoken ſo 
very a. eh] that Italians themſelves can ſcarce 
A 05 thing of it. In the poem of the Sec. 
chia . are many inſtances of this Jargon 
* n 7 f k ble pronunciation, for, Which 
Fo tors. o 54 I N ſtrollers are noted.” The — 
2 ſelf had not got over it, and particu- 
A 8 wheh i in a heat. During the difference with 
| Feu which warmly, intereſted - him, at ah au- 
nce with M. Capello; the Venetian gre 
„ oOAvd nx: this 
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this gentleman frequently interrupted him, both 
by objections and contrary relations of facts. The 
pope, little uſed to ſuch interruptions, ſaid in an 
angry manner, I ſuppoſe you have ſometimes 
been at a play? and what's that to the purpoſe? 
bluntly anſwered M. Capello; that is, replied the 
pope, you ought to have obſerved there, che 
quando parla il Dottore, tace il Pantalone, i. e. 
on the doctor's ſpeaking, Pantaloon (a) holds his 
tongue. 

The informations I got at Bologna are chiefly 
owing to the marquis Graſſi, and the abbe 
Monti's regard to the recommendations I brought 
them: the marquis, one of the leading men 
in the council -of Bologna, is taken up with 
well digeſted ſchemes for remedying the decay 
of the trade of his country, by reviving 
the ancient and introducing new manufactures. 
Here plenty of the firſt materials, as it were, 
invites induſtry; and what might not be com- 
paſſed by this induſtry, if employed on ſilk and 
hemp, of which Bologna affords ſuch abundance, 
yet exports it to the very great emolument of 
more induſtrious foreigners ? But the papal go- 
vernment and its attendant, continual peace, ſeem 
to. have thrown Bologna into a torpid inſenſi- 
bility, from which it was ſo very different in thoſe 
tumultuous ages, of which I have given, Fl Tight 
ſerch 1 in the beginning of this article. 
The buſtle in which we found the Bologna 
traders getting ready for Sinigaglia fair, made us 
curious to ſee it, eſpecially as it was pretty * 
ly in our way. The diſtance between Legt a 


 Sinigaglia is twelve poſt ſtages, but almoſt double 


Er (6) Theatrical name for a Venetian buffoon. | 
| thoſe 
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thoſe of France, as are all the Italian ſtages be / 
yond Milan. - We made' quick work of this j jour- 
ney, in which, at every ſtage, you come to a city; 
thus ſucceſſively paſſing through Imola, Faen- 
2a, Forli, Ceſena, Rimini, Pezaro, Fano, and 
Sinigaglia, croſſing almoſt at the half way the 
| famous river Rubieon. "if 5 


ROMANIA 


The above towns make the moſt confiderable 
and wealthy part of Romania. Our ſhort ſtay 
would not allow us a very particular ſurvey of 
their beauties, of which they are not quite bare; 
but, ſhort as it was, we were heartily tired of thoſe 
flothful inſolent ſer of ſcoundrels, ſtrutting with 
ſwords by their ſides along the ſtrects, eſpecially 


in the firſt four cities. 


Both the Romaneſe and the people along the 
Po are of one common origin with the modern 
French, being the deſcendants of thoſe Gauls 
who. followed Brennus above two thouſand years 
ago. The part of Italy confining on the Adriatic 
fea, wok the names of thoſe provinces of Gaul 
from whence theſe people came, whether becauſe 
they ſettled apart as provincial bodies, or whe- 
ther they were united only fortuitouſly, and the 
reſemblance _ of the countries | and ſites gave riſe 
to thoſ: appellations. Thus Bologna became 
the a of a new. Por (4): One part of 
Umbria took the 1 name Senones ; 4 TP coun- 
tries near the mouth, of the Po, that, of the peo- 
ple who, had left the mouth of the Loire; and 
theſe. lali had for neighbours new Manceaux (). 


ca Boũ. : (b) Cenomari. 
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To go about tracing any veſtiges of a common 
origin between the Gauls ſettled in Italy, and the 
modern French, would be loſt labour: it being 
now many ages ſince all reſemblance either in 
manners, cuſtoms, or n., has "ur worn 
Hur. | 
Never did they {> dre @ in the pany for 
which one and the other declared in a matter of 
the utmoſt importance and in like circumſtances. 
The decay of the imperial prerogative under the 
deſcendants of Charlemain rouzed the Gauls, now 
become Lombards and Romaneſe, to recover = 
liberty which they maintained for the ſpace of 
three centuries,” leſs indeed by open force, than 
the ſuppleneſs of an ever intriguing policy. The 
Venetians immediately availed themſelves of the 
anarchy to ſecure the foundations of their go- 
vernment. The Lombards and Romaneſe, being 
preſſed by "that power, and by the popes, who 
left no ftone unturned to make themſelves poten- 
tates, and being farther harraſſed, from time to 
time, by the emperors coming ſword in hand 
ro renew their claims, which had grown obſolete; 
their only ſhift was, to give themſelves up al- 
rernately, according to the times, to one or other 
of thoſe powers, who however treated them with 
the cohſiderations due to new conqueſts. Bur nb 
ſooner did the yoke begin to make itſelf felt, 
than they thook it off. The boldeſt ſtrokes of- 
ten decided theſe revolutions, by means of which 
theſe Gauls recovered their independency ; J bur 
ſuch intervals only ſerved the tury of petty ty- 
rants, either foreign or natives, and they were 
driven out or made away with, either on ſulpi- 
| cion 
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cion or mere humour. In a word, till Julius II. 
who laid on theſe turbulent people a yoke which 
they have not yet thought of throwing off, they 
found means to preſerve a liberty, which they were 

every inſtant in danger of loſing, The love of 
independency has ſurvived their liberty, and for 
its laſt ſecurity has made choice of indolence. 
Thus under that anarchy, which we know only 
from wretched accounts (a), the ſtate of Lom- 
bardy and Romania was the ſame. as that of 
Greece, under thoſe ſhining eras immortalized by 


Herodotus and Thucydides | 


"Fin ixere fortes poſt Agamemnona 
Multi: ſed omnes illacrymabiles __ 
Urgentur, ignatique ed... 
Nate... carent qua vote ſao, OUT 
The 8 of Fra rance to which we muſt return, 
was very different under that ſame anarchy, intro- 
duced by the weakneſs into which the regal autho- 
rity fell under. Charlemain's deſcendants. / Whilſt 
uſurpers were ſetting up a new form of government 
on the ruins of that authority, the love, nay the 
very notion of liberty was wearing away among 
the people, who ſeemed to prefer a quiet ſlavery 
to a liberty ever in arms. - The. 28 Ala 
the ſeveral , provinces, found in the Eren 
now under villenage, a. compliance. an 255 


ſion the more wonderful, 3. that, 8 


" (a) It is unqueſtionably: froth chte aden alu tbs ahb 
rogue Rabelais, as Brantome calls him, has forged ee s Pol- 
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ple quietly reſtrained their courage, except when 
the advantage of their maſters called for its exer- 
tion. | 

Whether was this Sd or that of Lombardy 
and Romania the happier at that time ? a very 
nice queſtion, the deciſion of which will be more 
certainly 'come at, by a knowledge of the pecu- 
liar temper and diſpoſition of each of theſe people, 
than by any moral or political ſpeculations. . 

The towns, in our paſſage. from Bologna to 
Sinigaglia, are well built and without porticos : in 
fome of the churches we ſaw very good paint- 
ings; they have likewiſe elegant palaces with 
ſquares and fountains. Romania has even had 
a painting-ſchool to itſelf; and for its head 
counts a Barocci, whoſe compoſitions are not at 
all inferior to thoſe of the great maſters of Lom- 
bardy. This ſchool is ſtill ſubſiſting in a painter 
ſettled at-Fano, and whofe talents, being without 
employment in his own country, have happily 
found a generous patron in the Marckgrave of Ba- 
reith, who, without troubling him to remove, has 
made him his with a penſion. This painter is to 
work for Germany, Italy being. already too full 
of the performances of ancient maſters to think. 
of encouraging living talents. 6 

All we ſaw at Imola, Faenza, Forli, and Ce- 
ſena (a), was the cathedral of Forli, its cupola, 
painted by Cignani, and the vice-preſident of that 
city, to whom we applied for juſtice againſt the po- 
ſtillion who had rn from Faenza . His 


(4), Rimini, 1 and Fano, we fam, more. at leiſure, 
paſſing through them again both in our way from Sinigaglia 
to Venice, and in our return from Venice to Rome. ; 


Vou, 1, L excel- 
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excellency, who was in his waiſtcoat and a browit 
Unen cap, was then at work in his cloſet about a 
piece of black gloſly linen, for a ſummer's waiſt- 
coat, and he did not leave off for our coming. 
At length, after a very long delay, vouchſafing 
to hear us, he cut ſhort the diſpute with a mezze 
termine, by which part of the poſtillion's buonas 
mancia, or fee, went into his people's s packets. 


R 1 N IN 1. ö 


After paſſing the Rubicon whick the Pizatello 
and another ſmall river claim the honour of re- 
preſenting, we arrived at Rimini over a bridge, all 
built of blocks of the fineſt white marble. The in- 
ſcription, ſtill intire, attributes it to Auguſtus and 
Tiberius. This bridge, equally worthy of notice 
for its ſtrength and fine preſervation, is the moſt 
intire monument of the Auguſtan age. Time, 
which disfigures and deſtroys the monuments of 
mere oſtentation erected in honour of the Caſa di- 
vina, feems to have ſpared this in regard to its 
deſign and uſefulneſs. It conſiſts of three com- 
plete arches, and on proportions recommended by 

Palladio as models. On each key-ſtone is a fym- 
bol of the prieſthood or augurate. The Lituns, 
ſeen there in great, is abſolutely the very ſame 
thing as. the croſier 'of e modern Roman ca- 
cholic bilhops. ' Rimini had alſo 4 harbour, lined 
coming | 95 by dhe the e withdrawi of. che. ſea, 
it was demolithed about the ade of the 15th 
century: Pandolphus Malateſta. made uſe of 
the materials for building St. Francis's church, 
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In which it muſt be owned architecture has diſ- 
played whatever it was capable of before the re- 


Ft of the fine arts. 
Rimini cathedral, which was built on the foun- 


* 
Nee 


gave birth, and where ſhe likewiſe died. I could 
get no information on what account the ancient 
inhabitants of Rimini choſe this ſaint for their pa- 
troneſs : as to examining whether this choice was 
a conſequence of the continuation of a fraternity 
between the Senoneſe of France and thoſe of Ro- 
mania, r the chriſtian era, that 
I refer to others. | 
On leaving Rimini you paſs under a triumphal 
arch, raiſed in honour of Auguſtus, after a tho- 
rough repair of the great roads in Italy, all which 
concentered at Rimini, where, if I miſtake not, 
began the Via triumphalss. This arch being much 
ſunk and flattened by time, bears no farther like- 
neſs to the bridge e TOO of white 
marine (a). 80 41 


„ CATOLICA: 


On the” toad from Rimini to Pezaro, lies La 
Mer 4 ' village whoſe ſmall church, ſtill in be- 
4. famous as the, ſhelter of thoſe biſhops, 
what eparating - from the, ef famous council of Ri- 
mir r 4 4 meeting in it to | proteſt againſt the 
5 or that council,” I the country people | 


e rf 57 


(a) Ic is „ in the medal ftruck 
in honour of Auguſtus, on the repair of the Via Flamin u, 
with this inſcription, CV0D VIE Mun. SUNT. 
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in Romania may be judged of by thoſe who re- 
\ ceived us in a cottage of this village, and their 
neighbours who flocked to ſee us, the ruſtics here 
certainly differ from the towns people more than 
in any other country, In theſe good folks, al- 
moſt all fiſhermen, we found a candour, openneſs, 
and morals which amazed us, and the more, as a 
total diſintereſtedneſs was among their good quali- 
ties. They aſſured us that the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring mountains were to the full as good 
as themſelves; that they had, one and all, rather 
die than be like the people in the towns on the 
great road, whom they call canaglia maledetta, an 
abandoned breed; in a word, that if there be any 
truly good people 1 in the world, the territory of 
St. Marino, is the DAE, where they are to be 

found. 1 
„ rom the hill, on the ſummit. of which ſtands 
La Catolica, we were ſhewn the place where once 
ſtood a city now. covered with the ſea, which 
gained there what. 0 I. in e from Ri- 


mini. 


SAN MARINO: 


The road from La Catolica to Ned ſires the 
territories of this ſmall republic, concerning the 
government of which we referred ourſelves to the 
deſcription given of it by Mr. Addiſon, who went 
in perſon to get a thorough knowkdge- of it. 
This little ſtate was on the point of loſing its 
liberty, by cardinal Alberoni's enterpriſe againſt 

Ny during his e in IONS 4. Tlie ma- 
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nagement and execution of this project would do 
honour to the cardinal's bravery, had it been a- 
gainſt a people, whom a ſlender regard to the Ro- 
man purple would not have reſtrained from offer- . 
ing at a defence. The cardinal's red veſtment, 
and a Te Deum, in which he was ſeized with a 
panic, gave a ſanction to this enterprize : Bene- 
dict XIV. diſowned it, yet he kept the original 
charters of this republic, 'the cardinal having pur- 
loined them; and they were Shaw ab in Sons Vatican 
Archivio. © 

I knew at Rome 1 pet y Curt, or limb of a 
law, born at St. Marino, Who had ſacrificed his 
ſmall fortune purely to recover the moſt eſſential 
of thoſe charters, which accordingly he had got 
ſafely conveyed back among the records of his 
country. I likewiſe frequently ſaw at Rome, a- 
mong the Minims of 1a THnitd di monte, ano- 
ther member of the ſame republic, the very 
counter-part of Rabelajs's Parnurgus, a complete 
maſter of the Latin and Greek, and even of the 
vulgar Greek ; well verſed in geometry, chymiſtry, 
and eſpecially botany ; he had travelled over the 
greateſt part of Aſia, even as far as the king- 
dom of Thibet, always footing it, and with- 
out equipage or ſo much as money. He lived at 
Rome from hand ta mouth, placing all happineſs 
in liberty and. chearfuloeſs, which he looked. upon 


as incompatible. with, dependance,, The firſt time 
I ſaw; him was in the laboratory e | 


monte, here, with, all the yehemence of pulpit 
elocution, he was holding. forth, facing the apo- 
thecary of the convent, who, according to the 
: 0 of thoſe places, was one of the ſociety, 
L 3 on 
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on miracles and converſions, the marvellous of 
which increaſing in a climax, at length ſet the 
pious brother a weeping and ſobbing moſt cor- 
_dially. In the opinion of this odd creature, the 
world afforded nothing comparable to ancient 
Rome, except his dear republic of St. Marino: 

it was indeed the only thing he could ſpeak of 
with any ſeriouſneſs. He propoſed, after a few 
more perambulations, to go and end his days in 
his Ithaca, and devote his abilities Inch ene 
in promoting its ae ire e 11d. vin; 


1 E Li R 0. 0 eee 


This city was ' the moft delightful part, of the 
duchy of Urbino: Julius IE diſmembered this 
little territory from his conqueſts in Romania, 
to make a hef of it for 10 family; x Vas, at 
that time, ten leagues in length a | 
breadth, of which DIPTERA 12 che 1 By 
the extinction of Julius's family (4). this duchy 
in 1630 devolved again to the holy fee, . In that 
brilliant age, which the Italians diſtinguiſh by. the 
name of the cinque cento, the court of Urbino 
was one of the principal ornaments of Italy. A 
genius, an artiſt, a gentleman, Was fure of being 
welcome every where, after the happineſs of hav- 
ing pleaſed a court, whoſe eſteem Was the. ſtandard 
of reputation in every kind. Count 1 Cafti- 
_ glione's Cortigiano (3), * 6. courtiery, gives, us 1 


Ca La Rovere. el esd Sd — 119 

9 This work, too Ut e 1500 in Franee, Where ewis 
XII. and Francis I. encouraged the author to go on with it, 

contains the moſt pure principles of morality and policy, 

enlivened with all the * and facetiouſneſs. of the 
court of Urbino, 

| code 
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code of its gallantry at that time. A delicate taſte 
for arts and ſciences, a well digeſted knowledge 
of the world in general, and of both ſexes, chear- 
fulneſs, decent jocularity, and all the graces 
ariſing from refined urbanity, conſtituted the cha- 
racteriſtic of that ſhining court, which uſed to ſpend 
the winter at Pezaro, in elegant palaces, of which 
Httle more than e remains are now to 
de ſeen. | 

This ciry appeared'to-me almoſt as large a Ri- 
Mint, but better built, and more populous ; it had 
a bad character in ancient times, from the ma- 
lignance of its air in ſummer. Catullus uſed to 
call it moribundum ſadem; but its preſent inhabi- 
tants fay, that the draining of the neigbouring 
marſhes has long ſince removed that diſtempera- 
ture. Its gigs Keep up their former reputation ; 
they are certainly che beſt in this parr of Italy. 

_ Fhe churches in Pezaro have ſome pieces by 
Paul Veroneſe and Guido, with ſeveral by Bar- 
focci, who was contemporary with the former, prior 
to tt latter, and inferior to neither in colouring 
and'graces.” Guido Has not a ſingle grace which 
is not to be found again in Bikecorf's une 
tion in the cathedrat' of Pezaro, and in his Cir- 
rumdifion, the chief ornament of another church 
in the fame city. The calling of St: Peter and 
St. Andrew, in a very pretty ſmall church, adds 
the force bf Expitſſion: and the btilliancy of exe- 
cution” to alf the” "graces the ſubject would ad- 
mit, and theſe heightened by tints which time 
ſeems to 'rehew and improve. We were told 
that this painter, uſed to take his angels and vir- 
Sins 12 a brother and ſiſter, who, if art has 

| L 4 not. 
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not added to nature, were celeſtial beauties in- 
* 

I ſpent an evening here at the coffee-houſe, 
where the company conſiſted of elderly nobles of 
this country, talking about foreign news; the al- 
liance lately ſtruck up between Fra rance and Auſtria 
was a long topic for their political talents. A 
yery old commander of an order, next to whom 
I happened 1 to fit, and who had quietly liſtened to 
the whole, aſked me whether I had ever. ſeen any 
thing of France; and on my anſwering 1 in the af- 
firmative, whether Quebec was not near Bour- 
deaux, as he imagined ) without trying whether 
he was in jeſt or earneſt : I replied, that e 
kad, lain! out of 1 my way, but ſince he imagined 
it to be in France i it certainly muſt. r 

The anti ulties of ] Pezaro were Nos. years ago 
ved, wi lanations by one of its inhabi- 
7555 and K foho - intidled Memes er 
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Tue city likewiſe belonged to the duchy of 
Urbino: its preſent name is a remainder of that 
of fanum fortune given it by the Romans. In 
many reſpects it reſembles Pezaro, but is more po- 
pulous, and has what Pezaro wants, one of the 
5 opera cheatres in Italy. Its churches abound 

pictures by the greateſt maſters of the Bo- 
10 ſchool. St. Joſeph's marriage, in the firſt 
chapel on the right-hand in coming into the ca- 
her, leaſed me beyond any I ever ſaw of 
800 The compoſition is quite ſimple, nibil 
habere” ex ingenio videtur ; but ſuch ſublimity, and 
ſuchgrandeur i inthis ſimplicity ! the principal ſubject 
conſiſts of the high-prieſt, the Virgin andSt. Joſeph. 
It was unqueſtionably to make It more projecting, 
that the painter has introduced in the deepening, 
ſome mean perſons ſpitefully leering at the ceremo- 
ny, In the fame church is 4 chapel decorated with 
ſmall pictures of Dominichini, repreſenting the 
myſteries. of the Roſary. But theſe pieces, no 
more than one of Guido's in this cathedral, did not 
take with me any thing like that'of Guerchini. 

In che church of the Phillipini, or fathers of * 
orator . built about the middle of the laſt century 

55 man of wealth, who had taken the habit 

* oe is a moſt valuable collection of 
pa Bag co llefted by the founder; a printed liſt 
of them 1s given. There are ſeveral by Guido, but 

part of them ſcarce to be known, having been 
duhgured ens dauber, who was employed to 

clean 
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Clean them, and who, after ſcraping them, put the 
Finiſhing hand to ſpoiling them by his preſumptu- 
dus retouches. That of the great altar, being 
les expoſed to moiſture than the others, luckily 

did not ſtand in need of repair, and thus eſcaped 
the ravage. It is a capital compoſition, 
of the ſame labour and value as the greateſt pieces 
of that maſter to be ſeen at Bologna. There is 
lkewiſe another very well preſerved in the falſe 
window on the left. 

Ihe ſight of all the beauties and curioſities in 
Pezaro: I owed to the politeneſs of a friendly 
prieſt, whom I accidentally fell in with at the ca- 
thedral. He carried me every where, and in- 
formed me of every thing in the moſt obliging 
manner; he even inſiſted on treating me at the 
coffee-houſe. I found by his converſation which 
entirely correſponded: with this uncommon cour- 
teſy, that he was geniale Franceſe, a hearty French- 
man. For im all the cities of Italy and the very 
villages, the European powers have very warm 
ſticklers, who are generally ſuch from father 
to ſon, and downright hate tho of a contrary 
party. The annient regard of theſe people for 
murtial atchievments ſtill animates them, ſoſthat 
Lewis XIV. by the gteatneſs: of chis projecta and 
the rapidity: of his conqueſts was become che uni- 
verſal favourite among them. RTO 549 

The quarrels. of theſe different parties are = 
Italy, as the religious quarrek | in HON Eng 
land; and. Germany. An Italian in the 
inteteſt deteſts ec ebenen des Fee. f 
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us heartily as a good French Moliniſt deteſts 
Port-Royal and the Janſeniſts, and vice verſa. 
Theſe parties however have been put to a kind 
of nonplus, by the unforeſeen alliance between 
Auſtria and France; yet has it not yet reconciled 
the genial; of thoſe. two powers, moſt of them re- 
taining their former . affections. In the: preſent 
war, enthuſiaſm has formed a conſiderable party 
for the king of Pruſſia; in ſhort, the wars of the 
European princes are to the Italians pretty nearly 
what the ſhews of gladiators were among the 
Romans. They amuſe the people's idleneſs; and 
the ſovereigns foment theſe parties, as divert- 
ing their attention from objects which more nearly 
concern them, according to the maxim, mid 
FP 
0% ave birt 1 Al 6 884 

9 hae evi a tofuinphal areh- of white 
marble, erected to Auguſtus: It was thirty cubits 
high, but is now half ruined by the artillery of Raul 
II. in the liege which Fano' ſuſtained agaluſt 
that pontiff in 1463. Some very uncertain ruins 
are ſnewn as remains of chat temple of fortune 
emma per- received its name: Wg 

At the ſpace of a league from Faro; the Fla» 
nn way eroſſes the Melaurus, now. the Metro, 
in the very ſpot where re b 
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pous Silius Italicus has dedicated to it this i in- 
Bated verſe. 
N ſonanti 
Vortice contorquens undas & ſaxa Metaurus. 


Let us now caſt an eye on the preſent ſtate of 
trade, in that part of Roertanis n we have 
travelled over.. 

Of the firſt four cities between Paloma: and the 
Rubicon, Forli is the only one whoſe inhabitants 
have any inclination for work : their chief bu- 
fineſs, is wax, linen, and umbrellos, with which 
they ſupply the far greater part of Italy. At 
Sinigaglia fair we ſaw a dealer, who alone dil- 
poſes of at leaſt three thouſand umbrellos every 
fair. Faenza, as if ſatisfied with the honour of 
having given name to the finer ſort of, earthen 
ware, makes at preſent - but ey es! and that 
likewiſe very bad. 

The manufactures of Rimini * Neues Gan 
ſuffice for home conſumption; they were relin- 
quiſhed to the Engliſh, for the advancement of 
another kind of domeſtic induſtry. The ſilk, 
which is ſtill gathered in the duchy of Urbino“, 
and in the upper part of Romania, is bought 


up by the traders of theſe two cities, who for this 


purpoſe have entered into terms with the Engliſh, 
in Fn which Italian ſubtilty ſeems to have forgot itſelf, 
They remit theſe filks to England, and the 
enſuing year the Engliſti bring them in return 
ſtuffs of their manufactures, ſucht às mohairs 
and fk and cottoft ſtuffs, with 4 profit for 
2 5 and all, according o the con⸗ 


ſcience 
= See the obſervations on the Milaneſe wade, 
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Cience of the Engliſh, who thus get both ſilk and 
money from Romania. The Romaneſe dealers 
perhaps may find a preſent profit in this meaſure, 
but it can proceed only from the very low price 
of the raw filks, which are brought to their ware- 
houſes ; in the mean time the cultivator, diſheart- 
ened by this reduction of price, makes his mul- 
berry-trees give place to others of more profit, 
feliciores conſerit arbores, The ſilk harveſts di- 
miniſh daily, and thus in time Romania will be 
deprived of a branch of employment, which, 
ſhould induſtry, by any unexpected viciſſitude hap- 
pen to revive here, it will bitterly lament. The 
Lyons traders, who call theſe ſilks ſoies 4” Outre- 
mer, beyond · ſea ſilks, and who are fully acquaint- 
ed with their goodneſs, may worm the Engliſh 
out of this trade, or at leaſt come in for a ſhare : 
but the Romaneſe ſay, that they have very good 
reaſon for "—_ _ them only for wean 
money. 

Fano has . the A of the Engliſh, 
making uſe at home of a, great part of its ſilks, 
in a narrow ſtuff called ferendins, which is com- 
monly well manufactured, and makes verꝝ credi- 
table and likeyiſe., yery, ſerviceable linings; the 
French. I believe, have ſome notion of it. 

The fairs are the chief object of the activ com- 
merce of all theſe cities; their conſumption trade is 
for the greater part carried on by qevs, hd find 
the ſyeets of it. In this. trade England fur - 
niſhes, irs ,wopllens, , and, the Swiſe thein linens, 
the Gale af which, enables; them to (purchaſe e 
Nee oottons. The Tnack manufactures are 
ON * abſolutely 
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abſolutely wn, and of courſe make no pary 
of * commerce. 


SINIGAGLIA.. f 


Sinigaglia has retained the name of the Senos 
neſe, ſettled in this part of ancient Umbria. Se- 
nonum de nomine Senon, ſays Silius ITalicus. It be- 
longed to the dukes of Urbino, who had ſhelter- 
ed it from the inſults of Turks and pirates by 
ſome fortifications ſtill ſubſiſting. In 1758 its 
circuit was enlarging, in order to which 3 its works 
on the weſt ſide were raſed, and new ramparts built 
like the former, which the labour of pulling, them 
down ſhewed to be of a very ſtrong ade 
tion. 

The enlargement of this city, on account of the 
yaſt concourſe of people at the fair time, and the 
foreigners, whom the great buſineſs done at this 
fair might induce to ſettle here, had ng been 
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The air of this city, however, cannot boaſt of 
more ſalubrity than that of all this coaſt of the 
Adriatic. Boccace ſpeaking of a young woman, 
ebe non mai era ſenza mal d occhi, con un color verde 
e giallo, adds che pareva che non 2 Fieſole ma & Siui- 
gaglia haveſſe fatta la ftate. Nov. 4, giorn. 8, i. c. 
„Who was continually troubled with fore eyes, 
« and her complexion green and yellow,” adds, 
« that ſhe looked as if ſhe had ſpent the ſummer 
« at. Sinigaglia and not at Fieſole.“ 

Sinigaglia affords nothing remarkable either in 
its public or private edifices. We indeed ſaw 
ſome paintings by Barrocci, and, in a ſmall church 
in the high ſtreet, a picture quite new, which 
ſtruck us extremely, by the exact reſemblance of 
St. Charles, the perſon it repreſented, to a French 
prelate, whom we had heard preach at Paris be- 
tore the aſſembly of the clergy. . 

We reached Sinigaglia time enough for the 
opening of the fair, which holds the eight laſt days 
of July. The ſhore, along which we had come 
from Fano, was lined with culverines, cannon, 
loop-holes, old arquebuſes, all pointed towards the 
ſea; hkewiſe with parties of ſoldiers in barracks 
at regular diſtances, beſides ſome ſhips of the pope 
lying in the offing. In ſhort, nothing had the 
apoſtolic chamber” omitted for the ery of the 
fair. 1 120 36128 iis a 

Mr. Merlini was there in perſon, 241864 
houſe for the neighbouring nobility. All this no- 
bilizxy, men, women and children, for whom this 
fair is a party of pleaſure, throws a pleaſing. variety 
and a kind of tranquillity amidſt the perpetual 
d nnn eagerly 
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looking out for one another, or hurried in remoy- 
ing goods from the harbour or road to the city, 
from the city to the harbour or road; in unpack- 
ing or packing up, in embarking or landing: not 
2 ſingle beaſt of carriage or draught is made uſe 
of for this buſineſs ; the whole is done by fachi- 
m, or porters, who, with equal dexterity and 


= ſtrength, carry* the greateſt burdens whether in 


weight or bulk. This ſight puts one in mind. of 
a fire, with multitudes got together, ſome quench- 
ing the flames and others clearing the houſes. The 


ttreets are all ſhaded- by tents hung acroſs, and 


_ wetted from time to time; and, for the conveniency 
of carriage, the ground is boarded; Palaces, 
houſes, the whole city is a warehouſe; the har- 
bour, the quays, the ſtreets are one continued 
ſhop, and, in the midſt of them, a thouſand little 
ambulatory ſhops -moving backwards and for- 
wards. What ſweating the heat of the dog-days, 
amidft ſuch buſtle and ſuch a crowd, and in ſuch 
a climate, muſt occaſion, may eaſily be imagined. 
The ditches, the glacis, and the outworks of the 
city are covered with tents, huts, kitchens, 'and 
horſes ſtanding at pickets; and in every little cot- 
tage are ſtowed ſeveral families. The people of 
faſhion ſhelter themſelves in the coffee houſes, 
where abbes. are always gallanting the ladies, and 
theſe tricked . in al their finery 1 in the French 
mode. 
The baſis i this falr is vein: by the ilands 
: al all the coaſts of the Adriatic, Sicily, and a 
part of the Archipelago. The Albanians and 
Archipelago Greeks bring light jackets, waiſt- 
coats, ſhirts, caps, babouches' or large puppets, 
Bn WAX, 
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Fax, honey, &c. An Albanian veſſel had a. 
lading of tar in goat-ſkins, the greater part 
of which, whether ill made or rotten, burſt in 
bringing them from the harbour to the road; ſo 
that this part of the fair was all over tar, and 
crowded with people Fe eser bow it. tis 


Me Apria tun Pice ben. ods ma 


The Greeks ſneaks! Sms or 5 * of the. 
Lingua Franca: a harſn compound of Greek, Ita- 
lian, and Provengal, the three ſmootheſt languages 
now in being. By their air and countenance they 
appear as good people as one would with to deal 
with: every one lay dozing on the pavement, his 
body being a kind of fence to his little ſhop, and 
thus ſold away without changing his ſituation. In 
all other dealers the national air might be diſtin- 
guiſhed at firſt ſight. The Lombard, the Swiſs, 
and the Lyoneſe, called to every one that paſſed 
by to ſee what they liked, eagerly diſplayed all 
his ſhop, exacted beyond all reaſon, but very 
complaiſantly thanked the leaſt cuſtomer. The 
Hollander was wholly taken up with the diſpoſi- 
tion of his ſhop, placing, and bruſhing and clean- 
ing every piece. The Romaneſe and Sicthan, 
leaning with his belly againſt his counter, 
with his hat thruſt down to his eyes, and his 
hands acroſs in the ſleeves of the oppoſite arm, 
was ruminating on his accounts. The ſullen and 
haughty Engliſnman ſhewed what goods were 
aſked him, at the ſame time naming the price, 
and, on any appearance of haggling, haſtily put 
them up again, and took t other turn in his ſhop. 

Vor. I. M 1 law 
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I-faw two Frenchmen there, one an abbe, taken 
up, like us, with viewing the fair; the other 
having bought a fillet of a pretty Grecian 
woman, was for adding to it two ſmall ribbons, 
and. deſired her to favour him ſo far as to few 
them to the two ends of the large ribbon. Theſe 
words were no ſooner out of his mouth, than out 
came, over the Grecian beauty's ſhoulder, a 

brawny arm naked to the elbow, holding up to 
the abbe's noſe à fiſt with the fore finger erect, 
and at the ſame time accompanied witli a fierce 
voice, Signor no, from her indignant huſband, 0 
whom that ugiy arm belonged. lot et a 
On the chird day of the fair the Venetian com- 
mander of the Gulph appeared off Sinigaglia in 
his proper \ſhip, accompanied with ſome ſmaller 
gallies. Every year he mabes this appearance, 
under pretenee of protecting the fair, but rather 
to receive à ſettled fee paid im by the apoſtolic 
chamber, |andawhich hy Venice is looked on as an 
acknowledgment from the pope of its ſovereignty 
over the Gulph. In a ꝓptetty keen expoſtulation 
about this fee; a pope aſking the Venotian am- 
baſſador tere were the republic's': vouchers for 
the ſovereignty of the Gulph : they ate to be found, 
holy father, anſwered he, un the back of Con- 


ſtantine's grant. Formerly che commantler af the 


Gulph came aſhore at Sinigaglia wich a numerous 
retinue, and ſpent łwo or three days therm, during 
which the governor Was to entertain him as; a ſo- 
vereign. By a new agreement, the governor goes 
aboard of the commander, and ſettles with him 
there: by this agreement every body is a gainer; the 
Venetians fit out but a very ſlight ſquadron, and 
„ - 74 | {It 
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it only ſhews itſelf at a diſtance ; and the gover- 
nor is rid of the incumbrance and expence of en- 
tertaining the commander and his train at Siniga- 
glia If any are loſers it is the mere ſpectators, this 
agreement having made a confiderable diminution 
in the variety of the ſhow.” 


We heard at the fair a ſmart ſaying of Bene 


dict XIV. but, to underſtand it rightly, it muſt be 
known that, in Italy, children are {till taught 
their firſt leſſons of politeneſs in a book of the fa- 
mous Monſignor de la Caſa; intitled, 77 Galatino; 
and, by way of reproaching any rudeneſs, the 
perſon is told that he has forgot his Galatino. 
Now Benedict had ſent, by a prelate born at Sini- 
a ſet of child-bed linen, on which he had 
pronounced his benediction, for a new born prince 
in one of the firſt courts of Europe. This pre- 
late, whether ignorant of the cerrmonial, or from 
deſign perhaps ſuggeſted to lim, had — 
his meflage- without viſiting the: lord · almoner of 
that court, the very firſt perſon wham he ought 
to have viſited. The almoner complained of fuch 
neglect to the king: the king wrote very: cars 
neſtly about / it: to his amhaſſacor at Rome; and 
the ambaſſador / immedliatuly demanded an au- 
dience; in uhichiehe aid. not ſpareſ the Sinigaglian 
prelate : Benedict, after uſing all the reafons hich 
he cbuld think of to excuſè or palliate his meſſen- 
ger's/ blunder, and the! ambaffador ſtilß ſtorming, 
he ſaid to him Rut, my lord ambaſſador, be ſo 
good as to tell meis the council of Trent ad- 
«< mitted» in Frandecꝰ The ambaſſador, conceiv- 
ing the drift of this was to call another cauſe, and 
R hin or the object of his audience, en- 
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deavoured to ſhift it off; but the pope ſtill ſtick- 
ing to the queſtion, the ambaſſador at length told 
him, that the council of Trent, as he knew better 
than himſelf, was not admitted in France; . Nei- 
ther, my lord ambaſſador,” returned the pope, 
<« 1s the Galatino at Sinigaglia; Ne anche u Siniga- 
« plia il Galatino This jeſt put an end to the 
difficulty, and the lord almoner, to whom it was 
reported, quite forgot the Italian prelate's folly, 
remembring NW a ere 1 it had occa- 
ſioned. Nen ene e 


e to our meg; into ane and 
Aang the weſtern coaſt of the Adriatic, and 
thoſe delicious territories which are divided be- 
tween the pope and the republic of Venice, I ſhall 
exhibit a picture of this fihe country in the middle 
age, as "drawn by Muratori from contemporary 
hiſtorians and monuments: His accurate account 
of the culture and population of this part of Italy, 
in thoſe ages which are but little known, affords 
a large field for political, moral, and even phyſi- 
cal reflections, which I leave tothe reader. From 
this ſpecimen,” Muratorr's: elaborate work on the 
antiquities of Italy in che middle age maybe; eſti- 
mated ; an immenſe work indeed having pro- 
duced thirty four folibwokimits and twelve quartos. 
It has been re- aſſumed bycthe authbrichimſolf in 
ſeventy-five. diſſertations; in hich every political, 
civil and religious cuſtomi anti uſage of thoſe dark 
times is elucidated. The ſcquelſ is an extract, or 
very free tranſlation of the twenty ſirſt of 

learned diſſertations. n e ern by 
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. Calamities of all kinds had laid open Italy to 
the Lombards, who. ſettled there in 668. Three 
years before a deadly peſtilence, which ſwept 
away mankind by thouſands, had turned many of 


the'towns and large tracts af the country into de- 


ſarts · This ꝓſtilence had been ſucceeded by fa- 

mine: non erat tunc uvirtus Romanis (id eſt Italis) 
ut poſſemt 1efiftere, ſays Paul the deacon, quia & pe- 
ftilentia quæ ſub Nutte facta et, plurimos in Ve. 
netia & Liguria extinxtrar; & poſt annum ubertatis, 


fames nimia ingruens Italiam vaſtabat. The ſettle- 


ment of the Lombards completed theſe calami- 
ties: pillaged churches, murdered miniſters, de- 
ſtroyed eines, the inaſſacre of thoſe whom the pe- 
ſtilence and famine had ſpared, wWoere MONU- 
ments of this conqueſtꝭ; and of that; fanguinary 
war which decided ĩt. Cleph, the ſecond king of 
theſe barbarians, added to thoſe ſufferings, put- 
ting to death or driving aut of is dominions ſuch 
of the inhabitants at whöiſe W rer and wealth he 
took umbrage! Sint word 19 50 29! 2 ne 


T beſe de baſtatlonv might haye been" repaired 


by! peace and tranquiliry ; but, ſo early as the 
year 0590p the Lombards: being at once attacked 
- botlpby=> che Conſtantinopolitan Grerks, who re- 
conquered Modena; Mantuay and Altino, and by 
the French who: afterwards routed them; - ſhed 
"toftetity'bf: Italian Hood to maintain their advan- 
tages gand, to'weaken their nens, ſtuck at no 
mcans hich w blind fury ſuggeſted to them. By 
5 refs order of king Agilulfus, Padua was ſet 
re and totally laid in aſhes: Cremona, Briſcello, 
7 other towns underwent the like treatment, 
040 becauſe they continued 1 in obedience to tha 
6212 M 3 emperors 
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emperors their _ancient ſovereigns : at length; 
all that remained to thoſe ancient maſters of Italy 
was the country of the duchy of Rome, the ex- 
archarte of Ravenna, Naples, and ſome maritime 
towns: and ſtill the Lombards, in revenge for 
their not being able to add thoſe countries to their 
conqueſts, uſed to commit very terrible inroads 
on them. Rome itſelf, Rome, which had ſo long 
been miſtreſs of the univerſe, felt their rage. There 
is an epigram of the ſixth century on the declen- 
fion of her fortune, in which that Tm R 
15 repreſented by this line 


| Roma tibi fubits 1. ibit amor. 


A line without any apparent ſenſe, but with this 
odd kind of merit, that the words are the very 
ſame in reading it backward. 

Such was the appearance of Italy under that 
revolution which ſettled the Lombards there; the 
condition in which the civil wars of Ceſar and 
Pompey had left it, as exaggerated by Lucan, 
was at that t time its * ae 5 


Horrida An abe he inorata per annos 
Heſperia ft, defuntque » manus poſcentibus arvis, 
Rene S antiques babitator in urbibus errat. 
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Thus _ accompliſied' Certalit's'igredliftion 

m Tacitus; a prediction hich. to the misfortune 

of human nature, continues to be verified in our 

times. Pals Romunit nib atrad gudus bella om- 
nium inter ſe gemium video" ov Slg: H 
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The air of Italy, and intercourſe with the re- 
mainder of the conquered people, at length ſof- 
tened the ferocity of the conquerors, peace and 
tranquility took place in the center of the new 
kingdom of Italy, and the greateſt evils of war fell 
only on the frontiers. Civilized morals produced 
good laws, and the citizens were regulated by a 
wholſome and ſtrict police; in a word, the pub- 
lic ſafety was fo well ſettled, that the traveller, 
without any apprehenſions or precautions, might 
carry his purſe in his open hand. At firſt the 
old and new inhabitants of Lombardy were di- 
vided by the Arianiſm of the Lombards, and an 


inequality in the impoſition of the tributes, till 


the converſion of the Lombards, and the equal aſ- 
ſeſſment of the impoſts, removing all difference 
between the natives and the foreigners, they coa- 
leſced into one people and one ſtate. 
Ihe conqueſt of this kingdom, by the French, 
fixed its tranquility, promoted population, and 
introduced all the advantages attending on 
Peace. This happy condition -laſted all the 
time that Charlemain's lineage reigned over 
Lombardy. The death of Charles the Fat, 
and the conteſts of Guy and Berrenger, kind- 
| eff. new: diſturbances, and theſe expoſed it to 


the .. incurſions of the Hungarians, who for 


ſeveral years ravaged it at pleaſure. Theſe cala- 
mities-laſted till Otho the Great, the firſt of the 
Gernizns; who added dhe crown of Lombardy 0s 
that of the empire. 

++ To eſtimate the loſſes of the human ſpecies un- 
der all theſe revolutions, tet. m take & 770. bf Wa 
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wo The country was very thinly peopled, the 
mountains and part of the levels being then over- 
run with, foreſts. The Lombards uſed to call 


117 


writings, expreſſed by Geiom, Gazium, Gagimn, 
Waldum, Gualdum.  Ughelli, has a record in 
774. "by. which Ainlchs, prince of Benevento, 
gives to the abbey of 8. Sophia the church or 
pariſh of St. Peter, fituated i in Gp the church 
of St. Abundus likewiſe ſtanding ,; in Cayo and 
in another' wood, or Gayo, a piece of ground two 
miles in length and one broad. In a diploma of 
Charlemain, preſerved by the ſame compiler, this 
Prince gives to the church of Regio, Gayum no/- 
trum qued in Luciarig conjacet nunc noviter ex- 
colitur. The Lombards had farther brought into 
Italy the words foreſta, Brolium, or Broilum, of the 
ſame meaning, unleſs Sralium more determinately 
ſignified 'what we now. call a art. Charlemain in 
one of his capitularies of — fays,, Lucos noſtros 
quos Brogiles vulgus appellat.. The French former- 
ly uſed in the ſame ſenſe, Gaye, Breiiil, o_ Brofes 
but Fart is the only, word, retaine . 
We have ill a grant of king ARolohus ; in 752 
to'Loptcin, Biſhop Ws Modena, of à Wood of five 
ig en acres, 11 | Jugis numero quingentis, join- 
IX 4 Mods of a royal de- 
melt a7 %% ang nd. on the. fourth to the ri- 
er Fe ena, \ Preſent Panarp,i,» This wood; 
ine domaine of the kings f 
Loft oY dad bits name tn; auconfiderable 
we one js, eee e d- inte abel de., 


8 05 Moden. Accordingly, Dy 
an act 2 corporation. of that city, in the year 
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12355 ſeveral lands, one of which is called Gazio, 
were ordered to be meaſured and improved. 1 
make no doubt bur the preſent wood of Nonan- 
cola, was a part of the ancient royal Gayum: | 

That theſe foreſts are of a very ancient ſtanding, ; 

may be inferred from a paſſage of Sidonius A- 
pollinaris, who, ſpeaking of the Lambro, the 
Adda, the Adige, the Mincio, and other ri- 
vers in Lombardy where he had travelled, ſays, 
that the country adjoining to thoſe rivers was co- 
vered with foreſts of oak and maple, quernis acers 
mſque nemoribus paſſim veſticbantur, of which, at 
preſent, not the leaſt footſtep is remaining. 

To the woods with which part, of Italy was 
over-run, muſt be added the uninhabitable, fens 
along the beds of molt of the. rivers, and the lakes 
and ſhoals' among which the Po and the Adige 
intermixed. ' Inſtead of theſe lakes and fens, we 
no ee fertile and delightful tracts, the happy 
effect of the works undertaken and executed for 
reducing and containing theſe rivers in their bed. 
Had antiquity left us maps of all theſe watery 
places, by comparing them with their preſent 
ſtate, an exact eſtimate might be found N * | 
produce of "thoſe works #7 

We ſhould find that, under ch 


territory, were no more than only ſor many, oyn⸗ 
ed, uncultvated,' and 'uhitthabited tracts; ani 150 ſuch 
in the gimts oſ Vitruvins#, Se, 0 N 
were. thoſe ſfruitful countries wi hich n 2 
delight che ee between A Aves, ia, 

Ravenna. Strabo adds, 
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Reggio, and Como, ſtood amidſt fens; and that 
all the towns of the Venetian territory were entire- 
ly furrounded by the fea, like Venice at preſent, 
or that they had the fea on one fide, and on the 
other lakes, which in Herodian's time were till 
navigable from Altino to Ravenna; and. thus all 
the intermediate country, of which Ferrara, then 
not known, and its rich territory, are now a part, 


had only frogs for its inhabitants. 
- Theſe creatures were naturally free of Ravenna, 


caring to the teſtimonies of Martial 
Meluſpue rang . Ravennates. 


Of Silius en 0 dae the ſituation of 
Ravenna in theſe two lines *. 


. Ruaque gravi remo limo/is — undis 
Lenta paludoſæ proſcindunt ſtagna Ravennæ. 


Laſtly, of Sidonius Apollinaris, who rallying his 
friend Candidianus, then recently arrived in that 
city, ſays to him: ſe municipalium ranarum loquax 
turba circumſlit----Vide quaks fit ciuitas que facilius 
territoriam pateſt babere, mum terram. , Periodical 
alluvions have in proceſs of time given to this town 
what it then wanted 3a very fat and fruitful foil, 
a league in extent, now ſeparating it from the ſea, 
which formerly waſhed it. 994397 wort, ric 

„Claſſe near Ravenna +2 place of import- 
ang in the time of the Romans, whoſe fleet, for 
che ſſecurity of the Adriatic, ſea, lay there, is two 
leagues from the fea, which once formed its m_ 
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bour at the mouth of the Savio, now turned into 


another channel by that accretion. 
At the ſame period of time Bologna and Mews 


dena ſuffered extremely, by the ſtanding waters 
which covered part of their territory, and the reft 
was all woods, ſo that a communication with theſe 
two cities was doubly dangerous. 

Let us particularly go on with the ſtate of 


Modena. St. Ambroſe, in a letter written about 


the year 388, imitating the famous paſſage of 
Sulpitius's letter to Cicero, ſays to Fauſtinus: de 
Bononienfi veniens urbe, a tergo Claternam, ipſam 
Bononiam, Mutinam, Regium derelinquebas : in dex- 
trã erat Brixillum, d fronte occurrebat Placentia, &c. 
Te igitur tot ſemirutarum urbium cadavera terrarum- 
que ſub eodem conſpetiu expoſita funera non admoneu, 
&c. 

Such was the ſtate of Italy after the tranſlation 
of the empire to Conſtantinople. The ſubſe- 
quent invaſion of the Lombards, and their con- 
tinual wars with the Greeks, of which all the ter- 
ritories near the Exarcharte were the theatre, 
could not better the condition of thoſe deſolate 
countries. Modena, then a frontier of the Lom- 
bards, was in time deſtroyed and forſaken, and 
the remainder of its diſtreſſed inhabitants removed 
to Citta· Nova, then recently built by king Luit- 
prand, at ſome diſtance from it. To tus emi- 
gration they were forced by the'tivers Which wa- 
tered che territories of Modena, and being left to 
themſelves, When, by the misforrunes of the gimes, 
the works for confining! them within their” beds 
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were no longer kept up, overflowed the country, 
and ruſhed into the city to ſuch a degree, that, what 
with the ſand, gravel, and ſtones, from the Ap- 
pennine hills, which eyery inundation lodged there, 
the ground was raifed ſeveral fathom. - 

In the moſt ancient draughits bf donations, ſales, 
and leaſes, we meet with. nothing but” woods, 
fens, Ponds, Piſtoris, and lakes (4 0. To theſe 
informations may be added thoſe collected on the 
ſame ſubject by ee Sylveſtri, d Nobilt di Ro- 
vigo, in 725 deſcription which he has pt ubliſhed 
delle paludi Adriache.. ys Tops „Hees 

All theſe 0 and ſens thus filling up, by 
degree ces, both V the mud Which the ſea he 2 
degge 916 Pe 
up in thoſe wh Wich it communicated, and by 
ws e ſubſtances, brou ht thither by the ri- 
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Among the monuments of the Ambroſian. ba- 
filic collected. by Puricelli, is one of the year 
1201, concerning a Lobia, or public portico, 
which, though adjoining to that very baſilic, was 


covered only with - ſtraw ; hence choſe frequent ö 


fires in the Iith and 12th centuries, deſtroying, in 

2 few, hours the greateſt. cities. Under this ca- 
Ta ak oy fell Milan, Placentia, Bologna 
and Modena, A Chronicle of Padua inſerted a- 
mong the Seriptores rerum  Talicarum, ſays, that i in 
1174, 4 fire ; in that city deſtroyed two thouſand 
ſix hundred and fourteen houſes, which. at "that 
lime were built only of wood, and the covering thatch. 


In the more remote ages we meet with houſes in- 
tirely built with ſtraw. Guy biſhop of Modena, 
in 963 gave in copy-hold, ſuch a houſe, caſa pal- 
liaricia. In 1105 Milan, ſince fol falf of ſtately 
edifices, was reduced to, aſhes... On this terrible 
conflagration Galvano Fiamma obſerves c, .« 155 
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Let us now return to thoſe new iſlands; 
which gradually ſpreading have formed the territo- 
ries of Altino, Ravenna, &c. The alluvions, 
which formed their firſt connection, were called 
donſi or daſſi, polgſini, corregii or corregie, no doubt 
from their long and narrow form reſembling ſtraps 
of leather. In 87x the emperor Lewis II. rati- 
fied, in favour of the biſfiop of Reggio, the do- 
nation of the iſland of Suzaria, with its dependen- 
cies, qua ab hominibus Pagi vocautur pollicini. Ac- 
cording to the expreſſions of the abovementioned 
ſtatute of Ferrara, among other functions of the 
podeſtat, he bound himſelf by oath to take parti- 
cular care, quod pollicini divif er enter ita quod 
per ipſts apgeres quilibet euer S Pelles libere polſit 
ire. Fhe word Corregio or Cotrigia, in the ſenſe 
here underſtood, Was very ancient in Italy. In 
the Scriptores rei agrarie it is defined, mwons gut 
in madio uſqur ad jagalem permittel: and this word 
was added to the name of moſt of the villages 
built on thoſe ſlips or banks, from which the was 
ters had ebbed away! Among many other places, 
an act of Garſendomus biſhoß ef Mantua, in the 
year 1180, mention the following: Corriginm' Ga- 
| nume Corrigitn Myebalii, Langinſenio, 


iv itt de” 
feala' divillews imm ' corviginm ab hi.” Flumen Ar- 
coninte” & lacuſ Taurus dibidit . Like 
wiſe, among the eſtatès given in 999 by s St. Ade- 
laida, the mperor Otlto IIId's er, to 
the monaſtery of St. Saviour at Pavia are Corrigia 
in Tenpola, Dorfum frütunuriæ, 4 Boni venti. 
Other Corrigla ate mentioned in che will of the 
marquis Almeric in 948. To conclude, in all ap- 
pearance the town of Corregio, which gave birth 

| | | to 


NT A LE 7 79 
to the celebrated painter ſo called, and which, af- 
ter having been a long time under its own parti - 
cular lords, now belongs to the houſe. of Eſte, 
owes its appellation to anten mee 
which its firſt houſes were built. 

In the reign of Frederick I. ee 


of Ferrara was interſected, and the greater part of 


it conſiſted of impracticable fens. Radevicus, in 
the hiſtory of that emperor, relates under the year 
1158, that his forces penetrated to the very walls 
of Ferrara: yvhich,“ adds the hiſtorian, . ſeems 
« ed incredible, the marſhes, by the reftux of the 
<« waters of the Po into them, being to thus city 
<« an inſurmountable fence, from which it in- 
ſults its neighbo 
Theſe fens are now no more, and have been ſu- 
perſeded by a fertile tract of land, a kind of ores 
ation, for Which Ferrara is beholden to the works 
undertaken and executed by the orders and under 
8 Hie lee of ae wee e 
e, gn „Ag G 26 604} 51 Ang 
The grounds which in other pants e len 


the like manner ſuperſrded the ſhoals, ſens and 


marſhes, with, the face of; the country have changed 


the nature: af the ſoil. and its. products. Modena, 


for inſtapee, which in Strabg's. time was famous 


for its incomparable. wool, has loft that adwan- 


tage, which; however, is made. up by otherg. The 
diggings which, from |time. to time, become he- 
cellary within the; circuit of the new. city, diſeo- 
ver the prodigious elevation of its preſent ſite 
above the e Wen ae found at a. very 
gran depth Yb! oi ation Off E. nt DIS S 
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n' the formation of theſe new grounds nature 
Pr ſome aſſiſtance 2 art: peace, with-the 
increaſe of men, incteaſedd conſumption, wants, 
neceſlaries, the cultivation and the worth of lands. 
From the era, of che chief enterprizes of chis 
| kind may be dated the commencements of the 

greatneſs, opulence and. power. acquired, b 7 
republican cities. of Ital 7. The clearing of grounds 
came. Joon to be . as vigorouſly as drain- 
ings. A NA Me the counteſs Matilda in 1112 
makes mention of, a pot f in the Ferrareſe, gued 
nunc e ater, & 4 partt exlirpatum ot; and 
farther of à Raucus dt, Foarne Anaſtaſii. Kundus, 
derived from the old Latin ward runtare, is what 
in old French was called an Epart, that f is, a 
wood or part of a foreſt, newly cleared. 
Countefs Matilda held by leafe, from abbe of 
Nonantula, a vaſt foreſt covering the whole terri- 
tory of Nogara. On the deceaſe of that princeſs, 
the people of Verôna fell to hewing it down, in 
order for cultivation. Innocent II. in à brief of 
| 1136, makes a ;heavy'camp Kant abon this ihcru- | 

non, which he expreſſes in 75 bet terms glirefted. to 
the people of Verona? Ned Negarienſan Sloan 
extitpaverttis; eamgue veftris. Albus Gu, In a 
contract dated 1713, for clearing a, foreſt in — 
Ferrareſe, the undertaker Kiys, 7. ran PL. 
quam runcabo, frui, debeo. Per @nnas. tres; Petra red- 


dam terpoticum ; char a i, three. years poſſeſſion, 
clear; of all charges, PROVES © of 

x pry. ER rioned in che firſt p Patt of 
the Hiſtory of the Houſe of Eſte, are the pity , 
Aunplis and e ſynonimous with Ronchus; 


: | indeed. 
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Indeed | du dene has, terra exemplata, txemplatio, 


from which Xemplum differs only in the 


wait of « one letter. Theſe words are undoubtedly 
detivatives from the Latin ampliare or exampliare, 


and from the fame ſourte likewiſe may come the 


Italian Jeompio. "The new arable lands were called . 

W 1 but the more general word v was Ronchus | 
and it has; given. name to a great numbe 8 5 

places . and don , Italy, ,as Ronco, Ro 


vetere, Kenchi, Rencaglo, Roncag lia, 0-4 


But 'nbge of (theſe, places make fuch a figure 
in ancient monuments a8 the Roncgg/ia: of Pla- 
ee NG eld on the of ths 
Po, without a angle tree in it; here the 1 
ind, barons, of Tealy held their wee: An 
"id; the German, emperors came to pol⸗ 

eon of the cromm of Lombardy, this place 


was. the ſcrne of of the ceremony. We. 
ge. PRs, of population, i 
n * grounds abſolutely neceſſary, was 
$0. the. 0 Bean of 


oY towards churches and their courtiers.. 
The profuſe grants of lande, vgs, allles, 
0¹ 


<< even regalities, to Mine folcired Fn r them, 
e as. It a. people of 1 
Each $o oe . 5 In. 8 2 
petty enger. improve — 
poſk e Ki 5 draw: thi- 
ther inhabitants, that he might have ſon in of 
a court and 4 good number of ſubjects. . heſe 
1 e drained the territory b elong- 
q wiring power and wealth by the dy 
Sia popula: from griciire 409 trade, 

Vol. I. degan 
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began in the rith century to life up their 
heads, and obliged all the neighbouring poten- 
tates to ſubmit to their laws, to reſide within 
their walls, and to ſhare in the honour and offices 
of. citizens. 
» This was the eds when {crvitide, which 
had fo long prevailed in Italy, became extin- 
guiſhed. Under the dominion of the Romans, its 
whole territory was. parcelled out/into numberleſs 
eſtates, cultivated by gangs of ſlaves, who were 
annexed to the lands, and ak 2 with them 
in all the changes of pro The invaſion 
of the Barbarians, in eating the the ſhackles. of the 
er part of theſe ſlaves, did what Chriſtianity 
had not deen able to do. Their maſters, being 
themſelves chreatened with ſlavery, {et them at 
Uberty for their defence. | Others fecured them- 
ſelves by joining the Barbarians, who knew of no 
other right of ſervitude than over ſlaves taken by 
themſelves. Great numbers of ſtaves however 
Kill remained in Italy, under the Lombards and 
French. They made a conſiderable part of the 
poſſeſſions of the church itſelf: it appears from 
ſeveral acts, that abbots and .bilbops uſed to let 
them out to ſeculars, under wham their condition 
was alleviated by the hopes of manumiſſion, which 
it does not appear that the church ever granted, 
unqueſtionably on account chat theſe poor crea- 
tures went along with the immoveables, And this, 
together with tlie lenity of the ſeculars in granting 
manumiſſions; are verified by a law of Pepin, or- 
dering that, ould a father by will manumit all 
his Naves, yet might the daughter and beires 


tract from Moratori's 15th-Differtation. 
Ce 4% ji 3 1 29 
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chim and retain one third of them. Manumiſ 


fiohs were farther facihtated by the multiplicity of 
the fotms under which the laws allowed of them 
The petty ſovereigaties, ſet up in the . 10th 
and 1tth centuries, were as ſo many figinls calling 


thoſe, who: were groaning in thrakdom, to the en- 
zoyment of liberty. Theſe little potentares, being 


bften/at war among themſelves, and the cities pers 
perually embroiled with one another, ſet the flaves 
of their territories free, in conſequence of arming 
them; and the proximity of all theſe belligerant 
powers afforded the ſlaves,” whom their maſters 
were for keeping in flavery, ure and ſpeedy 
means to ſhake it off: in a word, the fortiſied 
caſtles, then thick ſown in Italy, were to the ſlaves 


what formerly the aſylum, opened by Romulus, 


was to the ſlaves of Latium. The admiſſion of 
theſe flaves to the freedom of towns and cities is 


to be reckoned among the firſt cauſes of the pro- 


— increaſe of population i in Italy. 
The towns and cities, being not ſufficient for 


a number 'of their inhabitants, enlarged their 


circuit: hence the ment of Naples, Mi- 


dan, Florence; Pavia; Verona, Padua, Cremona, 


Bologna, Ferrara, 8&c. which only two centuries 


theſe” cities, if '6ver Jo little acquainted with the 


antiquities of his country, points out tb ſtrangers | 
ements of their circuit, and 


the ſucceſſivye 
within this circuit many churches; wore  originnd. 
7 were built without the walls. 

Some wiſe regulations, at the Ge clove, took 
Place for providing dwellings anſwerable to the 


hymn. ang of the eeuntry people. The moſt 
| N 2 . ancient 


befbre were mere defarts. At preſent every one in 
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ancient. ature in being, relative to the city of 
Modena, directs that * all who had between that 
city and Cittanova poſſeſſions 2d minus oo bu- 
tt bulcarum,'.to build a houſe: on it, and live in 
_ « the ſaid houſe, or cauſe it to be lived in.” For 
facilitating the culture of theſe poſſeſſions, the ſame 
ſtatute had nominated a jury of ſtimatores or ap- 
praiſers; and the proprietor of a conſiderable parcel 
of land had the privilege of purchaſing, accord - 
ing to their eſtimate, any, e eee 
incloſed within his eſtate. 

If we; xecal our ſurvey. to che preſem ſtate. of 
Ialy, it will ſhew us how extremely population 
has decreaſed there: that except Leghorn, and 
ſome cities Which ſtill enjoy their ſovereign's pre- 

ſence, Italy, in the midſt of profound peace, is 
in a way of finking' again into that condition, to 

which it had been reduced by the beforementioned 
deſtructive wars. The overthrow. of its manufac- 
tures and trades, now poſſeſſed by other nations, 
together with a great part of it being ſubject to 
foreign powers, are the chief cauſes of its depo 
pulation. Yet the Italians, will have it to contain 
at preſent twenty millions of ſouls, of which to 
Venice they aſſign fur millions; to the Mi- 
laneſe two hundred and forty thouſand, and to 
Piedmont two millions; ; whereas the pope's do- 
minions, by the late account, taken under the in- 
ſpection of cardinal Valenti, have anly, eleven 
hundred thouſand. __ 
Luxury being to flouriſhing ſtates 4 r 
nations as, ruſt to metals, let us enquire by what 
means and how far it got footing in Italy dur- 
nee. 3 far from 
N 4 FH 1 eſcaping 
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eſcaping Muratori's attention, that he has devoted 


to it part of his twenty-third e wn of with 
{ ſhall ſet down ſome extracts. 

The condition of Italy, in this reſpect, during 
the centuries preceding the revival of its ſplendour, 


may eaſily be conceived. Its towns and fields being 


turned into de ſarts, the diſtreſſed inhabitants who 
had ſurvived the peſtilence, famine and the ſword 
of Barbarians, had ſcarce the immediate neceſ- 
faries of life, and, by the total "ceſſation of trade, 
were without any means of bettering their con- 
dition z beſides prudence would not admit of any 


oſtentation which might ſimulate the ns of : 


1 conqueror. 

Ricobaldo, who lived in herd ceiitury con- 
clades his hiſtory of Ferrara with a picture of the 
manners of the [ralians, r N 
ee 

e Unger Frederic 11” Gays that piftorien; «the 


« manners, cuſtoms, and way of living, were very 


« remote from any appearance of luxury. The 
men wore on a cap, which they called majata; 
4 Kind of SG ts no other ornament than 
« jroh ſcales. he huſband and wife eat out of 


tlie Tame a as for plates the uſe of them 


«was not known. A rummef of two ſerved a 
« whole" fainily ; their light was a lamp, no 
& candles bf any kind having been yet invented. 
« Men-wore cloaks of ſkins or coarſe wool, both 
« without any linings. The cap was of the ſame 

« ſtuff; as was the women's apparel, even of 
* brides. Little or no gold was to be feen in all 
* their dreſs. | As to food, the” commonality eat 
13 | Y N3 « freſh 
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« freſh meat only three times a week, albino | 
waz vegetables dreſt with that meat, which cold 
„ ſerved for ſupper, It was only ſome. af the 
« moſt wealthy who drank wine in ſummer: no- 
« thing but abſolute neceſſaries were kept in ei- 
ther cellars or lofts. The portions of wives 
< were anſwerable to the little coſt of their main- 
* tenance. The apparel of young women con- 
< ſiſted of a kind of coarſe robe which they cal- 
« led Soutanne, and a: large flaxen veil called 
&« Xacea'; all the head-dreſs of married women 
© themſelves were fome broad ribbons about their 
„ temples, and hanging down their cheeks. The 
ec object of men's oſtentation was their armour and 
< horſes. The prime nobility diſtinguiſhed them- 
< ſelves by fortifying their houſes with towers, 
the number of which proclaimed ta the neigh. 
« bouring country, the grandeur of a city in the 
_ % multitude of its nobility. ' At that time a very 
flender ſum of money made a rich man.“ 
Kicobaldo is ſilent as to the manners of the 
clomid; who, before the times which this hiſtori- 
an had in his eye, differed greatly from the par- 
 fimony ef the laity; at leaſt, if they are to be 
judged by St. Peter Damian's invectives. But the 
clergy were rich; for the church had taken care of 
is poſſeſſions at the time of the Lombard con- 
queſt; and the figure it was obliged to make 
| could not be kept up, but by an appearance of 
ſtate and luxury; beſides this luxury and ſtate 
might be the more ſtriking from its contraſt to the 
vretchedneſs of the However it was, in 
the following manner does St. Peter rs” 
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of the cardinals and biſhops in his time *, „They 
are inſatiable in the purſuit of riches, that thei 
tables may be covered with pyramids of meats 
« ſeaſoned with-all the ſpices of India, that wines 
«4 of every kind may ſparkle in their chryſtal 
3 veſſels, that wherever they come, a ſoft and 
gorgeous bed may be prepared for them. Then 
the canopies, the tapeſtry, and carpets in cheir 
<« apartments !----Such, now a-days, is the tem- 
« perance, ſelf-denial, and ſimplicity, by which 
«the miniſters of the Lord are to be. characte, 
< rized.----The kingly purple is too uniform and 
dull in its colour: even for beds nothing is 
« made uſe of under variegated ſtuffs of the moſt 
< lively and glaring colours. Home linings are 
< too common, lamb-ſkins too mean; they muſt 
de have ermins, ables, and martens, and for no 
< other reaſon but their being of a price which 
few can reach. The multitude of vanities. e- 
« qually ridiculous: and deplorable overwhelms 
me. I cannot ſtand the ſight of thoſe mitres 
« richer than | Tiaras; thoſe horſes, the like of 
*« which the imperial ſtables ſcarce afford; thoſe 
« rings of enormous gems; . thoſe cruſiers covered 
« with and jewels. Never did I ſee at Rome 
« jeſelf any thing of the laſt kind, which exceed- - 
+ oily: air (oF: aha: biſhops of Aha ond 
£6 Trani.“ | 
The greateſt nablemep FIRE fl their wy 
only on occaſional feſtivities, as. the nuptials of 
their children, or at their inſtalment as knights 
and theſe extraordinary expences were defrayed by 
4 conzribution impaſeg. an the vallaly and ſubjecta. 


25 Lor „ Opuſc. 31. cap. 6. 
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By this obſervation it is that we muſt eſtimate 
the magnificence of the marriage of counteſs Ma- 
tilda's father, a full detail of which the monk 
Doniſon has left us in the firſt canto of his 
poem on the counteſs. Beſides, the poet's fancy 
muſt be thought to have furniſhed ſome con- 
tributions towards the preparatives and de 
of ſuch à ſuperb entertainment. 
Thus, from theſe momentary feſtivities, no- 
thing can be inferred againſt 'Ricobaldo's deſcrip- 
tion. Let muſt we not omit the reproaches of a 
Frenchman to the Italians on their attachments to 
the delights of the table, in a poem compoſed 
About the beginning of e erer pre wy v. in ON 
eur of er e pi 


7h "Gadd Bello" 999 
„N Bend ait, durir pretenditis . 
O tali] potins vobis facra pacula cordi, 
Gabin. F. omachum nitidis laxare _— 
4d ner beat” not 
But har e want is n good A, 
cheer refined by luxury, whereas” db paſſiige 
gives us! enly:;thÞ Hemel cher of gi he 
roc A aso Sf to eee nom 909%; v 
The former offers itſelf ER in JohioP"'Sa 
libury's account of a ſuppet to which hetwas in- 
vited by a rich merchant of Apulia. The 
** ſupper laſted, till, very late at night) und & if 
+ Sicily, Calabzia, -Apulit,! and Campana; eould 
ac « nat; affordi-any, thing good enough, we were 
yed, with all che. deintzes of Conſtantinople, 
— dana If yon 
: 4 S would 
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«would be more particularly informed about 
e plenty, the neatneſs and regularity of che 
« entertainment, and the eaſy politeneſs of the 
« maſter: of the houſe, | aſk the treaſurer of 'Can- 
« terbury, ho was likewiſe one of the company.” 
A merchant at Cadiz could at preſent give the 
like ſupper : but it is not therefore to be inferred; 
that Spain is a N ae where-muck 0 ny 19 
in vogue. r 

But in the 12th 1 d ee of Salif: 
bury lived; we meet with a memorial of this 
kind more ſingular. The canons of St. Ambroſe 
of Milan uſed, on certain ſtated days, to go and 
ficiated with them in the Ambroſian Baſilic. The 
abbot was for reducing them, at theſe meals, to 
the community's pittance, on which they brought 
an action againſt him, inſiſting that he ſhould 
cauſe nine diſhes to be ſerved to them in three 
courſes. The firſt cold fowlap gambus de vine;-and 
cold pork : the ſecond, ſtuffed fowls, beef with 
a pepper ſaucer and meat pies 2" the third; roaſted 
fowls, fricafied kidnies and ſtuffed pigs: The re- 
cord of tis odd diſpute; which is to) be fount 
among the monuments of the Ambroſian Baſilie 
collected by Puricelli proves:noching againſt the 
— — living; even ogra: 
century. 10 us 1 Der 
; — the pevjul all kept | 
up amidlt: lx che mixforrumes- und ealamities of 
thaſe - centuries,” is to be fvund only t. Noſhe. 
This eity bad but fhigh] felt the iffuption of 
on 1 and Lombard Win che Pope 
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had refided-at Rome, their court, with the rich» 
nels and expence of it, beſides other circumſtan- 
es, cauſed 4 plentiful circulation of money, 
_ hough ſo farce every where elſe; in a word, 
in thoſe days, as in ours, the Romans were ex- 
_ eefſively fond of ſhow: in the gratification of that 

taſte which prevailed, and ſtill prevails among 
the very populace, they grudged nothing. 

So early as the year 1108, Paſcal II. at the 
cquncil of Benevento, had prahibited the eccle- 
faltics.. wearing lay dreſſes : veſimenta feculeria 
& precro/a. But the choice of Roman finery was 
diſplayed when the unhappy Conradin made his 
- entronce inta that city in 1268, on his unfortu- 

nate expedition to Naples. © Acrafs the ſtreets 
$.through which he paſſed, were ſtretchod ropes 
full of girdles, ſaſhes, large knit purſes, gloves, 
* mittens, bracelets, rings, collars, bodkins, bod- 
_ ** flees, mantelets, cloaks, quilts, countorpanes, 
 * and, bed-eurtains hanging to them: the gloſs of 

the zieh ſtuffy, fine colours, exquifite embroi- 
* dexies, and furs of all kinds, was heigthtened 
< by: that, ef the gald, jewels, and pearls, with 
* which all thoſe garments, of themſelves . 
ly, were enriched.” 
Saba Maleſpina, a conternyorary hiſtorian, men- 
dens this ſhow. as ſornething magnum & auditu 
mirabile, una coſa fupenda; but our age, whiek 
may be allowed to underſtand. thoſe things bet- 
fer than Malcfpina, will take the boy of tink: 
Jag ocherviſe. 


The gate, by which 1 did effeftugily make 
2 wy into Italy, was Naples. Thoufands of 


Hist. lid. 


Provengals 
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Provengals py F rench had followed Charles of 
Anjou to the conqueſt of that kingdom, and his 
fortune drew to Naples new ſwarms of adventur- 
ers, who maintained themſelves at court, and pup 


in for favours. by a laviſh parade, of Which 
thechief burden fell on tradeſmen. A ſparkiſh.and 
luxuriant court was quite a new ſight to all Italy, 
and an example the more contagious, as the Ita- 
lians were then growing rich. A journal printed 
among, the feript.. rerum lealic. ſays, that the Nea- 
politans were quite in an extaſy at the magnifi- 
cence of the entry of Charles of Anjou, and the 
queen his conſort. < The march was headed by 
« 400 men at arms, French, in gorgeous uni- 
c forms, having on helmets. with agrets and 
« plumes of feathers , theſe were followed by a 
company of Friſons in ſuch liveties that no- 
6 thing could be richer; then came ſixty French 
lords, with large gold chains about their necks ; 


« then appeared the queen in a coach, carelta, all 


7 ſky blue velvet within and without, and 

&« 4 5 embroidered with. gold flower de luees : 
« Tale cbe, adds the author of the Journal. 4 2 
tt vita mia non vidi la piu bella vile, in my whale 
« life I never ſaw ſo fine a fight.” 


This is the firſt coach which has cee de 
me in the monuments of thoſe ages I haye been 


inquiring into. When Frederic. 58 came ta Pa · 
dua in 1239, he was met by all. the beautics: ee 
off in their richeſt dreſſes and ornaments *, Gade 
tes in phaleratis & ambulantibus: 4 riding 


on their paliics richly permet 3785 Jad 5 
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Before we leave the progreſs of luxury, let us 
bring to remembrance” the deſcription of the pre- 
ceding times, which Dante puts in the mouth of 
Caccia Guida, one bf his anceſtors. 

I have "ſeen, fays the good old man, 1 have 
feen the time, when Florence enjoyed peace both 
at home and abroad. Our women then adorned 
< themſclyes with thriftineſs and modeſty, inſtead 
* of faunting with theſe gold chains, thefe crowns, 
<< theſe girdles, and all thoſe gewgaws, which, if 
<«< admired, draw the looks from thoſe who wear 
7 them. A father's $ joy at the birth of a daugh- 
ter was not imbittered with the thoughts of the 
« exceſſive portion ro be given ber; and the num- 
« ber of births was not diminiſhed by any fuch 
< faddening thoug ghts. 1 have ſeen the heads. of 
Florence, I Ries ſeen Bellincion Berti, walking 
« publickly i in the ftreets with a leathern 1 5 
« faſtened by. 2 bone-clafp, and leading his wife, 
« who had no fuch thing as 4 docking glas. 1 
« have ſen the Ni erlis, I have ſeen the Vecchios 
in a Kin, yh fe maing of wah was its wool, and 


5 their wi bo . 1 0 6me ein g And a 1 5 
We perctive WT * a; gradatio inn vary aws 
4 7 05 the counci of Lyons i in 
| 97855 2 or | e women t gh- 
ede ute << in apparel, partly 

by 850 of the r expences which h were its 
natural © 1 5 e 
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2 yard i in length, necklaces, bracelets, girdles a, 
bove the value of fifty. ſols, and trimmings, of 
„ gowns.exceetling three livres, with a fine on the 
+ goldſmith or taylor offending: againſt. that ark 
« nance.” . (AT 1302 4 aint: Doane 
John Villani,” in the 13th book. of his Fine 
under the year 1342, ſpeaks, of the ardour. of the 
young Florentines for layi aſide the Roman 4 
ga, which till that time ks been retained at F. Jo- 
rence, and. introducing i in its ſtead the more 
ful and ſmart, but very complicated and zrou 15 
ſome dreſs, worn by the French in the 8 2 
the duke of Athens. It was a kind c 
ſuch as players wear in the character of . 
and which the Spaniards retained a long time. 
An anonymous manuſcript of the 14th century, 
relating to the patrician and plebeian families of 
Padua, informs us that in that city boys went 
hare-headed to the age of twenty; Milan kept up 
this cuſtom for a long fime, and the gele rated 
Locke was for promotii ng it in England. «< 
« the age of twenty,” continues 1 the mara r 
they wore either Forli-hats or hoods, or. 
40 © TOONS... Over a laſhed and very cloſe; 8 5 15 
« wore 2 large 1 the | ſtuff of w 
« leaſt ;rwenty_ fols. 85 yard: 
« families took e to dil 
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2 7 
6 ſightly horſes, and „ . certain 
« feſtivals, the young nobility, glut bed r enter 
« tainments to their N s, and oj , of chem 
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«<'country-ſeats about Padua ally  exhi: 
« bited diverſions of one kind or other. On the 
* greater feſtivals, all the 5 young nobility on horſe- 
back, and i e ub. troops of two or three 
* hundred each, tried their ſkill i in races, running 
it the ring or tournaments, which never paſſed 
& without ſome miſchief. From theſe gal- 
« lantries, the —_— Padua got the name of 
the realm of love.” Such ws Ul manner of 
Fving At e under that Ezelin de Romano, 
whom Venice ſtripped of its territories; and whom 
its Kiſtortans make” the moſt: cruel and mercileſs 
of all' They have forgot to intimate that 
Kis r zarkable entouttgement of theſe ſports 
might be à branch of what politicians Call arcana 
Hrannidis. The women being left to their own 
wills, employed all their invention in varying 
modes of dreſs, and making them $5; expenſive. 
Of ſome the abdyementioned manuſcript gives us 
à ſpecimen: Falbalas, br furbelows were” of the 
number; at leaſt 1 perceive them in the 
and criſpatas of the mz ſeript. It Further tells 
us, that before Ezelin's reign, the townfineh did 


not offer to mingle” 0 h the entertainments of the 
Robili 75 and that by a law, ſbenet fit nobillun 
fader ephIarium mide; 1 Hikes citius agar appone- 
reals "but this law grew Obſblete under Ezelin, 
enbotragemient'of f tiny and! be peckrcles col. 


Wind All. diftiiti6ns. . 
Prad Pepin,” 1 le crack Gitte Wort 
dhe vir 1313, c Ritobaldo's' sccount of the 
thahbe $f t he preceding ape, Oppoſes the follow- 
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families; fuinprucuſneſs has aperſcied parſi- 
&.mony,; in apparel, how great ſoever the peice 
of the ſtuffs, it is nothing in compariſon of the 
<« trimmings, being made up of pearls, the moſt 
valuable metals, ſilks and foreign furrs. Luxury 
has likewiſe intruded itſelf on our tables ; 
& mult have wines from the moſt 'diſthnt, coun» 
<« tries; plenty is not enough, oh fabd mjath be 
« dainty. By this luxury it is that ſeoundreis 
cooks. are come to conceit themſelves men of 
importance. This luxury ſtimulates araricn 
* aq, cupidity ; it  duthbrizes and | legitimdtes 
6 uſury, meanneſs, fraud, rapine, public diſtur- 
4 bances, malverſations in the finances; it fticks 
mee to ſupply the wants which it has 
produced. This deſcription of his times Pe- 
pin concludes with a paſſage. from Seneca, ap- 
plicable to every age, when luxury is in 3 | 
and applauded : Omne certamen ad turpia, c. 
An exact knowledge of the manners of Italy 
in the 14th century, that is in the age of its opu- 
lence and is only to be had in the picture 
which John: Mufſo has left us of the manners 
of \Placentia his native country. I ſhall endea- 
vour to copy t, literally Tollowing him through 
all the particulars he has thought fit to mention: 
and Where the reader will unqueſtionably” be {ur 
priſed at meeting with all our luxury, and moſt of 
the French faſhions. „ The expences both of men 
e and women, in food and apparth, aue riſen to 4 
degree, that bur anceſtors, could hever e 
„nor oreſee. Womens | - beſides 
xt monſtrous length and width, ate of e of 
OAT $tkuſh, Ok 9221 
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und gold brocade; if wobllen, wer nitiſt be of 
the fineſt ſcarlet; ſo that the bare ſtoff for 
„making u gon coſts from 24 ts 70 florins or 
< gold” Yucass : * thit Niveves are often of ſuch 2 
„length as” to touch the „ atid their enor- 
* mous breadrh”is Pathered in along the upper 
„part, tis being left open for we 3 
« the hand as nf = ts; oh 
« trimmings, to the amolint of "five" Pekin 
f pearl, at tent florins the ounce, ' ſometimes of 
+ brgadgallons' or gold" Take, covering * 
_ <«;ſhoulter-piece * 9 and 
« Hkewiſe" pau, *bedaubirig Uttle- hoods cha 
« petoons, wich may be draum over the head. 
« Theſe gowns "are "tied" with igirdles,” 'etiriched 
3 it, or pearl to. the. amduft of 
 « tipenty-five/floting;. Beides this finery, their 
are covered wih Tin of alt kinds of 
— not to be had un ty flotins, ſome 
y. Thoſe gowns; "which were the full dreſs, 
3 — the neck and breaſt, while 
others called cyprians are not modeſt. Theſe 
« cyprians; which i the lower pat ate very full, 
„are made to fit ke War tb the ſhape: The 
| „ ſleeves are as thoſe of the othitr gowns, and, be- 
e ſickes the like trimitiings, awe u 10% of River 
ig or peaft Burtons öh each Hide down their 
5 - Thi god, 15 Gffetüive to 
—— oſe the dreift,” which" projeAs s 
« if ſtruggling to breale through its oonſmemem. 
„ee damadegg, dis dreſs man be al- 
« lowed-very gradeful.” 7 £2077 Hon Aus 245 * 
No for the ane ae | 
' - = eros ar garland of filter gig dr pure gold, 
vt ö Sl 
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or. pearls, which-coſt from ſeventy, ta a hundred 
« florina f like wiſe. Treats of large pearl, from - 
one Hundred to twenty-Bve florine; , Sagiater 
« from fifty to one hundred fqrins. Trezols are 
« three rows of. large pearls one hundred in each. 
Theſe ornaments, which were intermixed with 
« cho braidiogs of the hair, are no Jucceaded, by 
« pre bald; ilver in the ſhape of à heart 
« With. 4 thoſe jewels. en, Ann 
ee likewiſe mult. be noticed che mancelera, - 
4 de clampydes curtas, together; wick 
« the — — and Chaplets. 
« Nowomap ig withour.ar leaſt three, mantelets of 
* blues Purple, and atered camblet, all lined | 
„With an, cxceeding figs, and white uk or cotton 
« plaſhs,cxin. and, miniver 3. ſome with, 4 hood, - 
« — hang ATheſe mantelers, are come + 
* in, che born of; the, mantlęs. uch pur mother 
* wicch to gr the latter were flaunced all:over, - 
* and. ohen —— rows. f ſilxet gilt but | 
tons or pearl a the Waiſt, and, goverad the 
ow body from head to foot. -Lhis is no 
« Particular veſtꝑre. far widaws, but hroyn 
and withont anf eien, and the very. but - 
„dans are Of. de, fame. Huff a chs gon hein 
\ EIS 907 Ftp px wig lined Wiheche 0 
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& ſoarlet caps. heir uſudlccoavis full:or narrow, 
* gccording/toofahicy'y:but-always ſo i ſhort as to 
«expoſe medias nut & 'membroam & prnitulia, co- 
« yered however by linen drawers und large cloth 
c bfeeches faſtened) in five places to an under waiſt- 
cat; but theſe drawers and breeches are ſo light 

as not in the leuft to hide che ſhape of ha they 
8 cover. The eat with” ies There ſleirts before 
cc and behifid, 0 iS, according tothe ſeaſon of vel 
vet, \Eanbler; cor che fintfe linen; buedall moſt 
* be embroidered with ſilver er ſiſł if ner pearls. 
The 'meti-of dreſs) wear over this et iu girdle 
or ifalh9 It.is only an winter thar are general 

y worn the -h65ds/ or ele ſe chaperons) hang 
ing dor to the Very ground (ind guötf bmnes 
biene e bn Jord; damen nb fin im fora) 
* What ithis theahs Town is beyond thy know 
oſledge). Ford the® 8 little white 
* btꝰ With ſoles, and often tetminating in a 
% pefhtgHe a little bill ſtuffed, aid! thre” inches 
hong: theſe bills ate a. neu fangted faſhion. 
„ TLffly,⸗Cür ycang geritty; Inte the weren; Have 
their Hecklacds of ver r Nlver gilt, peak or 
Kr ter bear is ved aid“ thiett Hair 
« clipped half down their ears and roufdett be- 
mind They re fire to ν las MAH horſes 
Hafi fervanth ad they cn: well paffbrd; Hot. 
man R NWO ive goldef fins ia ycarg rund æham- 
- wbetffiaids* hve DD, beaidedpbutrifind 
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and white then follows a-capon Hu. and a 
large joint of meat with, almonds rand ſugar- 

ſauce, richly ſeaſoned. Next comes he coalt 
meat, which, according to; the ſeaſon; confilts 

of, fois, ::capons,; | pheaſants,, patridges, hares, 
«. roeebuck,., wild-boar,; and, veniſon, and game of 
all ind. The roaſt meat gives, place ta tarts, 
pies, and other paſtry, all uiced, and theſe are 
followed by fruit. hen the company waſhes; 

* butizbefere; the table be removed, they fall to 
+eatingcof: ſwecetmeatas, and nom and then drink- 

ing a glaſs of wine. Sometimes inſtead of | pies 
+ that, pars of the treat is made; up off tarts, of 

eggs Sream, cheeſe, and milk, and iced with 

« ſugars, In winter it is uſual to haveogold pies 

« of, poultry and wild-fowl, of poultry; and veal, 

« and even of fiſn. In, ſummer theſe pies are all 

% poultry; or, kid, or veal and; paultry. In lent 

the meal begins with, wine and ſweetmeats, 

« which,aze followed hyin &; Priedifigs and hlanch- 

per ſause . 3d Rice with almonds, milk and 
* gar, and potred, eels. Athly, Steæwed. pike, 

« 6thiy;;Naws and. fruits, 6thly; Wine and. ſweet- 
Imeats. . bmg 2189 119113 awob tisfd qq 
Luxury an foods: dreſſes,, houſes, and furni- 
ture, at Flacentia, s about ſeventy. years ſtand- 
ing > that, is, bite began to get, fogting towards 

tha, eat 13204 Houſes, now A-days, have par- 
« lours, rooms with chimnies, courts with piaz- 

ns, wells, gardens, and, a thouſand; conyenien- 
gies, hich our arceſtorg knew i nqthing of: 
many a houſe, now with ſexyerah chimnies, had 
E nat ſo much as, * the laſt/ century. * 
Ine 92 ure 
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fire was made in the middle of the houſe, and 
<« all the outlet for ſmoke only between the tiles 3 
e the family gathered about the fire, whieh alſo 
c ſerved for the cookery, and this was the way in 
my time in many houſes; which had not ſo much 
* as a well. Wine ſeems: to have been the dar- 
„ ling object of luxury; atleaſt it is infinitely 
© better at preſent than in the laſt century. 
As to domeſtic caxconomy, the maſter of the 
« houſe with his wife and children eat at one table 
in a room with a fire, but generally in a kitchen: 
one trencher or plate ſerves two perſons j- every 
„ one has his ſtice of bread and two chriſtal 
glaſſes, one for water the. other for wine; many 
79 are attended by their ſervants, Who cut Gut the 
e victuals bn the table, and bring them Water to 
«waſh before and after niealslss. 
Furniture, at preſent, runs away with twelve 
times more than before the year 1330. This 
« expenſive taſte we owe to France, Flanders, and 
Spain; ard now the luxury of all theſe countries 
& hath-over-run Placentia. Tables, formerly on- 
ey twelvr inches broad, are now enlacped to 
«eighteen, anck with table. cloths and -napkins, 
« likewiſe filyer cups, ſpoons, and forks, porrin- 
gers, large knives, ewers; and -baſons; The 
beds, beſides filk quilts, have à teſter or little 
A canopy with linen curtains hanging all round 
«jt; inſtead ef lamps, houſes of any eredit uſe 
A torches,” or wax or tallow candles in braſs or 
« jron candleſticks; and that houſe is poor m- 
* ded; which is not provided w — „ r for 
9 nga r Ok 
2 4 } 0 «T4 
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I have two fires is now grown a cuſtom, 
oe for a room, the other for a kitchen; great 
quantities of ſweetmeats are laid up in ſtore, 
and nothing 1 is grudged for graziyingthe appe- 
66 tite. ICT 1 
But now let us proceed to the effects of 
this luxury. Portions have kept pace with 
* expence; they now riſe to four, five, or ſix 
4 hundred florins, and theſe the huſband ſinks in 
4 cloaths for his wife and a ſumptuous wedding. 
And the bridb's father, for his part, beſides the 
portion; does not expend leſs than a hundred 
% Horias in paraphernalia; preſents, . ether 
+ charges. now grown indiſpenſab lad 
Aniquitous gains are become een con- 
« ſequence of a luxury which has already ruined a 
great number of families, by taking no care to re- 
gulate their expences according to their abilities. 
A little reflection would have taught them, that 
“A houſe; with nine mouths and two horſes, can- 
not, as things go now, beo completely kept un- 
er three hundred florins, or four hundred and 
e eighty imperials, and ſo in proportion; and all 
his / excluſive of unforeſeen, extraordinary, and 
e inevitable expences. But people live away -with- 
„aut troubling themſelves about. any ſuch. calcu- 
Alations; and thus, after making ablaze at home, 
they ave obliged to ſtoal away, enter into foreign 
<4iſetviee; Or are glad to be clerks to a ware - 
* houſe, or in ſome ſuoll:paltry buſineſss. 
ee heſe are che evils into which the nobility, 
* the 'Traditig houſes and the dab of Placen- 


« tia are running headlong; nay, Eſhall not ex- 


Serpt che very artificers and handy me: 
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; * rom Sinigaglia w k we took the road to Venice, 
returning "back to. Rimini, from whence we pro- 
ceeded. to Cervia,” a fmall place; the falt-works, 
however, fur ply the pope's territories and part of 
Lombardy. 1 h a bith6; 5 this to con- 
tains 1 ng retatleable" | Norehouſcs/ very 
Li Built, am cloſely ly fhur, a8 were the hoſes, fo 
"tha they ſeemed 10 6 be Without inhabitantb. Its 
e territo ing a 4 dy mixture of falt and 
ſand, the rob fone ver. Unnealthy. In appearance it 
has been formed b the fea,” he ebb or which, 
indeed, has as Produced the great pe 
poffeſnons n coaſt. R ; 

k "We afterwards paſſed” Yitbugh'4 urge keel of 
pines, Where the 15 1 if is intireh⸗ fandy, and does not 
afford fo much as the leſt blade or r ſpine of ver- 
dure. It is double te this atidiry that the ſeed 
of theſe pin nl Figs ng ite ſpeedy matiirity, "which 


3 BA gem queſt; that ther is'a great 
d for it 5 Italy. In this foreſt, which 
d , Saller Ki ect a, Fes of 
that odd - parition w hien 4 the fübject of the 
: eighth 28511 of che f book of tlie Decameron; 
and which, cebrding 10 hüt, J gion ebe ure 
te Ravignane Jonne, Pailrdſe ne e cbe ſem- 
"pre poi tropps 4 2 à piaceri degli huomint fu- 
rono, 1. e. put the Ravenna women into fuch a 


fright; that, ever lance, they have Dern, e for 
complying with mens Gs | 


OX ITALY Bs 
* 2 ar to Ravenn: ht of 
hs 2750 laces Which 1 Fe the 

oY of the Exarchs, that 1 18, in the fixth and ſe- 
venth centuries of the chriſtian ra. In the mid- 
dle of the plain, formed by its receſi, we paſſed 
by, on gur left, the church of St. A 1 z 


the ſtately hut the Pal: rer Hans ns of e town of 
Claſcs (ad, a very FORE crab ice under the 


Roman. emperors, as det fendin ' Th GA entrance ; 


of a harbour, arb Angſt had. made the ſta- 
tian of che fleet deffined, for the ſecurity of the 
py 7 The bay of 852 habour. 2 efended 
by angther. town called Ceſarea, and Ravenna 
commanded. BY: northern. mouth. is harbour, 
the entrance of which may "be f Th to have 
been, contracted. by moles. and Jettees, Was in ex- 
row a league every, Ways, and, its borders berween 
the three towns which PEPE : 128 were all 
Jiers and camen, _intermixed with, * del u 
ſeats, 4 pick ax every, day. 1 49 light 
Rudera of vaſt and ſtrong Ne plea ing might 
be;{aid e one continued. town of the three 
e ben e 1 2 ee e 
7 bare {m ch pl ain ip * e in reced- 
ng, gm, theſe, de delicious places, ſeems, totally co 
| have, ſwallowed em A 90 N HO 25 
„ Ravenza OE] 5 5 Plain; its ancient fitua- 
tion, according to bo's deſcrip tion *, $4 Vas not 
"vers wnlke he priſe ian of Venice, where 
N owiits 4 rom dhe. ee, IK above a 
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The above geographer thinks-it was founded: by 
the Thedaljans: this Ae ian be aniathareibecn 


in thoſe times, when ſwarms of men from Greece, 


no almoſt a deſart, poured themſelves forth on 
thoſe coaſts of Italy which were neareſt or moſt 
convenient to them. It was among the conqueſts 
made by the Romans on the Boian Gauls, as theſe 
had driven out the Sabines. Tiberius -rebuilt its 
walls with a magnificence of which ſome traces 
are ſtill viſible in the Poria Aurea: it was the fa- 
vourite refidence of Galla Placidia, who was 
daughter, ſiſter, and mother to emperors, and 
who ſupported che tottering fortune of the weſtern 
empire in the moſt eritical circumſtances. Theo- 
doric afterwards made it the ſeat of his empire. 
After a ſubjection of ſeventy years to the Oſtro- 
goths, Ravenna again came under the dominion 
of the emperors of Conſtantinople, who governed 
it by Exarchs, from whom Aſtolphus, king of the 
Lombards, conquered it in 732. This conqueſt 
brought the Lombards to the neighbourhood of 
Rome, which ſo alarmed the popes, that they 
called in the French, Charlemain, ſay the Itali. 
ans, after the conqueſt of Lombardy, for the 
ſecurity of the Holy See, made à grant to it of 
the full ſovereignty of Ravenna and its exarchate, 
reaching from Rimini to Placentia, and from the 
Appennine to the Veroneſe and Vicentine marſhes. 
Ravenna being, in the following centuries,” come 
into a ſtate of liberty. ſtood up in its own de- 
fence a Frederic II. but was overpowered by 
the forces of the Bologneſe. After being ſubject 
to them about a century, it was rent by, inteſtine 
$actions: between che houles of Traverſara and Po- 
: lenta, 
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lenta. The latter prevailing, ſeized on tlie ſove- 
reignty, and kept quiet poſſeſſion of it till 1440, 
when the Venetians, making themſelves maſters of 
it, fortified it as one of the keys of their conti- 
nental donmmions. In 1509 the victory of Agna- 
del deprived them of it, and Lewis XII. gave it' to 
Julius III who, in the very following year, raiſed 
all Europe againſt that monarch.” Under the 
walls of this city, on Eaſter- day 1312, was fought 
that battle ſo memorable for the valour of the 
French, who had all the forces of Italy and Spain 
to deal with Eighteen thouſand men fell in the 
action; but the French, though victorious, being 
weakened by the loſs of their commander, and 
the flower of the nation, were ſoon diſpoſſeſſed 
of their Italian conqueſts; the caſtles of Milan, 
Novarra, and Cremona, being all that remained 
to them. The firſt fruit of the above victory had 
been the taking of Ravenna, on which occaſion it 
underwent all the exceſſts which could be com- 
mitted by an my fluſhed with victory and 
under no command; It ſoon returned to the pa- 
pal dominion. The Venetians recovering it, in 
1527, during the impriſonment of Clement VII. 
reſtored it two years after to the church, abd it i 
now. the ſeat of the Romaneſe legation. | 
At a little diſtance from Ravenna, we rmroclond 
to the left a croſs ſer up in memory of the above - 
mentioned battle; on the bank of a ſmall river, 
called the Ronco. This river, the Montone; and 
ſome torrents iſſuing from the Appennine, for- 
merly loſt themſelves among the alluvions about 
Ravenna; and, for want of a fixed bed, made their 
way to the very city in a manner which threatned 
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its dleſtruction. At length its ſafety has been 
provided for by canals ſo judiciouſly laid out, 
that though, at firſt ſight, they ſeem intended 
only for ornament and pleaſure, | it is by them 
it has (ca; ſettled communication with the ſea. 
This enterprize, worthy of ancient Rome, formed 
and executed under · the government to which 
this fine country is ſubject, will bz an illuſtri- 
ous monument of what maybe done in any age 
and country whatever, by ſuch a genius as that 
f cardinal; Alberoni, who. began and . finiſhed 
this work, within the ſpace of three years. The 
Venetians had before made ſome progreſs in 
defending Ravenna againſt inundations, by di- 
verting the mouth of the Savio, which formerly 
was its harbour; whereas this river at preſent 
empties itſelf in the ws dg the ſhoals and 
ſand-banks of Cervia. ne 
Ravenna is now only a vat ſolitude, though 
the fronts core lg fray got regular, with 
fquares-and fountains; and moſt of its ſacred edi- 
 fices are ſtately remains of its ancient ſplendour. 
It is a pity that ſo very fertile a territory ſhould 
be without hands to cultiyate it. The. preſent 
foil, which is far higher chan the ancient, this be- 
Ing now under water, was very proper for 
mulberry- trees. But theſe trees die away diſre- 
garded, and without being replaced, Ravenna 
having: now no other vent for its ſilks than the 
commiſeratian, of the Engliſh, and of this ſelf 
intereſt is che mobile r f 10 iti en 
Nothing can be more curious, an exquiſire 
than the.marble ſculps in the churches built at 


erg ee the articles bf Milan and Pexaid. 
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bens by Juſtinian, Placidia and Theodoric. 
Thoſe of the laſt prince eminently verify what 
Ennodius in his panegyric ſays of his. taſte ſor the 
ſciences and fine arts: cum edutuuerat in gremio 
civililatis Grecia. Nothing is more remote from 
barbariſm than the writings of Caſſiodorus his 
chancellor, who was the Funtenellt of his age. 
Nothing more remote from Gothiſm, than all che 
monutents of this king of the Oſtrogoths. After 
all Pauſanias's profuſion-of eloquence in' praiſe of 
the monuments of ancient Greece; the *magnifi- 
cence of them was not equal to chat of the 
churches of St. Vital di Ciuſce di Dentro, and of 
St. Apollinarius in Cie Laure 
The former of theſe churches, ſuppoſed to have 
been built by Juſtinian, is like that of St: Apol- 
linarius di Claſce di fuora, a dome in the form of 
an octagon, with a periſtyle fupporting a row of 
galleries. At firſt fight its inward proportions 
ſeemed to me of the morteſt, and I could not but 
wonder at the pillars being wirhout baſes. But 
a kind of vault being opened, I ſaw at the 
depth of three et the el old pavement, which is of 
a fine moſaic, and the baſe of one of the pillars; 
during part of the year theſe are under water. 
The preciſe regularity of che old Grecian archi- 
tecture is not to be ſought for in the monuments 
of the lower ages of Greece; but it is made up as 
far as can be by the boldneſs, freedom and de- 
licacy of the workmanſhip, to which may be 
added, the richneſs of the marble pillars and lin- 
ings of all the parts of theſe edifices“ The 
canopy of the great altar of St. Vitab is ſup- 
ported by four large columns brought from 
enm9v. 1 | | Greece, 
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Greece, and one ſeems'a compound of gems; yet 
this mixture has not in * ren aden 
their nature OT. luſtre. - $1: of 1,810 * 
This —— to the Benediftiner, whoſe 
houſe has a very remarkable ſingularity in it; a 
dete collection of the medicaments for treat- 
ing diſtempers of all kinds, and of every imagi- 
nable expedient for the conveniency of the ſick. 
Beſides. :a well furniſned laboratory, and an excel- 
tent-phyſic garden kept in the beſt order, here are 
i large rooms on a floor: in the firſt is a com- 
— af picces! of anatomy; then all the inſtru- 
ments hitherto contrived for chirurgical opera- 
tions, together with thread, needles, tents, © ban- 
dages,: fuitable to every operation; laſtly a ſtore- 
houſe; of beds, ſheets, bed cloaths, couches, pil- 
rs, aut out and prepared for tho ready uſe 
of evtry kind of diſeaſe, with all poſſible conve- 
nioncy to thoſe w ho attend on the patients. Theſe 
ſbores are diſtributed in large preſſes which wainſ- 
cet the ſix rooms, and are of very neat work. 
 manſhip. To reproach the preparattves contrived 
by un active charity with ſenſuality and delicacy, 
wuuldabt an offence againſt human natute. For 
thoſe diſtompers which require etuitation, here 
wiz moſt ingenious invention; à large dragon is 
fifpended in the middle of one of elieſe bm 
which by means of clocR work, has alf the mo- 
tions gf horſe! It gave me ſome pleaſute to 
ſet the Benedictine, who invented this arttomaton, 


put i togaafull trot ; chere I alſo fu but with 


very» diſterent emotions a piece of waE- wr, 
achilloryleF nick un related t re.. 
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No young man, paſſionately in love with a 
very beautiful young woman, went for a few days 
to his relations, to ſettle matters on the occaſion. 
In the mean time, this beauty fell ſick, died, 
and, at the young mans return, had been buried 
three days. Fancying the ſight of his miſtreſs 
might ſomewhat alleviate his deſpair, he got the 
vault to be opened, and there ſhe was feen in 
reality, as we ſaw her repreſetited in wax. Ex- 
tremely beautiful, among the damp regions of 
the dead; à Hzard is fucking her mouth, a worm 
is creeping! out of one of her cheeks, àa mouſe is 
gnawing one of her ears, and u huge fwolen toad 
on her forehead is preying on one of her eyes. 
I own, at firſt fight, I took” this to be no mote 
than a pibus contrivance for mortifying pride, 
and alienating the heart from too violent a love of 
ſublunary inticements; but I have ſince been con- 
vinced of is poſſibility. Indeed, all the churches 
in Italy, from" which for many ages religion and 
afterwards health had excluded all burial places, 
are now / become one catacomb, divided in caſes 

or vaults ſeven feet long, four broad, and five. 
deep, ſeparated by very ſlight walls, with a mar- 
ble or ſtone cover, the extremities of which bear 
on thoſe walls. Exactly in this manner was laid 


out the whole ſubterraneous part of the great 


church, which the Dominicans were building at 
Ancona, fo that it looked not unlike a pidgeon- 
houſe. At the removal of a- corpſe into this: 
laſt receptacle, it is brought to the edge of the 
vault in its veſture, and the face uncovered. 
Then the vault is half opened lengthwiſe, and 
alter turning up its veil if a female, or ſpread- 


ing 
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ing 4 handkerchief on the face, it is tumbled 
into | the--eaſe, | where it takes its chance iti the 
fall, and the vault is immediately cloſed. Now 
it is bothꝭ very poſſible and probable, that ſuch 
animals, ſubſiſting without the open air, may 
haunt and delight in ſuch places. The tomb- 
ſtones do not long fn in their firſt exactneſs, the 
walls being very ſlight ſink ddt nd ae 
cauſe a multitude of cre vice. 

In one of the courts. of we 1 
amidſt brambles and thorns, and under a roof juſt 
fit for a dogkennel, we were ſhewn,/a little ſquare 
chapel, the burial place of the empreſs Placidlia, 
which ſhe uſed every precaution poſſible to pre- 
ſerve from that beforementioned horror. This cha- 
pel, which is curiouſſy lined with a beautiful griſ- 
deline marble, contains threr large tombs of the 
ſame marble, waved in a very exquiſite taſte and 
ſinely finiſhed. In two of theſe tombs are laid 
Honorius her brother, and Valentinian her ſon; 
in the third, which is much larger than the two 
others; originally fat Placidia herſelf in an elbow- 
chair, embalmed, and attired with, all che enſigns 
of majeſty. Some curious perſon after breaking 
through the marble, in a part where the artiſt's 
hand had thinned. it maſt, introduced a light, by 
which part. of its contents were perceived. Some 
bungler afterwards took it into his head to do 
the like, qet the empreſss clouths on 70 50 thu 
her remains were totally conſumed. * 
Without the walls of Ravenna, in 95 middle 
of che tract from which the ſea has receced, ſtands 
"another: won ment f the ſame kind, elected by 
queen Arnalazu ntha io Theodor. her. Either. It is 
N * a rotundg 
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2//rotunda of thirty feet diameter, divided into 
two ſtories, each forming a chapel. Its roof dsf 
one ſingle piece of granate, cut in the form gf an 
inverted; cup, and its contour terminating with a 
corniſh; - mouldings, and edges of chapiters. On 
the center of its convex outſide; four columns 
ſupported: Fheodoric's tomb; it was one fingle 
block of porphyry, eight fret long, four in depth, 
and the like in breadth. It was like wiſe covered 
with bronze of moſt curious workmanſhip and 
ſurrounded with ſtatues of the twebve apoſtiab ) 
as it ſtood high, it formed a ſtately landmarł for 
Ravenra harbour, and the ſhips coming into it. 
The rotunda on which it veſted is now above a 
league from the ſea, and loſt among the trees with 
which this large alluvion is over. run, andi its lower 
chapel is in the water. ILchave taken notice that 
the door af this chapel is in the fineſt proportion, 
and without any of the di of Gothiſm. 
As to the tomb, ĩt ſubſiſted in its originab gran- 
deur till che taking of Ravenna by che French, 
who, in order ta plundert the bronze covering, 
-cannonaded! the tomb Aſclf. There is not an 
Italian, that: treats of the antiquities. of Raven- 
na or the: wargiof Italy, who. docs not launch into 
the. moſt reproachful invectives, and the people of 
Ravenna, to flug day, loudiy exclaim, :againiftithis 
ſavage attempt, and indeed of ſome others, which 
the Frengh committed in the frenzy of victory. 
My copy of Alberti, at the margin of the place 
olbbim: ads uu Knnν u to: UI adj nor 

a Theſe ſlatues having been carried; awny by: the Vene - 
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where. theſe-violences AE related, has theſe two 
words in very. old writing, Iriguitd de France, 
ta which a later hand has added ſeeleraggine. Theſe 
reproaches of writers, and of a whole people, pro- 
"x by injuries done to favourite objects, may 
teach the military gentlemen, that both antiquity 
2nd-pofterity ſhould nor be beneath theit regard. 
I ſball conclude cheſe remarks on che ancient 


byildings of Rayenaa, with obſerving, that, of al 
thoſe v ich 1. have- ſeen, none come up to. the 
magnify e of Sr. Apallinarit Ji laſce. di.. fora, 
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* ber, and even laid claim to the hierarchical 
primacy, as a conſequential acceſſory t to the tem- 
poral primacy, which Rome could not conteſt 
with it. Such a claim occaſioned hig h diſputes 
between the archbiſhops and the popes, for which 
Pepin and Charlemain efftually chaſtiſed Ra- 
venna, ſubjecting i it w the Pope even in tempo- 
ralities.”. 
In this r GW good paintings of the 
Bologtia ſchool, but not a little damaged by the 

of the churches. From thar of St. Vi- 
tal has been removed 2 painting of Barrocci, 
no placed i in the veſtry; it repreſents the = 7k 
dom of” that aint, - whom his 
throwing into a well, "rogether with. his wife and 
children: The ſubje& is" new, but not adapted 
to the pencil; accordingly it is much below ſome 
of Barrocci's pieces, and wants expreſſion and ar- 
rangement. He who excelled in virgins and angels, 
ſtrikes out of his walk in going about martyrs; 
yet does he'ſhew himſelf here in a young woman, 
who, with her eyes fixed on the principal ſubject, 
ſeems labouring under redoubled tenderneſa and 
afle@on for à fucking child,” whom ſhe is hug- 
ging in her arms. This piece has ſuffered both 
from the” dampneſs ane i: wg — * 
arempes to reſtore t. ——_ | 
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Ihe great ſquare of Ravenna is an oblong, with 
the ſtatues of two popes facing each other at each 
end, one in bronze, viz. Alexander VII. the other 
of white marble repreſenting Clement XII. 
both are ſitting and giving the bleffing ; the firſt 
with two fingers, and the ſecond with his open 
hand. A common jeſt paſſed on them is, that 
they are playing at morra, a game among the 
people of Italy, i in which they ſhew a vivacity and 
acuteneſs, which is not the portion bf our nor- 
thern people, to whom this play is a mere riddle. 
The Romans ens it 8 ene ee e 
impar. 
n en eee the popes at 0 
na are repreſented ſitting, per la dignitd; a poſture 
the more inconvenient, as the artiſts in modelling 
theſe figures ſeem to have forgot, that, being to be 
placed on pedeſtals, they ſhould be ſeen from the 
bottom to the top. To this inattention it is in 
a great meaſure owing, that moſt of theſe ſtatues 
appear all of 4 lump, or, as if their Holineſs's 
were e themſelves. This awkward poſture 
Phidias to be ſure avoided, in his Ohympic Jupi- 
ter; Michael Angelo departed from it in the Ju- 
lius the IId, which he made for Bologna, repre- 
ſenting that martial pope ſtandingꝭ in his more 
predominant, character, that of a general cof an 
army s Opartebat Tmperatorem ſtuntem extuberiæ. 
Ravenna has tw] hoſpitals and a bollege of 
jeſuits. The elesmlinęſs of the Hoſpitals would be 
Admfired, even in Holland, ſo that xitizens 'of all 
ranks malte chem their refuge, 4s every wyry ber. 
8 N off egal! on pe. 7901 nne, 
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ter attended and provided for, than they can expect 
their own home. At the jeſuits college one ſees 
2 ſwarm of lively youths, in whom the artleſs 
and open graces of the early age are enlivened 
by that volatility of wit, genius, and petulancy 
of temper, which afterwards by reflection be- 
comes ſtaĩd; which a total change of the coun 
tenance diſguiſes, and age ſuppreſſes e ex 
inguiſtingg. 

Amidſt all theſe remains of i its ancient ſlender; 
Ravenna is now only Magni nominis unbra. It 
has neither trade nor manufactures, of courſe 
few handicraftſmen or artificers; the bulk of its 
inhabitants are idle nobles, making the intereſt of 
the princes of Europe, that is, the thing of all 
others the moſt foreign to them, their moſt im- 
portant or indeed their only buſineſs. The great 
ſquare, where they meet every evening, is geome- 
trically divided between the Auſtrians and Pruſ- 
ſians, the two leading parties, one of Which is 
careful never to ſet its foot on the other's ground: 
on only croſſing this ſquare, you ſee which fide 
has the better of the war; this is manifeſt in the 
exultation of the victors, and the dejoction of the 
loſing party. News is expected there: with more 
impatience than in the qabinet of an ene ſove - 
reign of Europe. Alexander VII, and Clement 
XII. in that ſquare, ſee more ſchemes laid in one 
ſummer,'cthan the Cracovia tree of the place of 
Luxemburg at Faris ſees brought forth in four cam- 
paigus. Each party is headed by Chiefs diſtinguiſhed 
for their political fanatieiſm. Theſe it is who 
authenticate news, Who fix projects, who exult at 
* and who rr 
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| On a deciſive victor the vanquiſned party never 
ſnews its face in the ſquare, till ſome fortunate 
event revives its hopes; its chiefs do not ſo much 
as appear in public, and the victorious party, 
being maſters of all the great ſquare, ſometimes 
make public rejoycings, which the government 
tolerates. In 1757, on the news of à blow the 
king of Pruſſia had received in Bohemia of Sileſia, 
the Auſtrian party, after a formal entertainment 
f given by the marquis its chief, - had: made a 
— in the ſquare, the decorations of which 
terminated in the Pruſſian arms, which, as d wor. 
thy concluſion of the feltiyity, were by means of 
fire-works ſplit into ſhivers, La ſcattered Af over 
the ſquare. ' The Head df this Fane" party Was af- 
terwards' ſo nonpluſſed by che battle of Net, 
* to keep to his fo fo A mont! 
Demoſthenes, in kh poities'6f Allens, uſed to 
ſay to the Athene, *4<\Whet you" ger together 
po here, you are b With one another, what 
«© hews ? wllat news?" "Pray," what rater” new 
can you hear, 'tHan' whitt'ts before ydu 2*7 © 7 
"Previouſly to tf faking leave of Ravenna we 
muſt ' obſerve, chat facing öne of its *FHMſt ſtrekts, 
ima wall of which'is fAed'a fragthent bf Theodo- 
'ric's ſuperb PLN open templeg ſepara- 
ted from the" ſitter 6 4 
bete lyse the _—_ del 7 „ Who, 
being wagte l e duntty,"eathe —.— at 
Ravenna, where he died ih 1 * This 4 | 
ment was erected to Hi i'by Be 85 fatller to th 
famous cardihal of tflat Hattie, and p 

at Raveniia for the Venerlans: ee ä 
effigg,” with this epitapth, very well known 
indeed, 
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indeed, but too honourable, both to the magiſtrate 
who erected it, and the poet to whom ir js 


erefted, to be omitted here. 


+1 Exigua: tum, Dantes, big forte jacebas, 1 28 

| Sqnallenti nulli cagnite pane itim. 

eee ee ED 
KY Omnibus et un Le mites. 
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49617 oniHec: tibi quem inprimis be: coluere dedit. 


"Ir has likewiſe another epitaph in rhyming hexa- 
meters, of of 'which' the laſt two lines are theſe : Y 


Hit claudor Dantes patriit extorris a ein, | 
f © Quem genuit pravi Florentia mater amoris 13 
+. This. ſcandalous charge is very common in the 
mouths of the Venetians towards the F lorentines, 
who give them as good as they. ſend; Ya 8. Fi- 
renxs, in the mouth of a Venetian, and Va d Ve- 
nezia, in the mouth of a Florentine, anſwer to 
the, phraſe, uſed. in France among the mobility, 
19. get rid ef 2, troubleſome, ſubjeft, - Cangern- 
ing this, was told that a. Venetian and Are 
tine, who had neyer been rom home hefare, meet 
| Venezia Signar,, nd, anſwered 
Flos ee Venetian, 
. My RO tne Nee 


e 
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© Florence deſirous of reconciling itſelf with the 
manes of an illuſtrious citizen, whom, during his 
life, it had perſecuted, has ſeveral times applied 
for leave to bring away Dante's remains; but the 
people of Ravenna never could be brought to 
comply. 

Ravenna, under the empire, had * privilege 
of coinage. Du Cange mentions a medal of Ho- 
norius with theſe letters on the exergue of the 
reverſe, R. V. P. S. which he renders, Ravenne 
pecunia fignata. Some coins are remaining of the 
kings who ſucceeded Theodoric, and by theſe 
coins Athalaric, Theodat, Vitiges, and Baduila 
retained ſome regard at leaſt in this point for the 
majeſty of that empire which they had diſmem- 
bered: indeed the king of Perſia himſeif was 
equally obſervant of this badge of ſuperiority. Al- 
moſt all the coins of theſe Oſtrogoth kings have 
the head of Juſtinian I. with his name and 
titles, D. N. P. F. A, and on'the reverſe the heads 
of one of thoſe kings, with only the title of Rex. 
The ancient coins of the popes are likewiſe mo- 
, numents 4 the cen e! which the emperors re- 
tained over tee of the church, even 
ſince Charelemain s grant ; and they are the more 
deciſive, as bearing the' image of the prince, and 
only the name or monogram of the pope, in 
whoſe pontificate they were coined, or of St Peter 
or St. Paul. The Kings of France, acknowledg- 
ing, from the very origin of the monarchy,” no 
temporal authority over theirs, were the only ſo- 
vereigns who might cauſe money to be coined in 
their name and with their image only. Nummos, 
Ms en * of theſe. ſovereigns, cu- 

dunt 


ff 
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dunt eu auro _— non imperatoris ut fieri ſalet, ſed 
ſud impreſſes effigie. Monetam quidem argenteam Per- 
Jorum rex, arbitratu ſuo, cudere conſuevit : auream 
vers neque inf, neque alit cuipiam Barbarorum regi, 
quamvis auri domino, vultu proprio fignare non licet. 


FERRARA. 


3 is boat dive poſts, that is n four- 
teen and fifteen leagues from Ravenna, up the 
country: All theſe: parts were formerly one con- 
tinued marſn; but now nature, with the aſſiſtance 
of art, has formed them into lands to which no 


| e eee 
Ut quamvis avide parerentarva cle: 


But the hands which ſhould cultivate them ſeem to 
be influenced by the continual decline of the ſo- 
vereign. On the grounds which command the 
old — * ſtand conſiderable towns, as Bagna- 
Cavallo, Cotignola, Lugo, Argenta, S. Giorgio. | 
Bagna- Cavallo, formerly called Ad Caballos, is fa- 
mous asthe birth-place of Bartholomew Ramenghi, 
who, on the death of Francia, became head of the 
painting ſchool formed at Bologna by chat maſter 
in the 16th century. Ramenghi, but better known 
by the name of Bagna-Cavallo, equalled Peru- 
gino, rivalled Raphael, and was maſter to the fa- 
mous Primaticia, whom Francis I. invited into 
France, where he ſettled on him the abbey of 
St. Martin · es: aires de Troyes. , Vaſari praiſes his 
re Aal lm e Anita en edi colorito: 
*. 208 I "35x AF. * ys! Sr? 8 Wade 
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-which-Guido' and Albano imitared ae. py 
eſpocially in children. 
At Bagna-Cavallo we faw a large and; beauti- 
ful Villa; sor rather indeed palace, belonging to a 
gentleman of the country, who entertamed us 
with à walk over a ſpacious garden, curiouſly laid 
out in exotic plants, under the direction of a gar. 
dener, that appeared to us a very great bots- 
gy mnt 
-Corignol has likewiſe given its name a pain- 
and of the Bologna ſchool, and contempotary with 
Fi avalio. This place, once fortified by the 
famous John D'Agut, to whom Gregory XI. had 
given it as a fief, in recompence for his ſervices 
-to the Holy See, when Gonfalonier, and now al- 
moſt a deſart, was the nurſery of a houſe which 
ſhone with an almoſt momentary blaze among the 
ſovereign houſes of Europe: I mean the Sforzas, 
dukes of Milan. Brantome, and the hiſtorians 
of Italy agree with him, gives us a ſketch of 
the no leſs aſtoniſning than rin m ef the 
— ora 0 1A 191 Ku b 
have heard,“ ſays that French Plutarch, 
wh Fhave frequently heard in Naples, that Francis 
Sforza whom Philip de Comines, yet with great 
e eðι,jꝑuums, makes only n ſhoemaker's': ſon, 
« ſeeing, when à boy} at were in the field, ſome 
c ſoldiara paſs along, hearty: locking men, well 
-*, armed;and-cavalierſyclad; ws, taken with the 
N faſtened dn him he muſt 


514 needinimake! the like fGigutc, leave his mechani- 
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with thee; and if thou lodgeſt in the tree, with- 
— down back to me, ſo be it, and in- 
« ſtead of thee, I will handle arms. It happened 
te that the pick-ax lodged in the tree, and Sfarza 
« rejoicing at the omen, inliſted and became 
« the moſt celebrated commander, that Chriſten- 
« dom has ſeen for theſe three thouſand years, per- 
« forming ſuch glorious atchievement as greatly 
e raiſed his family, for his deſcendants came to 
« be dukes of Milan.” - Brantome'dic noaknow, 
or had forgot that the grandeur of this houſe 
was promoted, not by the children of this firſt 
Sforza, but by a baſtard of his who-inherited-all 
his military qualities. 

At Lugo we fell in with a fur, e the 
pedlany of the Romaneſe, the Venetian territories 
and part of Lombardy, were got together under 
a very ſpacious market-houſe. Being willing to 
n I exchanged ſume louis- 
d'ors to pretty good advantage. -Bookſellers fol- 
low all theſe fairs: a: which has not been 
adopted in France. Are then the French book - 
ſellers leſs eager after gain than thoſe of Italy, or 
is reading and a taſte for- Boaks more generul in 
Italy chan in France? Lug formeriy ſtood in the 
centre bfr aeftreſt, the» only ſpot in chis part of 
--Romahia which was not ſwampeyiocν £20150 © 
'-- Saw-Georgidp whichs the, Pu ſephrates from! Fer- 
| - Tara, »was:\the nurſery of tlit᷑ latteb us ſainerrevolu- 
tion, d offruchich werHivennos remnaimEpocka,!Hav- 
ing obligied tie inhabitants uf Fetrariolaz>whbſe 

pattonrwas St. Gtorgey/tolſheltet>chemletvesactols 
«thi PV fronilan 
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which, though then impracticable, Ferrara and 
its territory are ſince riſen. Some hiſtorians ſuppoſe 
Attila to have been this formidable enemy. | 

The Po, which runs ſouth and eaſtward of Fer- 
rara, is the firſt of the arms by which this river 
diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic at Porto Prima- 
ro, ſome leagues above Ravenna. From this arm 
the Romans had drawn a canal, by Pliny, called 
foſſa Mar ſanicia or Mauriciana. This canal, which, 
leaving the lake of Commachio on the left, went 
as far as Modena, taking mnie in way, 
has now little or no water. 

The mouth of this anch of he Po. was fa- 
mous in antiquity, on account of the town -x 
Spina, built there by the ancient , Pelaſgi *. 
the early ages of this city, which was the * 
and Venice of theſe coaſts, it had ſent to the 
temple of Delphi ſome offerings, the richneſs 
and delicacy of which continued to, be admired in 
the moſt brilliant ages of Greece and Rome. The 
fea, in the midſt of which it was ſituated, inſen- 
fibly withdrew from it, ſo that, ſo long ago as Stra- 
bo's time, it was ninety ſtades, that is about three 
French leagues diſtant. Not a trace is to be 
ſen, of this city; and if the ſea. has continued re- 
ceding from it in a progreſſive proportion to the al- 
luvion it has formed on this coaſt ſince Strabo's. 

time, the remains of Spina muſt be looked for five 
| or ſux leagues up the country. n 16 1 

Ferrara though larger, better built and more 
regular, yet is more thinly peopled than Raven- 
na, ſo that, within a, circuit of above a. E 


" * Dion, anner 1 1. "Stab. lf. Plin. L 3: OM 
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it ſcarce contains 4000 inhabitants; and the much 
greater part of theſe are the garfiſon, the legate's 
retinue, and the ſecular and regular clergy. I 
here waited on the marquis Bevilaqua, a branch of 
one of the firſt and moſt ancient families of the 
Ferrareſe. This nobleman gives himſelf” up. to 
the more abſtruſe ſciences with great aſſiduity, and 
his only relaxation is phyſical experiments, for 
which he has a moſt elegant and complete ſet of 
inſtruments and machines, together with a work- 
ſhop, where theſe machines are made under his 1 in- 
ſpection, and ſometimes by his own hands. 

I likewiſe paid my reſpects to the marquis Pal- 
lavicini, who, by his diſtinguiſhed. behaviour in 
the ſervice of the empreſs queen, had been raiſed 
to the rank of field-marſhal. He is ſettled at 
Ferrara, having lately purchaſed all the free lands 


remaining to the houſe of Eſte, of which Cle- 


ment VIII. had been pleaſed to leave it in poſ- 
ſeſſion, when he ſtripped it of Ferrara. Theſe 
eſtates, which it had preſerved down to theſe times, 
conſiſt of ſeveral fine parcels of land, yet with- 


out either inhabitants or cultivation. M. Pallavi- ; 


cini intends to improve them, by means of Ger- 
man ſettlers. Since the emperor became maſter of 
Tuſcany, he had formed and begun to put in ex- 
ecution ſuch a ſcheme for clearing the heaths be- 


tween Piſa and Leghorn; but from the manner of 


going about it no ſucceſs could be expected. 
Theſe poor coloniſts” were ſet down among the 


heaths which were to be cleared, without prepar- 


ing for them any ſhelter againſt the weather; with: 


out providing any ſubſiſtence for them, till — 


got ſome ſupply from their improvements; an 
without 
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cordltigly two ache e this kay" to 4 
1 1 d "By. che very ſame fieglipence, 
ac is Nad, che Flat f. <Hlonies' of *'Madigaſcar 
dune c Tate 40 nothin; "Whereas NI. 
P E lr Ins bo mk 2 the care, 
ref t, ande Iiberälity of tlie Fg An be 
— "Fartifity; and "the Tie 5 
th&Fratian' ür“ ald rhie drample of "the natives on 
the" third and fourth” Heration 'of the aborious 
Germans! 8 WII ef Enjoy ing the common 
rights and privile py ges 96 PA met that region of 
Noth} fluter, W 1 e 
The Midi Propenfity br et ee to 
indtivity i runden ot che condition of the 
lands, dlFbeing/anhezt Ether” to beneficed Cle 
| — Anis Are a Part, or" habitable 
foundations, which Here take dpd ön nd to? {Ys 
are N e fabcur of bars 
Want. ally prev E 
why Where rtne Hkk reliefs art 1 — 7 1 
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city, no was pl pleaſed to be 1 my Hs "He 


was a perſon nf very amiable manners, and knew 
great deal; he was of the ſame mind with La Eber 
taine himſelf, concerning the felicity of. ths good 
country ; and demonſtrated it from all thie little 
inconveniencies attending every other ſyſtem zv at 
length being driven out of. all his i 
he reduced the e of che 1 erritories 


not we ele end to this; ee 
e joke which role; quite aaturally.from 
1 bu obſervation, in, the .mouth.;of an bh. 
He took my raillery. with. all the, gvod-gggure in 
the world, and eee the carpe 
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riſon, who — N en 
ſew inhabitants remaining in it would ehh, away 
like che water of a Pond with its dam broken: 
its whole commerce is fo minute as. to bo included 
in the Ghetto, or Jew+quarter; ., dur 2rvotisbatiot 
Yet did this city and its dependencies -Frarm 
with inhabitants under the houſe; gfo fte 5rand 
a later See eee Ava | 
8 3 0 
vis i ing oe e tak ell. 
Boch.“ ſays Brantome,..*, Ver 1A 
brave princes, whoſe 'hearrs | were, thorgughly 
* 2 N ik failing in the ghligatpesrhey 
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« themſelves à hundred times better Frenchmen 
« than ſeveral born ſuch; and they uſed very 
« carneſtly ta adviſe Meſſieurs d'Guiſe, their ne- 
e phews, to be obedient to their king. In a word, 
« they deſerved. being grandſons 10 Lewis XII. 
«N o prince in Chriſtendom, behaves better to- 
« wards his ſubjects, than the.. preſent duke of 
& Ferrara (ed: impoſing ng further, taxes than 
what, are abſolutely neceſſary, and, on any. juſt 
< repreſentation. of grievances, immediately re- 
 « dreſſing them... Accordingly he is beloved among 
- chem. as, his grandiather,, king Lewis, was, by 
us, and it proſpets with him accordingly ;, ſo that 
<.I queſtion, whether; any prince in theſe parts of 
« che world has more. Wa m td um- 
& mand. 5 nine 3 Sftt 28 
"2 The. fame ther * us. 2 detail of 4 "Ui 
vices dane by that houſe to France, either by feats 
of arms, or hy che magnificence and ſpirit. with 
which. cardinal Hyppolyte d Eſte ſupported the 
French name at Rome, He:wauld not for: all. the 
world that any. Spaniſh. or. Halian cardinal Gould, 
in grandeur or any. Kn whatever, oui do 4 French 
cardinal. Sm has) „ e une (1 
od Thar anion, of 3 the Holy See is, 
perhaps, the greateſt blow which the court of 
Rome has ever ſtruck openly, and in ſpite of all 
the Italian powers, whom cardinal d Oſſat / ima - 
gined. to be as. determined, as they were concerned, 
5 chat re- union. Several circumſtances 
ured to ats — the death, of Philip IL of 
ng. the eaſy. compliance of Henry d. of 
1 1 10 835 0014 #9 Ho 1: 
of) ar e b e Jai 
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France with Clement the VIIIth's views; and the 
total imbecility ot the preſumptive heir. The 
jeſuits did good ſervice to the Aldobrandini fa · 
mily, and forwarded matters by the negociations 
which they ſet on foot at Madrid, at Paris, and 
Ferrara, There muſt be very ſubſtantial proofs, 
to warrant a ſurmiſe, that the large fums for which 
the Valois family was '{till/' behind-hand to the 
houſe of Eſte, had * Henry mers 
conduct on this great Affair. % Muh ; 
Ferrara, being very opulent peel * 
fore it came under the houſe of Eſte, had long 
and cruelly experienced the evils connected with 
anarehy: the loſs of its liberty was a great gain to 
it. The author of a chronicle in the Igth cen- 
tury thus deſcribes its former condition, Calli 
ſunt cives Ferrariæ alterutrun, nunc rebus male ſe» 
cundis, . aut adverſis. Audivi d majorihus natu, 
quod: in quadraginta amorum curriculo altera pars 
alteram decies ò civitate extruſerat, &c. Accepi puer a 
genitore meo hiberno tempore confabulante mecum in 
lare, quod viderat in 2 aber allas 
32, | quarmex didit praſterni ac diru. 

The particulars of theſe ede 3 
are to be found in Muratori's gath diſſertation. 
The houſe of Eſte oed the beginning of its grun- 
deur to unt of thoſe. revolutions which I-ſhall re- 
late Abotit he middle of the lath century, Fer- 
rara m π ivd ed between the Guelfs and Gibe- 
linesgtalmoſt to a numerical 'precifion'; the chief 
of ond of itheſt parties was the elder Sulinguerra, 
ofothe/ btherr William do la Marchefells: the lat 
ter died in 1190, and, leaving only. a daughter, 
the wiſeſt heads of both parties thought f — 


* 
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could be better than for this heireſs to marry 


young Salinguerra, as thus the whole city would 
be united under one head, and concord and tran- 


quility be reſtored, inſtead of the broils and in- 
trigues, the effects of a plurality of chiefs. But 


the Ravenna Guelfs, coming with an armed force, 
2 

to one dEſte, who became the chief of the party 
which his: father in law had headed, and who, be- 

ſides animmenſe fortune, did by this marriage pave 


off the intended bride, married her 


the way for his family to the ſovereignty of Ferrara. 


The diſturbances and reciprocal expulſions related 


in the above- mentioned chronicle were the fruits 


of this marriage, and of the irreconcileable com- 
petition of the two parties, between whom for. 


tune ſeemed to have obſerved an alternative. Such 
was the condition of Ferrara for fifty years. It 
8 theſe factions with which, at the 
a almoſt all the cities eee 


Yoo e eee 


1 
Son & tiran, — 


„ eee eee q In 
dy rheigreat fquace ar Pes are. wo. Ms 


r this ſtate; one on 


horſeback, the other on foot :. the equeſtrian has 
ing more to be admired in it, than that in 


6 enduteton fact 


might, by the attitude, be taken for a cobler in 


his ſtall. The arts were then in their infancy ; and 


that they were raiſed out of it, is not a little ow- 


—_ 
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ing to chealplarndants of thoſe layerrigns dg ill 


enn. ol +13 2 2 arr gntleZ gauoy 
ale the diſtribution. of i its ſtreeta and ; uaresg 


and tin its public, private,, and;facred huildings, 
Terraraaſtill exhibits. very ſtately monuments .of 


the Matzniſicence of che houſe of Eſtæs and of the 


takes; hich its, example and, egcouragements 
promotecdl. Phe learngd ioyeltigations of Cyntio 
Giraldiand.of Celig Calgagnini, nt the bright, 
eſt, philologiſts of the th century, are ſome 
—— the, favour,- which this houſe ſhewed to 
literature, and to ſuch of its ſubjects a5; cultivated 
it with, diſtinction. In ſhort, Ariaſto q famous 
poem gives us, as I may ſay, a ſpecimen of; the 
genius of a court, whichBrantome ſays, — 
all; others for elegance, politeneſs, delicacy, 

courteſy. , In the church, af the Benedictines, lics 
this poet, Who if there ever as one, was à poet, 
His buſt, which is as big 48 life and of white mar- 


ble, is che principal piece of the tomb, whuc 
was erected to him by Auguſtine Muſti, one 


his friends and countrymen. Hither * aſhes have 
been remgxeſ rom the cloyſter.gf the fame, houſe, 
where, at fig, be had beep interred. * firſt 


burial place was a ſonnet, which I ſhall inſert, 


both. are pet t bis dn Whom it 
wasgonſoerateduiark 50 the piece itſelf, 38 Wor- 
tht eacntiecgitioguiſhed: from. the cr, gf Ich 
compaſitians, with Which: all, Parts: HI talx 
maſt diſgracefully ver n. iI non o wer o 
Al N © OR ner e ene als yd e. 
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Tonla ben degua d immontali banori 
Ma troppa fi grand alma humil ere 
. - Offa felici, vi di ineenſi e di ori 
Hlabbiate il Buſto qu hon einta e _ — ö 
E da ii Heſperi liti e da li Toi 4515 
© Vengan mille bel. aime ã veder ace & 99 
Quai giace quel che cant il ſeme di Raggieth * 
 Fermate paſſ al ſuo Sepolecro avante?:ꝛ 
Dite; 16 i pan direte il Vero. 
100 109 9VRA 29571111. n ie a 
3612 Chew. points 6 ſotto al grand peſo * 
Nun fu di Cintio al ſacru reno, 
mo piu bel, nò piu ſublime ingegno. 
Arto (1: ο⁰iÿõH DD e to arfin'f 
To tho'relednatee perſons, of whoſe birth Betrar 
makes its boaſt; may be added the famous Sa- 
vonarola; cardinal Bentivoglio and father Riccioli, 
the eminent aſtronomer and mathematician. 
The cathedral of Ferrara in its preſent modern 
form, and both the town and country palace of 
the archbiſhop, were the works of cardinal Rufo, 
dean of the facred college, who died in our 
time. What Ferrara is daihy loſing of its gran- 
deur in Soſtanza, by the decreaſe of its inhabi- 
tants, is made up, as much as can be, by a gran- 
deur in Apparenza, which this cardinal has ſe- 
cured to it, by procuring it the title of an arch- 
biſboprick 915 GN en os Bus 
It had formerly a painting ſchool, of which it has 
preſerved ſome valuable monuments in the works 
of the Doſſi's, the Scarſellini's, the Bonnoni's and 
painters, of whom we have a hiſtory by Abbe 
Barufaldi. 'Fhe manner of this ſchool appeared 
we me, as far as I am a judge, a happy a 
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the Venetian taſte and that of the Catrachi's. Some 
churches, ſuch as St. Francis and St. Mary of the 
Angels, are like academies, in which the works of 
the - Ferfareſe- painters are confuſedly intermixed 
with pieces of the Carrachi's, Guerchini's, &c. and 
make a good figure among He The church of 
the Benedictines in the firſt chapel on the left 
has St. Jerome, which immediately fixed my at- 
tention, and I ſeveral times viſited it with freſh 
pleaſure: Few pictures have ever come in my 
way, where all the parts of painting, and their 
moſt happy 1 are united in ſo n 3 
manner. ; 

- None of our -reddecedibeh i A joey through 
Tealy, has forgot the life of Jeſus Chriſt; in a ſe- 
ries of paintings diſtributed among the chapels of 
the church of the Carthuſians. Theſe: pieces, 
which ſeem to be all by the ſame hand, look ra- 
ther like colourings ſpattered on a ground of pitch 
than paintings. I'take them to — been done 
by ſome of the fathers of the houſe. 

On this head, I cannot forbear aeg 2 
concern, that painting and drawing are not uſually 
made one of the works of amuſement, which St. 
Bruno allows to his diſciples: | FTbe fine prints 
with which the Carthuſtans adorn their eells, the 
excellent paintings in many of their houſes, the 
old and the new teſtament, the moſt familiar 
object of their meditations, opening an im- 
menſe field both for the crayon and pencil, 
ſeem a foundation for a, ſchool; where the ideas 

concentered by ſolitude, nouriſned by reflections, 5 


temote from all diſtractions, and likewiſe free from 


a wreeched thraldom to maſters and patrons, 
N might 
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might take} thoſe happy flights which produce 
maſterpieces It muſt certainly be apprehended 

that this WOrk, permitted only as an amuſement, 

would degenerate into an occupation. This, with 
ſubmiſſion, is an idle ſort of fear in a ſtate of life. 
where the vacuity of the head is a danger ever 
preſent, and the very greateſt danger, at 1 
for the generality of the monks. - 

I ſhall now take my final leave of Ferrara, AY 
a word or two of a little extortion which we met 
with on paſſing through it a ſecond time, in our 
way from Venice to Rome. 

We had come poſt to Ferrara, and afterwards 
gone from it by water to Venice, and were re- 
turned from Venice to Ferrara the ſame way. Our 
chaiſe we had left at Ferrara, having agreed with the 
poſtmaſter, at whoſe inn we had quartered, for a 
ſhelter for it during our abſence. Some days be- 
fore our return a new legate was come to Ferrara, 
with a great many equipages, drawn by hackney 
horſes, whoſe owners were looking out for returns 
to Rome. One of theſe offered us horſes for our 
chaiſe, and, after wavering a day or two, we 
came to an agreement with him, but had after- 
wards very great cauſe heartily, to repent of it, both 
on account of the inconveniencies to which our 
conductor deſignedly put us, during the whole 
journey, and even of the charge, which, every thing 
included, exceeded the poſt. We were juſt ſet- 

ting out for Rome; our portmanteaus were placed, 
the houſe was diſcharged, and the horſes at the door; 
when in comes the oſtler, acquainting us, that 
beſides our chaiſe ſtanding, we muſt pay the poſt 
three times, though we had not gone that way, for 

5 | 9 aJ 
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as we had come to Ferrara poſt, we were not to 


have made uſe of any other voiture in going to 
Venice, in returning from thence, and laſtly in 


our quitting Ferrara. 


The demand was founded; in this, throu ghout the 


pope's dominions, as in moſt of the 7 — ſtates; 
travellers coming to a place by poſt, and leaving 
it within two days, are obliged either to take poſt, 

or to pay for it, if going by any other conveni- 
cy. Coming up in the midſt of the diſcuſſion 


occaſioned by ſuch an exaction, I repreſented that, 


as we had ſtaid eight days at Ferrara, and had 
left our chaiſe there for a whole month, while at 
Venice,. we were not within that rule ; at length 
thinking to give more than could be required, I 
offered to pay the poſt once; but the extortion 


intended us was a thing ſettled, and my offers 


were- as little minded as my repreſentations. On 
this I haſtened to the legate's palace, where I pro- 
miſed myſelf juſtice. The firſt office I applied to, 
was that of the legate's ſecretary, a very ſmart 
polite. young man. He ſoon perceived my caſe, 
pitied the ill uſage travellers underwent, and gave 
me to hope that I ſhould be righted. The legate, 
to whom I was afterwards introduced, referred me 


to his auditor, who it ſeems took cognizance of 


all ſuch particulars. This worthy ſage of the law 
was at his deſk buſied about an be: ws of which I 
patiently waited the end; but now and then he caſt 


a look at me, con Pocchio dele canone, as the devil 


looks over Lincoln, and his inauſpicious looks 
ſufficiently prognoſticated his deciſion. After- 
wards he came up to me with the mien and voice 


of an attorney to a ruined client, and taking me 
* ; for 


3 wi. bs — — 8 . 1 . = — 
edt. Wy _— ——_ 4 22 233 = 
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for a Frenchman, Voi Francef, ſaid he abruptly, 
Vimaginate che tutto il mondo ſia il voſtro ſehiavo, 
you fancy all the world to be your ſlaves; at this 
comes forth from his cloſet the poſt· maſter. Such 
an apparition at once put an end to all expoſtu- 
lation, and I cut ſhort, ſaying to the auditor, in 
a word, fir, I come to ſolicit juſtice for an injury 
which this honourable gentleman intends againſt 
us, and with which he has, no doubt, made you 
acquainted. Are we to pay him the poſt three 
times, or twenty times? Tre, replied he, o che la 
ſedia reſti, i. e. three times or the chaiſe ſhall not 
ſtir: at this I threw down three ſequins on the deſk, 
| ſaying, that the overplus ſhould» be for la bona 
mancia, for the guide to drink; and we went away 
reflecting on that time celebrated by Brantome, 
when Ferrara for courteſy, civility, and politeneſs 
eren e ng e 
French (a). 

Theſe particulars may, Nee appear light 
and ſuperfluous ; but, beſides not being void of 
inſtruction to travellers, they make amends: for the 
babe ſeriouſneſs of other article. 

I have perhaps already ſaid too ba our 
going from Ferrara to Venice by water. The 


% We had been perpetually nbd of Eo 
landlord's father, an old hunks always ſitting with his noſe 
over the fire; This ſnarling grey-beard honoured the French 
with the moſt «virulent! hatred an Italian is ſuſceptible. of 
againſt. his worſt enemy; if he ſaw or did but hear, either 
our ſervants or ourſelves, he flew into a paſſion, and no 
name nor wiſh was was bad enough for us. Theſe were the 
things he was continually harping on, whilſt we only made 
a jeſt of his malignity. But as misfortunes are not without 
their/uſe, this nia had Prepared me for the auditor's 


reception. 
. firl 
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grſt three miles from Ferrara we went in a boat, 
along a canal which unites the firſt arm of the Po 
to its principal bed; here we were ſhipped into a 
large bark or galliot, crouded with, goods and pat 

ſengers / picked up along the great Po. There were 
ſome Mantua Jews, Verona Cordeliers, Italian 
fathers of St. Lazarus, going to Venice about erect- 
ing a houſe of their order in that city: each of theſe 
groupes kept by themſelves and took their meals 
at different times. The. Jews were pleaſed. to caſt 
an eye of predilection on me, which. they ſhewed 
in preſſing me to partake: of ſome: little paſtry 
ware in their way, and an excellent rough wine, 
which was part of their ſtore. I complied for the. 
fake of good fellowſhip, and this commenſality 


exhilarated our other fellow travellers, ſo that, to 


make the more ſport, it was even moved to inti- 
mate to my new acquaintance, that I was a rabbi, 
travelling incognito; indeed, my only garment 
was a ſhabby ſort of a riding coat, and this, 
doubtleſs, was what at firſt attracted their eye 
and gained me their good-will. This joke bid 
fair for much merriment, but the cordeliers took 
offence at it; thoſe creatures; ſaid: the reverend fa- 
thers, are our flaves,' and it does not becume maſters 
to converſe, much leſs to jeſt with their Aaves. Be- 
ing deſirous, however, of making ſomething of 
the Lazariſts, who were ſo full of their. project, 
that they kept their places in profound ſilence, 
I repreſented to them what a favourable oppor- 
tunity here was of throwing out a ward of edifi- 
cation to the Jews, and trying to convert them: 
* een they, non laune dier pre Luc: 
"O's - onbigyof: 314 After 


_ the dawn and ſun-riſing opened to us as glorious 
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After a very indifferent night in this vehicle, 


a ſpectacle as the richeſt imagination can form. 
We were then launching out of the Po into the 
ſea off Loreo. Near Malamocco, where we came 
in ſight of Venice, we were boarded and ſearch- 
ed by the cuſtom-houſe officers, able. bodied fel- 
lows, who originally had been watermen, and til! 
preſerved the garb of their primitive ſtation. Not 
a word do they utter, while they are ſearching, 
a duty they perform with great ſtrictneſs, ſound- 
ing with long ſtilettos ſuch bales and trunks as 
cannot be conveniently opened, -I obſerved, that 
all the while, they eyed the countenances of the 
paſſengers full as much as the cloaths and goods. 
We entered the great canal of Venice about ſeven 
o'clock in the — on the 29th of J . 


1758. 
oV E' NI c E. 


This city is a myſtery, both in its ſituation 
and political conſtitution; but a myſtery long 
ſince cleared up in a multitude of writings, which 
have either laid open the very complicated ſprings 
of the Venetian government, or indicated the ſin- 
gularities in which art and nature have Joined 
to embelliſh this city. 

Yet, how converſant ſoever a W is with 
theſe writings, he cannot forbear being ſurprized 
at the firſt view, a view indeed beyond any ideas 
ariſing from the beſt relations and T_T 


or evel 1 ee 18100 0,” 2 
2 nen 29910 29A | . 
* 
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We, at leaſt, were loſt in aſtoniſhment, and, 
without pretending to any new diſcoveries, em- 


ployed ourſelves only in tracing and veritying the 
obſervations of others, ſo that this article will con- 


tain only common and trivial things, with no 


other merit than accuracy and truth; and I ſhall 


ſet them- down without order or connection, N 


as chance threw them in our way 


The arms of France, an inn where we took up our | 


quarters, engaged our firſt obſervations ;. here we 
found different ſorts of people, with whom we 
lived, as far as it ſuited us. 

One of the gueſts was a young Spaniſh officer; 
who, by a privilege of which there are but two pre- 
cedents, had obtained leave of his court to beabſent 
from his regiment, and to go abroad. Such an 
extraordinary leave. had, doubtleſs, ſome ſecret 


commiſſion in view; and a ſecret it might have 


remained for me; however, dreading -the 
ſhadow of being diſcovered, he ſhifted his quar- 
ters, and thus we loſt a very ſenſible and enter- 
taining companion. 

The lawyer (a) Goldoni, Scarlati the celebrated 
muſician, and a young burgher of Bale, made up 
for thoſe acquaintances to which we were not diſ- 
poſed, and likewiſe for the loſs of the Spaniſh 
officer. The firſt, beſides his very eminent ta- 
tents, is of a temper and turn of mind fo ſerene, 


| (a) The Italian has nothing of the whimficalneſs of the 


French language, with regard to placing the ranks and ſta- 
tions, with the names of perſons, For inſtance, the French 
ſay, preſident N. marſhal N. cardinal N. whereas to fay 
biſhop N. counſellor N. lawyer N. col. N. capt. N. imply 
contempt. In Italian all titles precede the names with 
vgual decency, 9 
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ſo open and pleaſing, as would conciliate eſteem 
and affection, if he had nothing elſe to recom- 
mend him. A Plautus, a Terence, and a Mo- 
liere, form his whole library, and the world and 
mankind are what. he chiefly ſtudies. From that 
inexhauſtible mine, his keen and experienced pe- 
netration readily embelliſhes his compoſitions with 
characters ever real, with all the light gradations 
which paſſions throw on every character, and 
with very ſtrileing Tituations yet as natural: laſtly, 
with thoſe fooleries which are perpetually ſpring- 
ing up amidſt the world, but, not being taken 
notice of, expire in the birth (a). In a word, 
Goldoni is fertile, ſimple, and various, as nature 
itſelf; but as unequal and uncultivated. For readi- 
he never had his fellow. | 

A petty apothecary, whom a foreigner had 
made uſe of, in the want of his money, uſed to 
be daily coming to us with bill in hand, plaguing 
us about this debt. One day finding Goldoni in 
our apartment, he begged him to ſtand his friend; 
' accordingly, Goldoni bethought himſelf of writing 
in the apothecary's name to the cardinal miniſter 
for foreign affairs at Verſailles, and calling for pen 
and paper, wrote him, off hand, an excellent piece 
of drollery, in a letter of four large pages well 
filled; it was a ſtring of jeſts, Goldoni is come 
to be an architect by plaſtering, that is, by copy- 
ing when he was a youth, and chen hazarding 


ome ſtap gaps of his a for Mtg of Italian 
+SKITEDN.3' 

„Cal Ie 5 01 this bind of. = that Mr. Paſcal, uſed to ſay, 

*..the. more wit one has, the more originals one finds among 

* men, whereas, your: common People diſcern uo difference 


$ between men,” | . 
A obloo0 | ſtrollers, 
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ſtrollers. He acquainted us, that above all things, 
he longed' to go to Paris; purely to ſtudy the 
French taſte: and manners, with a view to retouch, 
and even caſt anew ſome of the pieces he has pubs 
| liſhed, to publiſh more; and, for the entertain» 
ment of France and the honour of Italy, to open 
in the Burgundy-hotel a carreer, both more ex- 
tenſive and more brilliant, than that in Which 
the Italian comedians have drawled on ever ſince 
their ſettlement in France. I was not wanting, 
even while at Venice, to communicate this ſcheme 
to one whom I thought a proper perſon, but he 
declined- it, and it ſeems from reaſons of deyo- 
tion. Sometimes we ſpent whole days with this 
Venetian Moliere, who ſhewed us a real affection, 
Theſe days uſed 'to begin by drinking chocolate 
with him, and concluded with public or private 
concerts, to which, umder his auſpices, we were 
readily admitted. One of theſe evenings was filled 
up with a comic opera. Goldoni and Scarlati, 
unwilling that we ſhould go away without ſeeing 
ſomething of their ſtage, all the theatres being 
then ſhut, had been at the trouble of getting to- 
gether a choſen ſer of actors, who played one of - 
| iF 
* Se theatre (6), lion 


(4) At Venice. are from or. eight theatres, belonging 
to the moſt eminent families, who let them out, and indeed 
are often ut the head of partnerſhips who defray the ex- 

„ and receive the proffts of che theatres ; theſe are 
called by the name of the church to which they are neareſt. - 
Though they open at the ſame hour, ſometimes all are 
crowded. The cauſe of ſuch a reſort is, an, the theatres 
| IO TER months it 2 r Nn 
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,* Goldoni made us acquainted with ſome of his 
intimates, perſons of the fame turn of mind and 
genius as himſelf. Of theſe, one of the principal 
was a painter, who, being fond of travelling, 
had gone into Germany when but a boy, and ſcarce 
fit to paint a ſign... Many had been the adventures 
which he met with, and he uſed to tell them with 
a ſpirit and humour ever new, even to Goldoni 
himſelf. In other reſpects we lived as all foreign- 
ers do at Venice. The days were taken up in ex- 
curſions, with our book in our hand, reading in 
our Gondola, the deſcription of every object of 
curioſity, in order to our viewing it to greater ad- 
vantage. Every evening St. Mark's ſquare was 
our conſtant rendezvous. 

In this ſeaſon. the Relaters had poſſeſſion of it it, a 
kind of mountebanks who half naked relate con 
parole ſebiette (a), and with all the action, heat, and 
pathos of the buſkin, a thouſand wonderful ſtrange 
events: every narrative laſts juſt as the ſpeaker 
pleaſes ;. the people ſtand. round with their arms 
acroſs, their legs. ſprawling, their eyes on the 
ground, and liſtening. with the greateſt attention. 
Between the legs of the moſt forward in the cir- 
cle, children ſquat themſelves down, and ſhew 
the ſame attention. Very often perſons of credit, 
and even nobles mingle in the crowd. It was 
twice my lot to be the firſt butt of theſe narrations: 
the relater ſtopt me ſaying, Signor che aſcolti una 
gran coſa, una coſa ſtupenda (b), then drawing 
ok from me, he poke or-rather roared, like a 


4 (a) In a terſe language. 
(6) Sir, ſtay and hear . really great, ſomething 


tnettc demoniac, 
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demoniac, and the circle ſoon gathered. Theſe 
orators do not formally aſk any thing of their au- 
dience; but, in the moſt intereſting and pathetic 
parts, as when a princeſs drops a poiniard, or with 
a noble indignation throws away a ſeductive let- 
ter, the relater's hat is made the poiniard or let- 
ter, and thrown in the middle of the circle, with 
the inſide always uppermoſt, and the audience are 
pretty liberal of their copper. The relater, with- 
out ſeeming to mind the contribution, or break- 
ing off his ſtory, takes up his hat, which he after- 
wards makes uſe of to heighten ſome new pathos. 
Goldoni was excellent in mimicking every parti- 
cular of theſe mountebanks ; it is his uſual diſ- 
guiſe, when he has a mind to partake of the en- 
tertainments which the Venetian nobility give in 
thoſe fine houſes on the banks of the Brenta. 

We ſometimes had the diverſion of hearing in 
St. Mark's place, ſome man of the very loweſt 
claſs, a ſhoemaker, a blackſmith, in his work- 
ing cloaths, begin an Aria, in which he was ſoon 
joined by others of his ſtamp, thus ſinging this 
Aria in ſeveral parts, and with a juſtneſs and hu- 
mour ſcarcely to be met with among people of 
the beſt faſnion in our northern countries. 

After taking the air and ſharing the diverſions 
of St. Mark's ſquare, we uſed to adjourn to Paſ- 
quali, or ſome other bookſeller's ſhop. Theſe are 
the uſual rendezvous for foreigners and nobles: 
here one meets with converſations ſometimes very 
improving, ſometimes copiouſly- ſeaſoned: With 
Venetian falt, which ſavours much 1 of Grecian At- 
riciſm and French gaiety without, being Father, 
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From Paſquali's ſhop we 'uſed; according to the 
cuſtom of the COWEN to fa _ PC. a coffee: 
houſe. 5 
That which abe Was ty 2 Greek, un- 
der the new Procuragias, and for a waiter he had a 
young countryman of his, whoſe head, ever cloſe 
ſhaved and bare, was, in its exact roundneſs, the 
fymbol of his mind; and his neck; Iikewiſe bare, 
ſeemed by its diameter to be part of his head. 
A -ſhirr without collar or wriſtbands, and a Gre- 
clan pair of breeches, were all the cloaths he had 
brought from his country. Our dropping him 
now and then ſome:bajoccos, and aſſuring him that, 
if he minded his bufineſs, we would make him 
doge, delighted him to ſuch a degree, that he 
could not contain himſelf for joy at the firſt 

glimpſe of us. Never dd rer, Himſelf laugh 
© hear 1 on 

Theſe uppen eee all y -hireſidices 2 
bout the reſerve to which the Venetians are tied 
down in news and politicks. Venice, in this point, 
is on a fcoting with every part of Italy. The 
talk of the whole company, who ſucceſſively filled 
our coffee-houſe, turned on nothing elſe. They 
were glad or ſorry at the news of dhe day; they 
affirmed or denied it according as it made for or 
againſt the party which each had eſpouſed. The 
bulk of theſe politicians, divided between two 
parties, which at preſent ſet Europe in a flame, 
no farther concerned itſelf about any ſecondary 
power, than ſubordinately to the general intereſt 
of the alliance in which it was a party; but the 

n politicians, * from alliances, 
eſpouſed 
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eſpouſed only the particular intereſt of one belli- 
gerant power: one was a geniale Franceſe without 
being an Auſtrian; another an Auſtrian, yet equal - 
ly execrating Pruſſia, France and Ruſſia; another 
was all for Pruſſia, yet cared not what became of 
England; another was a thorough Engliſhman, 
but indifferent about Pruſſia. The very neutral 
powers had both their warm friends and enemies. 
Theſe different views and jarring intereſts, pro- 
duced a clatter and cacophony which was highly 
entertaining to us, eſpecially, when a certain Ve- 
netian, an arch fellow, gran furbo (a), and wWwƷĩG¾? 
expreſſed much friendſhip for us, going up to 
each of theſe politicians, whiſpered to him ſome 
news, generally an extemporary invention, either 
to the diſadvantage of that power of whom he 
was a profeſſed geniale, or to the advantage of 
that nation whom he was known to hate. 

At the time of our retiring from St. Mark's 
ſquare, that is, about nine or ten o' clock at night, 
came on the ladies check by jole with their adorers ; 
and there they ſpent the whole night ſauntring 
in a gondola, never returning home on feſtivals 
in this, that Venice now differs from the Venice 
af St. Didier, la Haye, Miſſon, la FHonſſaie, and 
all the. travellers of the laſt century. Venetian 
gallantry, now broke looſe from the ſhackles in 
which it languiſhed, has even thrown off the pre- 
cautions ſtili retained in France. I forbear touching 
on many ſingular, facts in this kind, "Ry we 
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were, informad) of, vonf hing; myſelf de one hic 
Wan neporighss dit noοVitiun (aof theitours 

deazns, for wy doqg time onof (the! greateſti cubio- 
{ico Venice, vas in ſuch ſpflendoun iti the 
beginning of chis etiturꝝ at am entertainment 
given by-the-womenioh chati cjaſs:40 therpuince:of 
Denmark; / quite: ec lipſed, Buthꝭ un ſumptuouſneſs 
and riahneſt of reis andere NE hat νhäaGh the 
ladies ad given tantheoJameipontasy nu, 
* Ehar otaſs mow: ſybaſts anly in hooks / and its 
manſions are reduced to nominal palaces awdiſcans 
daloustgarxets. Fheaſtate iinqͥuiſnidhꝭi befidles Ani- 
madlverting on diforders;i-by-which;harbendur of 


nhiſtrious families may greatly ſuffer uss po hke⸗ 


wile da? watchtub1exo xnitthe-dadiexbayuigrany, 
inteccouhiſe with foreign aniniſtersd vor theits. de 
pendents, as. being forbidden — laws. In 

cafe, ſuch ladies te 


Spaniards — — — 
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pleaſure; the diverſions of their courts, their family 


pleaſures, were ſeaſoned with that eaſe, openneſs, 
and hilarity, which always accompany a well ſettled 
confidence, and with a freedom not cramped by 
any mixture, or ſo much as the looks of foreign 
ers. Venice, being ſurrounded with theſe petty 
ſtates, the more readily gave into their manner, 
as it was perfectly in the Venetian taſte; and this 
diſpoſition was happily ſeconded by the riches with 
which N at — tine, pee be ſaid to 
overflow. 

All chis e Hinds kt was 
overthrawn by the vicinity of the Spaniards and 
of the courts of Vienna and Inſpruck. The 
Spaniſh gravity, the auſtere ceremonial of the im- 


the XIVeh's minority. Alt Venice uſed to haue 
Vor. I. R- * 
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cuir meetings molt every night; che ſcene of the 
love Was the mere batefaced; from its objects 
being loſt in a croud; and jealouſy, perpleted, or 
pit on a Wrong ſcent by the univerſal purſult of 
pleaſlite, and often meeting with a compenſation 
in fortuitious gratiffcktions gave ever ſlie wing 
ir! h e ener igt Anf M 
Unfbrtüttately what hid! Jufled aſſeep men's 
jeuloufy, rouzed and ſtimülateck thät of the wo- 
men, and thus, thirty years ago, put aft end 
0 A mode of deportment, hh, for ſbuiety's 
ſake, ſhould have bben kept up to this day 21l!Pri- 
vate conncekions ve ſuperſeded the general ſy. 
fte: cvery one, taken up with che object of a 
rea? paſſion” Gr a tranſitery Ik itig, amuſes himſelf 
lee a governbr confined? Within" his fortreſo in 
time of peace! Alf fbcialtentertainments are pro- 
ſcribes; the diſgrace ef wives/and" of 'haſbands too 
is notofiouS, and: as it Mf poſted up; and jealouſy, 
wWher irrttated, row Well ktiows where to ſtrike. 
Im the Pfeſent Rare” of things, a noble Vene- 
tian, with whoſe ſtation, age, or diſpoſſtien the 
part ef #A6ver 4665 not ſtit, loft to com- 
any. Under tlie firſt of the epos befbre- 
tioned? there he Had; at Teaſty the atluſoinent of 
the colltt&arfs] Which How is H f. THIF total 
Want” of *plexfittes is Ce t Me ehe very 
coiffitution ofthe Ware) llt has) ſilenced he law 
bY Rich che ndbikty- wat forbil al itercourſe 
with One anotller. The ſtate indeed 160k&2t6' their 
cönnectics, Alls of them” only. among ſuch 
whom it is ure Gf, and every elo or mexting is 
Hfcumſcribed within a number which it muſt not 


your? exceed. 
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exceed. But are all theſe precautions equivalent 
to lav, f which all, perpetually, felt the, hard 
ſhips; and-which yet all reſpected as. #fential,co; 
the conſtitution of the ſtate ? D015 & nf of pni94 
Fhe law | againſt, the nobility's having any, ny, 
tercourſe-with foreigners; remains, withqut any re- 
peal or alterationà indeed, beſides reaſons of ſtate, 
private intereſt joins to maintain it, eſpecially the 
wealth of, Yenice, being ſa much dim that 
cxconomy is become gf abſolute necęſlity 10 the 
greateſt. part of the noble families. The fame. re- 
commendations by which all, che palaces, of, Italy. 
andi the hearts of many Italians were open to me, 
I had, to, one of the ty avogadors, and. to ſome 
ſenators yet never cquld I fee theſe gentlemen, 
but in our nightly, meetings, at Paſquahis, and 
ſometimes at the palace, In theſe. caſual inter: 
views, nothing cauld be more polite and oblig, 
ing authey always ſatisfied me in the moſt genteel 
manner concerning my; queſtions; they ſhould be 
glad te ſerve me in any thing within, their power; 
but this was all eee ee. could 
procure me. h :Mortgf Sodw rw ti, 
To them, however I, was indebted for entrance 
into che Pregadi- hall, at | a, ſeſſion, of the great 
conncil, that is, of the whole, republid, ſolemnly 
aſſembled. We were. detained. in the lobhy for a 
quarteriof an hour, which, as word yas brought 
be admitted. I; queſtioned. a little whether this 
was / in / good carneſt z {till is it a very pradent way 
for reſerving to — 25 POwer "> wn ad- 
* mn 7 i 2 rt Þ r TILES 
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Ong u admilſiqn.; we were placed, or rather 

Torkedup-onithe thind ſtory of che feats ugain(t 
the. Wall ffonting tho ſharbour. On this at were 
only qurſelves, und lawyer of Rome With his 
wife, da Very Ine Hαhνn and extremely well 
dreſſed i and who, as g qvere after ard informed, 
had not me to Venice only to ſte St. Mark. 
Being ſeated tem orf twelve feet above the floor 
of! the, halb we could, les) and: hear ever thing, 
Wee 94 e gonxerſationn ,2cms»)! 
4 making any particular zuſe of: my eyes, 

I gave my{clf;up to the ſentiments off arneration, 
which the fight, of the, moſt auguſt aſſembly in the 
unixefſe raiſes in tha ſoul z and theſe were heightened 
by co maſterpieces of Palma and Tintpretz:cloſ 
before vs... In the formers under a ſplendid cano· 
Py.Hgating, on the aerial e, is/Venice, in a 
PAs riß haracber, crawned with olive, holding a 
2 and ſitting, on g conte, the bafe of which 
18,;the beak. of ahip nd ctrophits 3 round the 
throna, a8 n of zſahgned nations are! pri- 
Toners, and] Mues, wich thteiri fetter broken; and 
their ſovereign looking dewnqen tkm wich a be. 
nign afpee ih Tha gthet, in thencentrelbftho ciel. 
dhe A thecAdriatic ſupported by 

7 88 gd Abele, and: encirelad byixoitiespay-- 

of 


gmaged her, Oncthe fecond compattmichs” 

his RIF, Hoth0ahatehoaded:!byioke doge;- 

to Whom, Venice dends-a-laurch-wrreihiwbyna lion 
near. ep, as, Witing her 2cartmanits;/v The firſt 
COMPAFFNEGAL ri filled within a rroud of Ambaſſa- 
dorꝭ agg deputics,./;whos inis ſuppliand man- 
29 Prgſenp th che republic: the keys oflcheir e- 
ſpectiye cities. The buſineſs, of; the icouneils next 
om, wal & bisw & to 9zowft od 3s abi Adr 
21 © 0 
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drew; my attention, and this was the eleftidirof 
40 dapitan grande, and other "oficets;1 "for bne 
of the, principal places in the continental domi. 
nions. i · Theie elections are carried on by tepeat< 
ell ſerutinies; of which” I could not büt admire 
the, diſpatch; without clearly entering "into" the 
candudt uf them, wann had ſtücied it ta! 
Contaremi, Granotti and tz'Houfaie, all mimte 
ly particular in their account of this gartie, whit nel, 
it ſeems, is „2 
the republitłꝰs deliberatibns go by ballot: it 6 
rained perhaps, with" leſp intriezcy; in the ancient 
Greeki republicks; and, if not im the Rotnaft ſe- 
nateʒo nt denſt in the cinitia of the people; though” 
Contareni:dvoks on it u . veterithi Romany, ; 
ia dug? hub. 1 only "ptretivel that; for che 
places toi be filled up A bexxain Huber of Cm. 


petitots were admitted, the" firſt ſe. 
cretaty af the council Ken With ah Fadi 
ble vdice) adding uo chem! Family name their 


chriſtian: name and müt f (their Father,” EACH!" 
competitor is ſucteſſively ballored' for? ſeveral 
Charity: boys, in purple gw, Cach taking a bo 
. mme fide — 
All: choſa choxes fare uſter ward carried batt 0 
eſtradt before the ihgtie e Role ôf dl gfetn 
partition; whiob deriotes lenc tuſteng AH che of 
the white i whithndectures fot "—_ arc f - 
| qtald toverio1-Daurihs” umerntion; 
_— quit i chpit ſeats, rufl abet: T 285 of 
anotherꝛ talk together eat biſpuitz anch dite wine 
or ratafia, which they bfing in their” Mfge Cp. 
Afterwards, at the ſtroke of a wand, a new name 
3 R 3 . is 


2 oBstkvVartioNs 
is called over, and the troop GP Berlin, il e. the 
charity-oyb, Kt 6ff agam Frotm tlie thitbne Bawling 
out the new name. Every öfle now retufns to his 
place, talks with his geighbour, or jokes with the 
Ballottins, who delivers to him che box and the 
ballot; and, Amit talking and joking; without 
ſeeming ta mind any thüng of the ſcrutiny, the 
noble conveys his Hand inte the box through an 
horizontal aperture communiciting with the two 
partitions; in one of Which Re drops his ballor, 
and he mult be keen ſightect indeed wh can per. 
ceive any thing of what paſſts detween the hand 
. and the partition. After all this apparent com- 
plexity, intereſt and long practice penetrate into 
all irs mazes, ſo that very often chis myſterious 
ſcrutiny is only matter f forům. 
- During the interludes of this meeting, which 
laſted above three hours, à ſenator, a very hand- 
ſome man, and with a glib tongue, kept talking 
in the Venetian way, with the Roman lady who 
had been cocked up With us; now the Venetian 
way is ſaying drolleries with the profbundeſt gra- 
vity. The fach anſwers were in the Roman 
pronunciation und choice language, bur not the 
"Tame a Kine 9100 na Nos GR (19993 TOI 
we At going "Gur ö the Hall the fate HobIe) aſked 
"me how T te Whar 1 Hack Ken. T anfweredd, 
mightily,” both as 4 perfect nboelty; and as re- 
"minding ine of — * ye beſt 
- " heads of Whith'coilld för go trough fuel a theet- 
ing, Whatever lay at ftak&:4"P per guiſe, replied 
the noble making "off," gue fel! Hoh mind gover- 
1% . (4). 5 0 * er aber 10 55 = E 
(a. Then thoſe ſtates know not how to govern themſelves. 
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The doge, Franceſco 2 ha ad pot been 
Preſent but ſome days after, be f eing quite a alone in 
that ſame hall, viewing the pictures Which adorn 
every,,part,,of..it,, I heard a noiſe, and quickly 
turging about, there was the dogg. going Wer 
with only two or three attendants. A fine 
gentleman indeed, with all the freſhneſ of rolls - 
the adyanced, age of fourſcore, tall and trait. 
His locks were of, a filyer white, pretty full, and 
ending in ringlets,. Which, from his us, hung 
down. his ulders. He had on the ducal cap, 
ot, Corno, and a very full ſcarlet gown, lined and 
faced, with another colour. I was quite jazed 


at hearing, he was. bling ; it. W could not 


 be.chought from the appearance of his eyes and 


the firmneſs. of his besd. 1 ſuppoſe the tudden 
appearance of ſome. dej eity muſt have had ſome 
ſuch, effect on the primitive mortals as this had 
on me; I was ſtruc with wonder and. reſpect. 

6 # forgot mentioning that at the head of the 


"Park. which fill the : Pregadi- hall, lengthwiſe, 


not tranfyerſally, a8, in N there is a 


king of fir pulpit, DUH, Plain, 48 8 17 ſeats 


and the very throne; ., This pulpit is, the reſfrum, 
where every noble, on the propo KY —_ _ law, 
25 on any other deliberation, may pl) his 
clonen, a momentops, pare of: the; Venetian ge- 
üs, Sometimes, 60, Open 3, fed, fer e elo- 
Fution, and, at the ſame tim 0 rouze Bl 1 8 
dle and bind, them moe and, more. 50 the 5 
dem taxes, are propoſed, which, afjer.many, Jong 
 tpeeghgs, are and dem and; ballottiogs warhour end, 

are rejected by a great mazority- Nah Ions 
R Wu 
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{"Whilſk-\qheliPregadioas! ſerting;oochemubility's 
ur watermen;'with their ygondolas, iye 
algng the canabibehidb the palacezi2hd the key 

faciug St. Mack a ſquarel The gondoliers account; 

themſelvts the ſeconds budy of the ſtate )und the 

natural defenller of the firſt, in caſt of any in. 

ſurredtion againſt it; hilſt ſhut upin the pulace; 
but it is chiefly in the winter Pregadis, as often 
ſitting very late, that their vigilaneti diſtinguiſlies 

itſelf.. Every:oneukeepsbarrſtiafb dank zwutoiand” 

ſtands o his poſt withoitt any munmur or ĩmpa· 

tienes; ctalcing a pride in ſerving the ſtate ur, ta uſe 

their phraſe, pril princine: being hothſ the inſtru · 

ments and confidents of the nabilityis pleaſurcs, 

and pues tò the miniſſry, theres not one ruh 

doea i not fanoy llimſeif tobe in the ſecret af the 

ſtate. Yet do they treat with the moſt open fas" 

milierity: thoſe of their-profeſſion, ho in the 
want of u ſettled ſervice, Hine ſthetuſelves farjobbs; 
and all look on one another ia brothers: 1: This is 
the uſual term among ithem thay it iatianeeta 
ing one another on sie Mater in ĩt is their c 
cry when neur /a canal} intaiwhioh-dhtyiate both 

going. pen me, fnaiel, pc im. Ih hy mord all 

parts ring with this-compeliation ABI the com 

fuſions which are not uncommong;lby -the{ccoi-: 

dental ooneourſe of leyeraligonBiateh an ſome: a- 
nal, Vheronthere w before a ſtop hade, ſay 

they;: one another, non travagliar, non ſtraſciſ- 

e Cbriſtiani. From the civility of theſe 


ſavagerefofx 
Paris 7291115 e e 


the lite gern 
Vöhicg gondobers. might be, taken 
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and Hioly perſons, who} like iSt Chriſtopher, ferry 
over triellers out af charity nd from prin- 
ciple of religion. This difference of language: 
and behaviour is prindipally oing io the ſohriety 
often lattor ? a virtue ſo general in Italy that. 
dutinge my ſtay beyond the Alpa, nr ver ifaw! a; 
man drunle, not even amidſt the meaneſt of the 
er eib egi 191w 5d ni Ying ei If fr 
I ſhalbdiſmiſs thisfabjeRt with obſerv ing that the 
Gondoliers are weltfmade;;robuſt;:andivery active 
racq;andaot without their ſhate of Venetianſprights/ 
ineſs.: Being continuafly either: wry thenobles,” 
or hei moſt: ſubſtantial citizens and fortipners' vf 
diſtinctian, who daily arrive ar Venice they often” 
contribute to the converſtion by ſtrictures uf 
pleaſantry, in which they arerallowed? no ſmall 
freedom, as few inftances-anliſhewb 127 7K), 
The ſtreets of Venice are lighted with very 
ſmall lanthorns, like thoſt. ini the ſtrerts of Paris. 
A nobleman going alonꝑ a ſtreet where à gondoker 
was hanging up one; tolh hic cm raiſer higher - 
itis!high enough, anſwered the gondulierg for the 
horns of ſuch as we, bur ifiaewlow or your e. 
clleney I will lift it higher. NIR exceltency. went; 
off, and haftered to entkriim his ritnds iche tlie 
her's joke/10mmooomy 70 918 daudw noi: 
On St; Rochrw daystie Rohoryproorup ſation> 
to that aint si church ιν Ns r momyl is pie 
N non eee nos bons ↄno formed 
Sbod 10 yiulivio 203 moi arr) rae i 95 
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formechin Preres, on decked: barges, ſomething like 
dhe pert St. Paul's large paſſage boats, at Paris. 1 
happened 0 meet this Proceſſion at 4 bridge un- 
der which it was going, in a pretty narroy canal. 
From chis bridge two or three gondoliers, no- 
table tongue: pads, fell foul, of the ſtate gondo- 
lies, though | carrying the ſignory, „ ànd who 
were not wanting to reply; making a ſtop, theſe 
gentry engaged each, other with a, fluency and 
 Jpirit hic drew the ſignory to the windows of 
the Peates, where I ſaw, theſe venerahle perſonages 
wonderfully delighted, with the altercation. In a 
mord, the gondoliers have the excluſive privilege 
Which the duke de Roquelaure enjoyed at the court 
of Lewis XIV. To them are attributed all the witty 
Kyings, which, from decency. or policy, the real 
fa s forbear. owning. Such was that at the ex- 
altation of che preſent pope, a Venetian, of which 


Urly taken With Tze afk of the Virgin's chamber, to- 
wards the country, is falling dewn, and the angel with ex- 
panded wings comes flying through the breach. The exhi- 


bition for 1958 made ng erer, ſigure, either for the number 
or CET, of Neid W the piece that pleaſed 


moſt was the e republic': $ head e engineer, It 


Teens,” he Was * eee parentage; and can neither 
rent nor write; hut pouring ſome wine om A table he traces 


out his 3 5 — ook ii cuſtom, has taught to 

to. bis intire ſatis- 

e 00, Fn 120 1 28 75 i SyaBf Archimedes 
RR ce G r e were the 


2 exipnivers of thoſe rude ages when tlie operation of military 
5 the conftruQtian of ſhips/ and other build- 


ee eee e 
ee no F than 9 man a, man, the 
8 ekt the door of St. R ad ref 2 2 255 that 
is, a great head: piece, undef features We b beyond com- 

| Fans and a homely kind of appearance. 
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dung our af all Venice was füll. After che 
rupture between the republic and Benedict XIV. 
whit" Hale 75 woch nelle) Hr Frisstech — 7 
neſs did not confer the hat om any Venetian 
this, and the exaltation of his ſucceſſor, 
toom for the following g jeſt; ſaid to come a 
gondolier : we have” been long time without a 
a 1 Bab biumo adeſſo il apHlierr (a) . W 
The cauſes of this rupture were the fame as 
ole er the famous conteſt which Paul V. Had 
curried ſo far; and between the effects there w 
no farther difference than whit aroſe from the Ws 
ference of times: By an eclict, or decree,” of the 
*th of September 1734, poſted” up at Vetice, 
proclaimed” throughout all the republic $8” domi- 
nions, together with the reaſons of it, and finally 
notified to the patriarch, the ſtate forbad all ap- 
plication to Rome for obtaining any kind of diſ- 
penſation which their ordinary could give, enjoin- 
ing the ordinaries to grant ſuch diſpenſations with- 
out any charge to the party; the whole, ſaid the 
fame decree; agreeable to the diſcipline ſettled by the 
council of Trent, and without expectation of any 
diſpenſations from the received, eccleſiaſtical laws, 
of which, in his dominions, every chriſtian prince 
1 CO Ter TRAPS e 
This decree had Kindled in the court. 6f "Ron e 
an indignation which faſtened. even an Benedict 
XIV. himſelf, amidſt all his averſion to buſineſs, 
and eſpecially buſineſs of ſuch a! ſtrious nature. 
Fle engaged in this-with the greater heat, as it 


ee violence LLP na dal, dips on ; 
x d 1 Vat new w we have the Natter. . 
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EN Cpanel beige 2 dias arte rag 


irre 
1 Rr Þ w 6 Pope ö geſfentment, fell on 
lien! A vt qu, e but, either 
mi 40  Propo of Melk Venturigg o 

5 NS che, wag re- 


e y | 
calſed and b: 1 


0055 * th. his family, 
e Was nominated. Rome. at firſt, _ 


. . A kn 28, F1 e.jngans, of (bringing the 
oh 2 * 1055 al, 10 c but. all, amicable. 
having. 16 PvE Ep Ml to, non ꝙurpoſe, it 


| 1 5 1 ve 85 in which, formerly 


TE hee? Progulſed.. 

- Jr OT9 55 6 ae e ter- 
55 od e 12 ol the Holy 
15 repu 10 5 8 gel aring war 2 

- Was, ;that nothing . 
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G tr wie!” is 
popes; never 4 v1 gill} 
p 1 970117 ak * 1289 Verelſady/0o” gi. 
i his desk cont vers” things at 1 955 


mile: the deerce fubſiſted and was ffi . 
at Venice; wien, on the 6th of July 1 7h Fol 
dinal Rerzonico, 4 Venetian and biſh pf B ada, 
was elected ſueceffor to Benedict Xl 

pope -itnitticatately' horifie® his MPT 5 


ſenate, and i his letter, Which“ Was intirely 975 4 


kei 


with bis e hand; He expreſſed a very ſtrong 
fire oF th actomtrieatibn, adding char hi el 


for bringing about ſo A ver event. 11 letter 
and fore boncmitant dircum Auen e ; 
minds, ard hei the a beer Nn 
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of the Party which oppo are er 
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a prediilection for his country; and the fickneſs, 
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All Rome; however, were not of that mind: n 
blamed the my as having been impoſed on by 


which came 1 aſter this accommoda- 
tidmi was conſtrued! to be the conſequence and 
eſſtet bf ſome vexatidus reflections, which had 
comme tod late; it was the general complaint that 
the whole advantage of the agreement lay on the 
Venetian ſide. Being at Venice during the laſt 
criſis of this great affair, we perceived that, after 
all tlie boaſts of the ſecrets of the ſtate being con- 
fitie@!. within the ſenate and the prigatli, the beſt 


part of them tranſpires. At the end of this work 


will be found the pfincipal n. eee 
remarkable tranſ action 

The reſpective pretenſions of the popes and 
Venetians, and the 3 ſpringing from their 


contrariety, give the good Romans a disfavourable 


idea of the republic's religion, looking on her, if 


not an enemy to the popes, at leaſt as one of 


their moſt diſobedient and refractory daughters: 


come Ru il Papa Murro, how fares pope Mark, 

is queſtion aſted every Venetian who'comes to 
Rome: in à word the Romans account” Venice 
to be ſtill inffuenceck by the ſpirit of the famous 


fra Paolo Sarpi, to whom the republic, ' though 


5 much indebted! to hin, has not yet dared to 
erect a monument! The firſt time ef my going 

to the Sctvites, J aſkeil to fee his monument: it 
mut be A Very ffn he, Haid I to the Seroite who 
was with me: To wen #9in,/anfwered he; all or 
nothing, and the latter has been the Things He 


afterwards ſhewed me the place lere chat cele- 
- 192041; 20 1182 Hon.“ 1. 11 rc. 03 brated 


SGH 
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brated perſon had been interred, which was im the 
chancel on che left ſide of the altar, but without. 
an epitaph, or ſo much as a diſtinguiſhing mar- 
Anbther time going by the ſame church, I went 
in, and found all the young perſons of the com 
munity playing alternately on the organ. On my 
calling out to them viva and bravo, the prime 
hand ſat down to the keys, and entertained me 
with five ori ſ pieces of different ſolo's, all ex- 
tremely well choſen and as well executed. After- 
wards -perceivirig-a ladder, ſet· up to hang tapeſ- 
tries near the place where Fra Paolo has in ſome 
meafure comſecrated the ſtilletto with which he was, 
aſſaſſinated and which he called Siam Rom: Curie, 
I moved the ladder and got up to the weapon, 
which- hangs at the feet of a large cruciſix oyer 
one / of the chapels on the right hand; ad I was 
handling it, che young folks wh were Rill at their 
muſic hollowed out, Signor queſts uon b da 
Franceſe; that's no French; goods. 

I was told at Venice that the originals of thoſe 
vritings, which-ſo juſtly gained Fra Paolo his 
eminent reputation, and particularly, that of his 
hiſtory of the couneil of | Trent; are, ſtill, in being, 
and preſerved with Sea care ane en 
family. Ddr I modw 07,5492, Gos 0 | 
„h our way: from: Venice to Rome, che | 
ligious, whoſe churches and hou.es,, TY 
aſked\-213;; with the greateſt cagernels; about the 
affair het een Venice and Rome, l 
to them. have you not heard the great nes 
This great news was, that at. the deſſre of the re- 


public, the- pope, to confirm the, reco 
wag going to have Fra. Paroli Sarpi beatified ; 
once 


ws o#5st&Vartons 
: amen — — 
1 9 Pr 2 


nes 
In eſtimating the religion of Vente, 
| deal chan thol n -which Fang Sa 
their of A, Mio can think” aunifs of à city 
with/ib mary hurt hes 6 7 ndorned; many 
25 ell ff with clergymen, ſuch 
fwarths of tors of all Celeuts / and ſuch 4 pro- 
— off for alf che neteffities 
of: hüten flature? As te the mind ud heart of 
these God alonc is the competent judge and in 
bis- ſiglie, che leve of one's contry, u bnd of the 
fit duties he enjoins, is unqueſtionaGly''of | fone 
ac,jꝛ' Thb clergy; why has n putt nor in- 
fluence) ſo much as indirect, in any branehlof the 
govemment ; but this was bringing them back to 
their original inſtitution. The pariſh prieſts uro choſen 
by: che pariſhone ; another primitive rule c as to 
religious houſes, none but Venetian are admitted 
into them, n e n 
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ihn the. compels of Venice. | 
na the this thee — | 
desde at:the: continent... One day, wour re, 
rumefromaborbudo, where. we ſometimes fed 1, = 
beche we . a: Jewiſh. funeral, conſuſtiag of. 
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about twenty Perſons gointzi in an op bdat to 
interr on hf the ire crſetl j hrethren 5r:poſiibly, 
this» prattige of the cw m‘ be qwing to 
humoury or be founded on ſome points of the 
law op talmud; ir is;onl9-the fact that I am cer- 
thin. offiio15909v to ttt A Sts tw 5 Sni, 
The Gfteeks0havecian Arohbifhop :who- -beſides 
kxereiſing all the- epiſcopdly functions, ltas even a 
ſeminary compoſedi of natives of 
Gtecck, ori öf the Archipelago itands./He-hap- 
penetto cd officiate the Uta E. Mentꝭ to their 
church; i ita my gor fortunt to taſte my 
ſeat next t Fung papas vHEUͤl6eras of very great 
uſe tome ini ce xplni ting i che ceremonies! of their 
worſhip. Phe» miervatsof« my queſtions were 
taken up with a continua Converſation;4* he in- 
formed tet; A hat he- u, Üͥ o the anrient con- 
lines of Epirus and Theſfalia, in che: ery place 
where refided the fumbme rn of -Podonay and 
that he hach an eder ibfother; 4 captain/in the 
royih Macetlonian regimentſ in hel ſervibe of the 
bing of Naples: fe offerecl vnc his recommenda- 
tion? tus tliit· bföcher; fe IipfD Id ho accept 
. apts vontplete hs erviien he urge me in 
ther miſt mander 10 comme And e Rim at 
his ho ri%hinh"be gewebe 8 dhe EB h., In 
che run time I Ws he Wanting, to abet all 
che erte möffed of then (vibes; every rods he- 
(thorlayirmily + ago vs entanee/ints the 
church, r ſtopped i in the middle of he hoir, 
here ſliglitlx bending / his body fand looking, to 
dhe coop: o, che chandel, in whichãs the, gnly-altar 
8 n aburchwohe Mull eee 
ai ed gnivaf in gs 2K * 
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cob beginning with his thumb on his head 
 thenſi&Fom the right tu the left; anditrom thende, 
with c / pecular gracefulteſs, draw ing ĩt do t 
his Enees land theſt motions were-repeateddeveral = 
times! Afterwards! poing-upi to wle cancel, h? 
| kiſſed; with the greateſt marks of veneration, the 
pletures/ againſt tho wall, which conteals froiti the 
choit and the people what is doing in the chaneel. 
Theſe ee gone through e withdrew: 
backwards to his eat. The archbiſhop himſelf 
belng edmez at ther head of His fomidary, perforth- 
«-alb-the lie cetemtemies before putting vn Bis 
pontifcalis“ Among the ſeminatiſts why-artendet 
of Hin, my Papas Pointed out tome two voting | 
Athenians; whom; by theit cotintenitice, 4 mould 
all have taken fon plump jovial natives of Li- 
moges : during the whole: ſervice the ſanctuary is 
cloſely ſhut, opening onhyiar ſhort intervals for ſay. 
lng prayers over the- people; which are ae 
with bendietions, and fur taking in che elements 
which ate to be conſectated ; the chelr and all tte 
people paying more vencration to+thoſ- elements 
bass wnch bottf-qbit ett: Ther office is compoſed 
of pfalmody performed by rheiqhoir, rand prayers, 
which are furig by the offciating prirſt within the 
chance theſe prayer are of Sti Jom Chriſoſtome, 
and Have all the energy and · loftineſs which that 
kind of compbſſtion admits of. Whilſt the cher 
18 ſinging ſome boys Hkewiſe- within the ſanctuary 
ſtain rheit voie in Nys eletſout andi Hmm hot 
the leuſt cbrreſponcing with the pbBlic! ſinging, 
"which goes on atmidſt all this awling. The 
_ "Chancol's/ being ſnut during the whole ſervice ſur- 
Fred me tlie more, having heard ſome perſons in 

"©: France 
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France Rayen 65715 quite otherwiſe 26" 7755 Fin d pri- 
1 1 1215 he rites of which, | 
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„none had ſo ace y ad- 
. e owever,. the Nee of 
oy are, among, Pf Y Ot us 5 250 


ſchiſmatic 8. 


ace Papas pers 


e that the 
WED yed, him to deprive, 
The Armenian chur ks he gl ach is not 7 La 2s 
that the recks, | Jas Jug one in the 
ſanctuary, Which 8 a8 ae ſhur.; as that of the 
. Greeks, and, the Siber a bout. the middle of th 
church for priyate.m maſſes, 1 * as there one ng 
day, and the fervice of 8 ven in the morn· 


ing till paſt t non. 25 The whgle was | rforme 
the chancel, thaf (is, perhaps for want 
there was no pſalmody. nar Haefs 

ie BOG 22991: 7 185 
the ir. _ The, ceremonies exhi dited in 
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entertainment of the -Hobility and petſens of 
faſhion,” the preacher diſplays all the pomp! of the 


7 Vicra montane clocution- 


As 4 ſample of e be I mall only men. 
tion that,” one evening; the throng of people, as ir 
were, bore me into a church where a great feſti- 
val was celebrating in honour of the Roſary: A 
Dominicafi friar of 4 reſpectable phyſiognomy 
preached, and in the accent, edited? geſtures, 
and prolixity' of one of the St. Marks Scquure's re- 
lators, he entertained his audlience with! 4 heap of 
tales, which may be Judged of by the follswing. 


A highwayman, whO never ſtuck at Mucker 


any one that fell into his Hands, was withal' very 
punctual in not leting à day” pati without ſaying 
his roſary; butt once à traveller, whom he at- 
tacked, ſtanding on his defence killed" him; he 
died without eonfeſſion, and his body, which the 
foul would not quit, his companions buried at the 
foot of an oak. Some months after St. Dominic 
appeared on this ſpot; and called on the robber 
by his name. The deceaſed immediately removed 
the earth w Hich covered him, came out of the grave. 

and fell dõẽn at St. Dominic's : fest; the Am 
confeſſed him, and, having abſolved him, took his 
foul with him tb paradiſe! It gave ime a ſenſible 
concern that 4 prieſt/ a religious /of an horder of 


thus copy a ee ee indeed, in the courſe 


of my travels, 1 haye.met- With TOA, more ſuch 


ſabjects 'of, concern,..._.. Wich 8 
As a ſpecimen . the 17 itated ſermons I 


| haye inſerced. one at the end of rhe.ſecond. 8 5 


oldoni 
favoured 


from the pruned copy wich which lawyer 
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lardugcl men this ſermon, which was, preached by 

the famous, father Macedo, an whom, the laſt g- 
2 of Morery beſtows à very particular article, 
is nad inſtance o of the axceſſes Progeeding , from 
an abuſe of genius; and to hat a degree it pre- 
vailed among the. Italians, When wegry of the 


maſter pieces, and diſguſted with, the.;noble. ſim- 


plicity of the ciugue cento, which to: them was what 


the age of Lewiß XIV, has been ta France, no- 


thing N Suld go down With them but it, and 
the capital beauty of compoſition Was a gaudy 
deins fene, and every ſentence an epigram. This 
ſermon, being preached in 1674, Cr 1675, is con- 
temporary with the noble productions ot Boſſuet, 
Flechier, Hand Bourdalouę. Foreigners, however 
if they can make Jitzle, or nothing of this ſingu- 
lar piece, the greater part of it being a riddle to 
Goldoni himſelf. A Venice, and over all Italy. 


che preachers. have for ſome time beep endeavour- 


ing g return into fair nature s: path; but how 
fan date :itheynyet from their ſcape! The French 
pulpi-mongers, Mam they take ſor their models 
will never. forward chem in ſuch goocbt intentions. 
dy their jeune diviſions and-ſubdwikons of which 
they:i{pin out their Urſcorinies:; French elocution 
is likaothauſe i chrnian igirld wha, aacording to 
Weder 4 Perenced fr. Bor 
eg Mi hoabur. © S149 3 Je Pint Wa 
Pert vum, ber Pee, os Are . | 
N qua habiticr ah, N Hent ge Fünf, dedicunt 
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eule, hoſe intire £ confidence placed» in 
the, . poſh; ho attend the moming)patachiat” fer. 
vice he dende and the Monks! ſhate the:remiain. 
þ of the people, Among πτh,jMm̃ every. family 
,0Wns,AR other: peridly than the: clutch to which 
the. conteflor of its; heatl belongs, The rar 
performed / by he coneruaturian eher boy mates 
the afternoon; ſetvice: Inc theſeconſervauiies, of 
which ſame aged ſenators take atvrhemſelves che 
magagement, emal orphans ur fbundlings are 
maiptained, brought up lunderi the heſtmaſters, 
and pontioned:scrrachcof cheſo ſſoundations being 
- H very Plæntifully endatred Ahe tendency! of: the 
education, hawever)cfckms rather to: mak Laiſes 
and Aſpaſiat, / then uns oh mothers of families, 
and the cap part of it isſimuſic: Theſe con- 
ſery stories a llave altarnately ouſpers in muſie very 
finely pet formed, ani conc liidingctrith a grand mo- 
tet, which gs ſold by women ho let chairs! to fit 
on the words art nothing but atmoſtiwrerched un- 
couth jumbleof Patin phrates mrhyme; und ſtuffed 
athencwirh banbariims ande ſolgcifinsz in than ay 
:ithing of; ſenſe and p indetd i the author 
+ gfpenally the ſexton NO this patery ground, 
hoer, ib rot the. moſt- delichte muflog of 
:Which,:hoth dhe wocal and inſtrumentul cpurts are 
-onlyrby=the: girls f theo houſd (whom 
u Cf Aung the gate, / which is hung with a 
— Ihe (rape): fluttering/-aboutrand throwing 
bes danwoaBiothe attitudes r quite in che 
erco hi ther mat ſpirited muſic. The whole 
=” gehgrallpdidthc: Italian manner; char isi with- 
mo od 291818 mod 2900s bolt bag at ct 
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_ +7. ON ANNA r 
but ng time. One of theſe motetsſl at Which 
- 8 mruſure rfHH Ard, 

Scurlatb beating time in the NeopoltanlwW ay; Mat 
lifting up ois hand Nhere, im alÞithe ther parts 
[ofchahyyvtherfirokeniwared. Iq o- „h 10 199 
Tho feſtivals- of ute patrens oP co etH, of 
hichotlik number ds ſogreat it Venice are ce- 
Ibratatb by ſolemn: officesinmaſdc; ch ure ge- 
nerally do ed for la purticular oſeſtvuHl. On 
Sb aumencen day; e attended one ef theſe 
. offices inte church f ther muns,) whoſe mona- 
the name of that aim: Thel ercheſtra, 
- whichraasbdireftet by che famous Suſfbe, who 
hach hewiſe compoſed the muſie eonfilte@ of 
four hundred voices and inſtrumentꝭ choſen from 
among the virtuoſois ef Ita who:A8tked' to 
Venire for this ſeſtivai; ichis orcheſtraw-Wʃↄ́çs at the 
back of the great door facing the altar, and took 
up the whole-breadrh-oÞThe:charch;thobgh"ex- 
—— dotoπ.]˖Znadraiſed abbut "twelve 
fects from the floor and divided * into ſymetrical 
com very -clegantly:detorated; as were 
-the pillars with elbbons, garland) feſtoonsg and 
linen folded into various” figures. In the crurch 
wereplactd) ſeverakGows:of: chairs, But with the 
—— —e—ũ— 
they in even dufing the high (maſs, which 
laſted fra dong boursi nnd as chet us Hit was peſ- 
ſible) ton be even iat / Venica ii the mim of Au- 
-golb1. The nuns auhe wane albJadics & quality, 
lid nathing hut go und cometoamc large grates 
on eaell ſide ei che altar, talkinpr'and preſentimg 
tefiteſhments to guntlemem nm ubbes who, all 
fan in hand, ſtood about both grates. The offi- 
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cating prieſt-and-bis afbitants, vhq deldom or 
never Roodimp,:and:had only the backs of the 
congregation to Joos at, being in a bath of ſweat, 
were continually wiping themſelves, and ſeemed 
impatiently:. to long for dinner: The muſic and 
buſtle hade begun ſo early as the fitft veſpers, 
Which is not the leaſt entertaining part of thoſs 
feſtivals. On Alumption day wr had Alike exhi- 
| bition in another monaſtery, and ſtill more grand, 
the. chureh being much larger here the muſic 
was divided into two choirs, which in certain 
piepes. joined: andu all tis muſic, with- albithe va- 
riety and complexneſs of 1 its parts, is performed 
without beating time. All the compoſer has to 
d0 ig like a general of an army, to animate the 
combatants with his voice and geſtures . 
As to the beforementionetl Feudle, they are af- 
ſoc iations or brotherhoods'of laymen, anceting, in 
particular chapels to pettorm the Canonical ſer- 
vice among themſelves under gauardians and prior, 
whoi-are alſo laymenz u Pheſe hrotherhoods have 
very conſiderable funds; from which the common- 
wealth now and then make ſome draughits, or af 
ſigns them 28 ſureties for-Joans. Moſt of -theſe 
chapels'ave like great halls. - embelliſhed with per- 
formantes of Paul Verontfe, Titian, Palma Tinto- 
ret Sc Some Venetian hiſtorians date the eſtab- 
| lifhment»bf theſe Scuble ſo far back as the 12th. 
centuryc r The State has beeh wanting in no pre- 
caution both toi ſecure the freedom of Ee aſſem- 
blies, and to prevent all the abuſes which the 


repuhlir:anight apprrhend from them NU quid. 
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Wich equal attention does the * watch 
pver the / preſs. The cenſure of writings, even 
theological; belongs to the: particular commiſſion 
of the: Rifurmatori dello ſtudio di Padoa: anſwering 


to that della Beſthemia; which if I am not miſ. 
taken; is the very council of Ten, in. which? by 


that title, the ſtate inquifitibn is united with the 
moſt important branch of the eccleſiaſtical. From 
this commiſſiun the preſs meets with all the in- 


dulgencits requiſite to that kind of commerce. 


Enery au ſend. forth wh approbation and | 


even at Paris, durſt not eee Via +7 tacit 
permiſſioa. Many Italian works, which ſpeak very 
home both in argument anti fact, are printed 
and ſold with the governments connivance- A- 


mong theſe works I ſhall only name thoſe of Mu- 


ratori. His treatiſe on. the ig devotion, that — 
againſt the: devotion moſt common in Italy; that 

of the defects of the latu, a very keen animadver- 
ſion on the practice of courts of juſtice, and the 
negligence of princes in this article, £9 have been 
publiſhed! by Paſquali with; his name, as like wiſe 
the ſame author's diſſertations on the Italian anti. 


10 ſes AM the midals age, in which this author has | 
pry followed the hiſtorian's, capital laue 


gaid: fall audaat, ne quid veri non audtat. Ihe 
ole precautien Which Paſquali has made uſe of; 
with regard tothe laſt work, was nu more than 
making Mylan the place of impreſſion: d Alana, 
ge d &. . Paſquale. 11 ie o has evi 
The ſame printer being, in ago about N very 
fine edition f Guiccardini, would havegreatly 
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ſowm in up a bag; has a prerty neat affinity with the 
Ordiieetes," where, atebrding to the common opi- 
nion of the Pariſians, thoſe who fall under the 
> or ares ſuſpieio art made tway with." At 
che ſighe of the Robs mouths; © always gaping 
| x6\reveive he demintin ferrets 3 1 only wondered 
at the patience of the Sages, who; by office, ate 
obliped' to ſwallow alt the föoleries with which 
theſe mouths would be crammed; were not the 
Itulians rather mote eircumſpret / in'their wrieings 
than they bre in their Words. 
= this precautiot can be blameuble it "ay in 
hiſtorians; whoſe writings are no farther the light 
of tnith and the fehooÞof morality” chan as they 
equally diſplay and point out virtues and vices, 
ſuereſſes and miſeartiapes, with their cauſes; both 
proximate and remote: Now tis id che fault of the 
History of Vente, Wich thas hitherto been no 
where ritten but untier the eye of che tepubfc, and 
indetd onby as the republie would fiaveꝰ it:? This 
preeaition,; howewvef, as baffled bythe Squirti- 
nid Hella Liberta Veneta, æ ffraſt wich the court 
of Rome diſchatged at it. Vehice was touthedꝭ to 
theſquſck, and its-wound'/tequired: the: moſt vio- 
ent topics: this Fra; Paolo applied by: puiblifſhing 
is hiftory, of the council of: Trent. Having my- 
ſelf Gecaſion to probe her in 4 leſs tioklifh part, 
Jfouncb a ſenſibihtywHHiͤ Iictte/exptſted: (The 
daſe was this. fo Jm to flohen vImEq 5 
90 \Before my leaving Paris I cafually nafightedt 
Gan fle ant —— Sr 
tr ee Co adetkbnt's in odds, t Th bi “ 
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quis de Bedemar's famous, conſpiracy againſt Ve- 
nice in 2618, which the Abbe St. Real has ſorwell 
deſcribed. The author of this diſeuſſion, wh i8 A 
native of Champagne, having, from authomties, 
and moſt of them contemporary, proſcribed the 
conſpiracy as no more than one of thoſe machines, 
which, policy has in all ages played off, in his- laſt 
examen fathers, it on the Venetians, as a ſtrata- 
gem to fend away the mareſuis ef Bedemarꝭ and at 
the 1 rid themſelves of certain · ſuſpected 
perſons. Seme very knowing in ſuch affairs, after 
refuting this ſyſtem, eame into it and backed it 
by freſh authorities, which went ſu fur as th thlow 

on the hole of it à colouring of villanyi fföm 
hich. the well 5 Champenois had a day 
it #4 "I 8. 165.34 artery 4591 57 ae 5 qt: Ther 

Both etz iter Thad with me; and, uh 
to get thorough information of the fact, 1 
ſpoke of it the very firſt irime io the Avogador, 
to whom T had recommendations. © He afked me 
with ſome untaſineſa, whether that piece · ad- any 
run im France ; How it had been takem there? 
Whethür 1>Knew:-the author who hall meddbed 
with tliat topic 3 Whether he did not we tlid fe- 
publiu or ſon · other Venetian, a grudge fi H. 
evo auc ne I have ſden peruſetio and weighed 
dorkr tlie pices r may ſuy chat nd body it M the 
way to give ybu the infortrations you deſtte better 
than tyſblf-theivery! keeping/of' the: Rate records 
ts e a branch of my office; Iwill: get d 
tho ſenate k leave to- cotffult+them, and thncyou 
may by your own | eyes) bonvinee yourelF,'even 

as oY did, that the abbe St. Real has written no- 
(© © Tyeyoux Journal, Avguft I 756. a 
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thing but truth concerning our conſpiracy in 
1618. Some ef the Avogador's acquaintance, of 
themſelves, ſpoke to me in the ſame. manner, 
complimenting me beforehand on the ineſtimable 
knowledge I ſhould accumulate in the Archivio. 
The Avogador, to humour my eager curioſity, 
made ſeveral repeated appointments without keep- 
ing any. On my meeting him at any time, he would 
make a thouſand excuſes and promiſes, and, during 
the whole month 1 ſtaid at Venice, this was all 1 
could get from him. On the day before my de- 
parture, a friend of his aſking me how I went on 
in the Archivio, I plainly told him the caſe; Ya 
faurũas fto. ſor Angelo, ſaid he with eee 
ueering my hand. 
I have ſince met with in the cloſee-of 4 French 
miniſter of ſtate, who had 'few.. equals. for know- 
edge, penetration, and judgment, ſome. part of 
the informations relating to this object of my cu- 
raſity, which I had been diſappointed: of at Ve- 
nice. In that cloſet did I ſee the very inſtructions 
which the marquis de Bedemar left for his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the embaſſy to Venice. Ne dwells much 
on the conſpiracy of 2618, and looking on it in 
the. ſame light as the author of the diſcurſion, he 
combats it with all the improbabilities which that 
author has mentioned. In a word, be fees nothing 
farther in it than a. contrivance, and ſuch a one 
' as could impoſe only on the Venetian common- 
alty 4 and, - as fuch, the. ham paeduntly: wok 
Fare to confine it within the Laguna. 
This inſtruction is likewiſe a full confirmation 
of the idea given by hiſtorians of the marquis 
22 W 
« ſpecimen: 
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aaſpecimemnohe recommenda to hisnfucceflonratls = 
Venice above all things ta ſtudy then intelletta 
genau morals, anclinations, taſtea, Conneftionss + 
vic vi fortune or ambition; and this nnotiignly - 
ofrhe@headarof the nobility and the cdunęils but 
of every individual ſenator q as on cheir rotes de- 
pendbo the Pregadiꝭo deliberations. Of ſuch ad 
vurtages ſays hey was (this: ſtudy, than (by only 
knowing the object of the deliberations, I as at 
little doſs abet what turn they would take» Hav- 
ingbiormation of the object, I uſed to withs » 
draw iu my cloſet and there deducing the vote 
of every ſenator: or noble from his temper, his 
perſon, his wie. and connections, c. I uſed ta 
determine what would be the upſhot :/ and this, 
added he was the very [decree of the ſenateſ or 
the: greut council, ſo that I never as out but/twor 
otthreejtimes) d bog 400614049 Auld 
-Whether: M. de Manteſquieu was carried to 
Venice: by ſome ſucii i cunioſity as mine, or eon 
fined Humſtif to obſervatidns for his bod on tha 
Spirit af Laws, I know nt; but it is certain he 
hal beenl very linquiſſtive, and ritten agrent 
deal about Venice; ſo that his papers, af which he 
matle n ſertut, had: alarmed the ſtatꝭ . O this 
hm, rand even wick this hotiee . that it would 
be well fre him if he was not ſei ect in his going | 


he ſaw makin him othic Mas, Y 
<thep"awers come up wir kim, inſtead bf 


rowing-on kept hovering abour'his-gandols. This 
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threw the poor r gentleman into ſuch a fright, thar, 
like the beaver. when cloſely preſſed by hunters, 
he drew out of his travelling bag all his papers 
relating to Venice, and threw them into the ſea. 
I have been aſſured that nothing farther was intend- 
eck then to try him, and that, had he waited their 
boarding him, he would have paſſed free, no 
order having been 6 for any ſoch moleſta- 
tion. 
| The archives, of which I could not procure 0 
| fight, were buſily turned over during our ſtay at 
Venice, concerning what it became the republic 
to do, with regard to the obſequies of the pope's 


mother. This being an event without a prece- 


dent, it was reſolved that the republic ſhould 
not concern itſelf about it. No conſequences 
vhich might affect future times were to be ap- 
prehended here; but theſe wary republicans act 
only as authorized by examples, even in matters 
of no conſequence, ſo that the pope's mother 
was interred, as if her ſon had been only biſhop 
of Padua. She was paſt eighty : her joy at ſo 
very unexpected a turn of fortune, and at the 
compliments and congratulations from all parts 
on her ſon's exaltation, is ſaid to have haſtened 
her death. Her funeral was performed by the 
light of flambeaux, and with all the pomp 
which the ſumptuary laws would admit of. The 
proceſſion croſſed St. Mark's ſquare, where we 
had a ſight of it. 

1 now come to the ſeveral mſi of 
art with- which Venice is embelliſhed. There 
are ſo many books on this head, x 


 Notior ut non fit canibus jam Delia noſtris. 
But 
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But that which is moſt uſually put into the 
hands of foreigners, is a collection printed in 
1664, with the title of Minere della Pittura; and 
the mention of it brings to my mind the daily 
wearineſs with which it uſrd to overwhelm us. 
Let the deſcription of Paul Veroneſe's famous 
marriage of Cana, ſerve for a ſample of this per- 
formance. Nel refettorio di S. Giorgio maggiore, fi 
vede quel ſoſtanzioſo convito che in luogo di ſatollare il 
guſto di chi fi trova preſente, ſempre piu gli accreſce 
Pappetito : toſa coſi rara, che anche chi la ſente 
nominare, fi rende cofi voglioſo di goderla, che non 
ſfimando di partirſi da paęſi piu lontani, corre a ofſe- 
quiatla : tal che di continuo vi fi vedono Principi 
e gran intendenti a pronuncier maraviglie. Non fa 
dungue di biogno, n6 l licito, che una lucciola, per cofi 
dire, voglia arrogarſi di lumeggiare quel ſplendente 
Apollo che abbaglia con ſuoi ſplendori ogni altra 
lucidifſima ftella*. The whole work is in the ſame 
formal, ſtarched and pompous ſtyle. 

Venice, ſo rich in paintings of its own ſchool, 
and ſo bare in pieces of modern ſculpture, has 
ſome antiques of the beſt times, and of the 


greateſt beauty. 


In the refectory of gt. Geargio maggiore, is that ſumps 
tuous banquet, which, ſo far from cloying the taſte of thoſe 
who are preſent, rather increaſes their appetite; a thing ſo 
very rare, that whoever hears of it becomes paſſionately 
defirous of enjoying it : even princes and perſons of eminent 
genius eagerly reſort from diſtant countries to admire it 
and proclaim its wonders ; ſo that it 1s not neceſſary, neither 
indeed is it fitting, that a glow-worm. ſhould take on itſelf 
to illuſtrate the refulgent Apollo, whoſe radiances dazzle 
every other ſtar, how lucid ſo ever, 
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Such are, 1ſt che two lions of different bigneſs 
at the gate of the arſenal. Theſe lions came 
from Greece, and I have been told that the huge 
vne is the very ſame which, in the proſperous times 
of Athens, ſtood at the point of the promontory 
Sunium, ſo famous in the hiſtory of that city; and 
on that account modern navigators had given it 
the name of Capo-leone or Cape lion. This 
lion, which is of the fineſt Paros marble, and 
ſquats on his poſteriors, with his fore-legs 
erect, may, for dulneſs and ſtiffneſs, be almoſt 
compared” to thofe old china lions, which are 
kept in ſome cloſets; mon , in tote cor- 
Pore mica ſalts : on comparing it with any little 
modern lion, we are amazed to ſee how far our 
artiſts are departed from the ancient ſimplicity, 
and how laviſh they are of genius, where the 
Greeks were ſo ſparing of it. 
2d. Nero's horfes, which after being carried from 


Rome to Conſtantinople by the firſt Chriſtian 


emperor, were in 1208, brought from Conſtan- 
tinople to Venice, Theſe horſes, which are in ex- 
ceeding good preſervation, and now hoiſted up 
over the front of St. Mark's cathedral, appeared 
to me of larger proportions, and of finer ſhape, 
than that of Marcus Aurelius in the capitol. 
Some remains are ſtill ſeen of the gilding, 
which Conſtantine's magnificence and bad taſte 
beſtowed on them. Was it diſdain or averſion 
to horſes, that the Venetians, who are reckoned 
but indifferent horſemen, did not pitch on a bet- 
ter place for theſe valuable pieces? Let us rather 
fuppoſe their deſire was to ſhelter them from 
foreign incurſions and inteſtine revolutions: but 
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poſſeſſion, accompanied with ſo much apprehen- 
fion, can ſcarce be called poſſeſſion. The four 
corners of St. Mark's ſquare, or fronting the 
church, over againſt thoſe maſts on which wave 
the republic's ſtandards, offered a natural poſition 
for them; beſides, theſe four horſes, with that of 
general Coglione's (a) ſtatue, are the only animals 
of this kind to be found in all Venice. 

3. The collection of antiques, heaped together 
in the lobby of St. Mark's library. Theſe are all 
Greek pieces, picked up in the Morea and the 
Archipelago iſlands, when belonging to the Vene- 
tians. Among feveral exquiſite pieces, I took 
particular notice of a Leda carreſſed by the ſwan, 
which, under an attitude as ſimple as that of the 
hon at the arſenal, expreſſes in the moſt natural, 
true and vivid energy, that high luxuriouſneſs, 
which was ſo long the ſoul of all Greece. This 
collection, now heaped together in a corner, would 
make a very noble gallery, each piece appearing 
to advantage by being ſeen every way. The Con- 
tareni family, who had collected theſe moſt 
valuable curioſities in the courſe of the 16th cen- 
tury, have dedicated them to their country and the 

(a) This ſtatue was erected in 1498, as the only reward 
this general required for his ſervices. He was for having it 
in St. Mark's ſquare, fronting the church, and the republic 
had given its word accordingly ; but by a quibble little be- 
coming the ſenate, it has been placed in a corner of the 
city, in a place indeed. from whence general Coglione, 
whoſe arms are cut on the pedeſtal in ſpeaking pieces, is 
looking towards the cupolas of St. Mark, which may be ſeen 
from thence. The ſenate has lately erected a monument to 
the memory of M. Schulemburg its laſt general, if it may 
be called a monument, being no more than an inſcription, 


in the ſirſt court of the arſenal. 
1 public, 
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public, which however has but a very indiffer- 
ent enjoyment of them, in ſuch an improper 
ſituation. This family, the ſecond in Venice for 
antiquity, and for arms and literature the moſt 
illuſtrious of any, is extremely fallen from its 
former ſplender ; at leaſt to judge of it by the con- 
dition of a nobleman of this name, which I am told 
is very far from being equal to his rank, and 
whoſe whole appearance indeed * an object 
of pity. 
4. A complete ſet of ks copies of the 
Muſeum Capitolinum, and of the beſt antiques in 
Rome. I have mentioned, in the article of Bo- 
logna, the great expence the abbe count Farſetti 
was at in making this collection, and of the con- 
ditions on which Benedict XIV. permitted him to 
cauſe the muſeum of the capitol to be moulded. 
Beſides theſe antiques of the beſt times, 
Venice has others of the lower. empire or the 
middle age. The treaſury of St. Mark, fo famous 
for its riches in this kind, conſiſts of the ſhare 
which fell to the Venetians in pillaging the pa- 
lace of the emperors of Conſtantinople, when this 
city was taken and ſacked in 1205, by their forces, 
in conjunction with thoſe of the French. What the 
latter ſhared is now diſperſed among ſeveral 
churches in France. The cathedral of Troyes in 
Champagne, the collegiate church of the ſame 
city, the abbey de Clair-Vaux, &c. are poſſeſſed 
of ſeveral exceeding valuable pieces, all from the 
ſame ſource, and given them either by the counts 
of Champagne, who, having contributed largely 
to this expedition, came in for a good ſhare of the 
booty; or by the biſhop of Troyes, who, as chap- 
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lain general to the French army, had been his own 
The ſame church of St. Mark is all incruſta- 

ted with moſaics, and the far greater part of theſe 
in a gold ground. The very floor, the moſaic 
of which indeed does not equal the former, is 
divided into compartments, ſaid to be formed from 
the deſigns of the abbe Joachim, a noted viſionary 
in the 11th century: one of theſe compartments 
repreſents two cocks dragging a long fox, which 
the hiſtorians and the people of Venice will have 
to be a prophetic emblem of the victories of 
Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. kings of France, 
over duke Lodowic, who had ſeized on the 
duchy of Milan, and kept poſſeſſion rather by 
cunning than Courage. . In another are ſome very 
fat lions ſwimming in the water, over againſt 
ſome very lean lions feeding on terra-firma, an 
emblematic and political leſſon; the Venetians 
have more than once had cauſe to repent, that they 
did not always regulate their views and projets 
by it. If abbe Joachim had the gift of prophecy, 
he was a wretched draughtſman, for never was 
any thing ſo rough drawn as all theſe figures. 
Every body knows the lion to be the ſymbol 
of Venice, having been that of St. Mark, who- 
became the patron of this republic in the gth: . 
century, when the body of that evangeliſt was- 
tranſlated from Alexandria to Venice. The 
winged lion with a book in its paws is at length 
come to repreſent St. Mark himſelf in the eyes 
of the Venetians, and accordingly it is cuſto- 


my with them to decorate the head. of that. 
T 4 creature 
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creature with an. aureola, Beſides St. Mark, 
Venice glories in being poſſeſſed of St. Stephen 
the proto-martyr, St. Athanaſius, and even ſome 
Old Teſtament faints. 

The Venetian antiquities of the middle age bring 
to my mind twolarge paintings by Vicentino, among 
thoſe in the pregadi s councilh- chamber. In one of 
theſe paintings, is Pepin king of Italy, Charle- 
main's ſon, beſieging Venice, and not able to take it 
but by famine; and the Venetians throwing to him 
4 prodigious number of loaves, on which he 
| raiſes the ſiege. The other piece repreſents Pe- 
pin attacked in his retreat: this brings on a ſea 
fight in which he has the worſt of it, and betakes 

himſelf to flight with ſome diſabled ſhips. Be- 
ſides the ſilence of contemporary hiſtorians about 
- theſe facts, and ſome even relating them to Pe- 
pin's advantage, the fiction is manifeſt in the 
many contradictions among the particular hiſtori- 
ans of Venice. And the painters, to outdo the hiſto- 
rians, have from their own fertile invention add- 
ed the ſtratagem of throwing the loaves, fo that, 
for the honour of Charlemain's houſe, and ſtill ra- 
ther for that of truth, theſe events ſhould be 
thrown aſide among the chimeras with which every 
nation is fond of decorating its hiſtory. Of this 
ſtamp is the famous battle of Ronceveaux, 
where the cruel Spaniards make Charlemain to 
have been ſlain, with all the companions of his 
atchievements. 

Accordad os, ſaid the firſt duke of Alva to his 


garriſon when beſieged in Pampelona by the 
F n accordad 05 que en la Tierra que debaxo de 


 oueſtros 
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| vueſtros pics Bollays, el Re Carlo Magno fue vencide 
e deſbrattado, con muerte de ſos doze Pares (a). 
*The halls and all the apartments of the doge's 
palace, together with ſeveral courts of juſtice, the 
ſcuole, the churches and chapels, are full of paint- 
ings, among which ſhine thoſe of Titian, old 
Palma, Paul Veroneſe, &c. . 

The Titians and old Palmas are fo blackened 
by the ſmoke of the many lights in the churches, 
or faded by the moiſture of the Venice air, that 
they are now only magni nominis umbra, ſcarce any 

| ſtrokes or lineaments of the general deſign or of 

the contour appearing. That was all that at high 
noon, in a very bright day, and with the moſt 
favourable light, I could make out in the Af. 
ſumption, one of Titian's capital pieces, foyer 
the great altar of the church of the Frati, or 
conventual cordeliers. Of all that maſter's paint- 
ings here, the celebrated St. Peter's martyrdom 
alone affords a clear view of ſome of its parts. 

The pieces, which are very many, of John 
Bellini, Titian's maſter, and head. of the Venetian 
ſchool, have, as I may ſay, ſurvived thoſe pre- 
cious ruins. Though with little of Titan's gra- 
ces and ſtrength, they ſtill retain a freſhneſs (5), 
which, by withſtanding the humidity of the air 
and the ſmoke of the lights, would incline one. 
to ſuſpect that Titian had departed from his 
maſter no leſs in colouring than in deſign. | 


{a) Recolle& that in the country which you now tread 
under your feet, king Charles the great was overcome and 
totally routed, leaving his twelve peers dead on the ſpot. 


(5) And in their old fiyle have {ill freſh graces. 


— 
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It.is in the former that Paul Veroneſe principat- 
ly ſhines ; all his performances have ſtill their origi- 
nal freſhneſs. This is ſufficiently evidenced by Da- 
rius's family in the Piſani palace; Zachariah 
in the ſacriſty, and the marriage of Cana in St. 
Giorgio s refectory (a), beſides ſeveral cieling pieces 
in the ducal palace. This maſter, intent only 
in imitating the natural models with which Venice 
abounded, little concerned himſelf about that ideal 
beauty which the Greek artiſts had in view, and 
which Cicero, who had thoroughly ſtudied their 
performances, has ſo well defined. Ii artifices, 
ſays that orator, who was a ſtranger to no branch 

of beauty, illi artifices, vel in fimulacris, vel in 
picturis, cum facerent Jovis formam aut Minerve, 
non contemplabantur aliquem a quo ſimilitudinem du. 
cerent ; ſed ipſorum in mente inſidebat ſpecies pulchri- 
tudinis eximia quædam, quam intuentes, in eaque 
defixi, ad illius fimilitudinem artem & manum dirige- 
bant. Paul indeed had no occaſion to look be- 
yond Venice, the Venetians being in his time, as 
they ſtill are, the handſomeſt and fineft ſhaped peo- 
ple in Italy. Here he had in both ſexes the fineſt 
models for heads, arms, and hands. Theſe parts 
he merely copied, ſeeking no farther than what 
he had before his eyes, either for the attitude, 
character, or drapery of his figures, who all 


(a) This houſe, which, with its church, was built by 
Palladio, has a library equally well choſen and ſituated: over 
its two doors are two very ingenious emblems on the diſpo- 
| fitions requiſite to ſtudy, and the benefit to be reaped from 
it. The figures of theſe emblems I own have ſlipped my 
. memory 


have 


i 
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_ the air of portraits, but ſignificant and liv- 

ing portraits: ſuch is the bride in the marriage 
E Cana; the moſt ſkilful painters have endea- 
voured to copy her, but none have been able to 
expreſs that bloom, that ſpirit, queſta bella vita, 
which animates every feature in her countenance. 
This incomparable figure was the work of love, 
the original being a very beautiful perſon, with 
whom Paul was at that time exceedingly en- 
amoured. Tradition has preſerved another anec- 
dote concerning a monk and a woman, ogling one 
another from two oppoſite balconies at the end 
of the inner building, which forms the ſcene of 
the nuptials. The tradition 1s, that Paul having 
ſome difference with the ſteward of the houſe, who 
was one of the religious, placed him there, leering 
at a woman whom he kept. The quarrel being en- 
flamed by this pictorial ſarcaſm, may be ſaid to have 
had very bad conſequences, the artiſt hereupon 
breaking the engagements he had entered into to 
paint the refectory all over, together with the cieling. 
If Paul Veroneſe in thoſe particulars be only 
a copier, yet was he an inimitable copier, and one 
of the greateſt painters in the general diſpoſition 
of his performances, and in the diſtribution of their 
parts : As likewiſe in ſome pieces, where the force 
and boldneſs of ideas are heightened by the ac- 
curacy and preciſion of the deſign. Such is the 
painting on the cieling in the chamber of the coun- 
cil of the ten, where the vices, as ſubject to the 
animadverſions of that tribunal, are ſtricken with 
thunderbolts' and tumbled down into hell, each 
in its fall ſtill retaining its - peculiar charac- 
teriſtic. Malian: Angelo and the Carrachi have 
| nothing 
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nothing above this, either for the plan of EXECU- 
tion. 
Tintoret, without taking his models either from 
nature or ideal beauty, had, from the turn of his 
own genius, acquired a manner full of loftineſs 
and terror, but often falling into the jejune; and 
ſtill he is Petronius's precipilatus liber ſpiritus. 
Public and private buildings, the very ſtreets 
themſelves at Venice ſwarm, as I may ſay, with 
his performances, of which the moſt excellent are 
thoſe in which he has moſt given himſelf up to 
the impetuoſity of his genius, as the Annuncia- 
tion in St. Roach's ſchool already mentioned : 
all nature is ſhaken, the wall of the virgin's room 
falls to pieces, and the angel comes flying in. What 
greater imagery could be conceived to expreſs the 
turbata ef in the ſcripture, and the inſtant of the 
greateſt of myſteries? So rapid a pencil, in the 
hands of ſo fertile a genius, was not made for the 
minute particulars of colouring; aecordingly that 
ef Tintoret is generally a kind of camayeu in 
black on a yellow ground. In his Univerſal Judge- 
ment, which takes up the whole front of the Pre- 
gadi hall above the throne, though a piece which, 
on account of its place, called for great regard 
in the execution of it, the ſeveral groupes of an- 
gels on clouds, might, at firſt ſight, be really 
taken for ſo many devils in caldrons. The only 
piece truly coloured, which I have ſeen of this 
| maſter, is a very beautiful marriage of Cana in 
the facrifty of La Salute. | 
The republic is very jealous of thoſe produc- 
tions of the great maſters of its ſchool, but this 
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portation of them, without beſtowing a thought on 
their preſervation, which might be done with 

very little care: now, what can be more abſurd, or 
even ſpightful, than to hinder another from enjoy 
ing a good, which in our hands is perithing ? If 
the republic think it beneath her to concern herſelf 
about the means for preventing and putting 
a ſtop to the inſenſible decay of theſe maſter- 
pieces, at leaſt ſhould ſhe hinder the formal de- 
ſtruction of them. Of this kind ſome affecting 
monuments are to be ſeen in the treaſury of St. 
Marcuola's church. 1 was ſhewn there three ca- 
pital pieces of Titian, Tintoret, and old Palma, 
which have lain by, bundled up on the vaults of 
the church, till now they are rotted away to mere 
rags, /emeſaque fruſta. 

If juſtice be not adminiſtered at Venice, it is 
not for want of judges nor courts of juſtice. Ag 
each part of the government is diſtributed among 
ſeveral councils, ſo each part of the civil and crimi- 
nal legiſlature, of the day and night police, Sc. has 
ſeveral tribunals and different degrees of juriſ- 
dition, over which preſide nobles alone, with 
lawyers as aſſeſſors. To give an idea of the num- 
ber and multiplicity of the courts of juſtice at 
Venice, I need ſay no more than that it 
that of the juriſdictions and courts which conſti- 
tute tute what at Paris is called PEtat de la Robe, 
and the enumeration of which takes up the greater 
part of the Court Almanack. I ſhall not be thought 
to exaggerate, when it is known that the ſeveral 
points immediately cogniſable by the Chatelet, are, 
at Venice, divided between, 1ſt. The tribunal of 
Property, before whom are heard the diſputes both 


of 


& © 
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of claimants and poſfeſſors, relating to houſes 


_ within the city and adjacent iftands. 2d. The 


tribunal of the minor Procurators, who try the 
like litigations relating to land and houſes on the 
continent, accounts of guardianſhips, and per- 
formance of contracts of marriage. 3d. That of 
Foreigners, which judges between Venetians and 
foreigners during their ſtay at Venice, and con- 
cerning leaſes to let. 4. That of Demands, before 
which are brought differences about promiſes or 
notes. 5. That of the Mobili, erected for deter- 
mining the ſmalleſt concerns. 6. The Cattaveri, 
who take notice of pledges and things loſt or found. 
7. The Picveggi, who judge of contracts, bargains, 
interreſt of money, and likewiſe ſee to the regular 
diſpoſition of the ſtreets. 8. That of the Sopra- 
Gaſtaldi, for ſeizures and ſales of goods, auctions, 
warrants, and to which application is made for 
the execution of the ſentences of other courts. 9. 
The Examiners, who cauſe inqueſts to be taken, 
and before whom are brought all diſputes con- 
cerning adjudications by decree, ſales, alienations, 
_ donations, wills, to all which they ſet their ſeal. 
10. Laſtly, the prefetti della Notte, to whom ap- 
pertain the taxation of coſts in other tribunals, 
and ſuits between maſters and ſervants. 

I have been thus particular, · both to juſtify 
what I have afferted concerning the multiplicity 
of the courts of juſtice in Venice, and that they 
who are verſed in theſe affairs may obſerve that 

political combination, thus diſtributing, interming- 
ling, and limiting the competency and the powers 
of theſe ſeveral courts. The ſame policy has 
divided the cognizance of appeals among different 

ae 
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tribunals, where anciently, as in thenorthof Europe, 
the defendant had for council the former judges, 
who were obliged ro maintain in their own name 
the legality of their ſentences ; but this ſalutary cu- 
ſtom is now univerſally laid afide, which abro- 
gation has on many obvious accounts contributed 
to lengthen and multiply law ſuits. 

I once attended a cauſe at the tribunal of the 
Examiners, which is at the foot of the Rialto; 
the queſtion was about a will, which the teſtator's 
heirs diſputed : the council treated the matter 
fummarily and with much preciſion and perſpe- 
cuity, yet in places ſuſceptible of it, with a ſuf- 
ficient degree of warmth. | 

I likewiſe heard a cauſe of appeal at the court 
dell Quarentia civile; the parties were the owners 
and the inſurers of a veſſel loſt within fight of 
Alexandria. The pleadings were nothing but 
a. continual commentary of the lawyers on 
ſome printed briefs, read by a kind of relater 
with a monotonous pronunciation, and his voice 
both hoarſe and ſhrill. Never did an Italian come+ 
dy divert me like the pleading of one of theſe 
gownſmen. The hall was not at all of 2 
breadth ſuitable» to its length; here he ſtood in 
an open niche, above an eſtrade, raiſed along the 
breadth of the hall, facing the bench ; and at the 
ſame heighth on his right-hand was poſted 
his relater : at every phraſe, every line, almoſt 
every word, he opened, repeating the terms of 
the brief, recapitulating what had been faid al- 
ready, expatiating on the fact or the manner ſer 
forth in the brief, and all with the fire, agitation 
and clamour of a demoniac. This frenzy ran 
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through his whole action, ſometimes ſtriking the 
pillars on which his niche reſted, ſometimes making 
but one ſtep down on the floor, then up to the 
bench, running his fingers into the very face of the 
preſident, then down again as faſt, and returning 
backwards to his niche, where, whilſt the relater, 
to whom he was crying out Avanti, proceeded to 
2 new ſentence, he was wiping himſelf and re- 
covering ſtrength for freſh emotions, which the 
ſecond or third line of the new fentence never fail- 
ed to bring on. The relater {till proceeded, form- 
ing a kind of thorough baſs to the lawyer's ſqual- 
ing, who, in, the moſt deciſive places, did not 
ſtick to fly at him, and ſtop his mouth with his hand. 
As we were then in the beginning of Auguſt, 
is eaſy to imagine what a ſweat ſuch convulſions 
muſt have thrown him into, eſpecially being muf- 
fled up in an enormous wig, Which before and 
behind reached in equal proportions down to the. 
girdle. Indeed his cloaths were only a ſhirt and 
2 ſort of Venetian caſſock, of both which he had 
gradually looſened the neck, ſo that his ſhirt was 
fluttering about quite open to the waiſt, and 
thus indeed he could rub himſelf down with the 
greater eaſe, and often did he uſe this liberty. This 


pPulweading, or rather this ſcene, conſiſted of two 


hearings which laſted five hours. The oppoſite 
council was not ſo full of agitation in his plead- 
ing, but gave it greater ſtrength and dignity. 1 
liſtened to him with ſome pleaſure, though the re- 
later, with his ſhocking pronunciation, terribly 
grated my ears. I could ſcarce make any thing 
of what he read, but I clearly underſtood 


every word which came from the lawyer. 1 
ſhould 
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ſhould have been the leſs ſurpriſed if I had under- 
ſtood neither, the Venetian dialect alone being al- 
lowed of both in the courts of juſtice, the coun- 
cils, and the Pregadi. 
The counſcllors, who muſt be free of Venice, 
are in equal conſideration here as at Paris. The 
bar, to thoſe who are not diſpoſed to ſtick to it, 
leads to ſuch offices and honours as the re- 
public has reſerved to the ſecond claſs of citi- 
zens, and a certain ſource of wealth it is to thoſe, 
who, after. making a figure there, devote their 
abilities to chamber practice. Several of the lat- 
ter have large eſtates and fine ſeats, fo that they 
are very nearly on a footing with the nobility, 
who accordingly treat them as their equals. 
From the premiſes, the bar of Venice appears 
to abound as much in the great motions of the 
Greek and Roman eloquence, as our northern 
auditories are wanting in any ſuch. It is eſpecial- 
ly in criminal affairs that theſe great motions are 
called on. It is in full court that the accuſer, 
who is always one of the Avogadors,, makes his 
demand, declaring the facts and producing proofs. 
The defendant anſwers by ecuncil, but in caſe 
his low circumſtances will not bear that expence, 
his cauſe is pleaded by a barriſter of the ſociety, 
to which the republic allows a falary for this pur- 
poſe. None of thoſe expedients, ſo common 
among the Greeks and Latins, are omitted in ſuch 
pleadings; arms, poniards, and all the inſtru- 
ments of the crime, with the children, the 


wife, or parents of the accuſed, are preſented 
to the judges by the accuſer, ' and the defen- 


der; in a word, theſe pleadings, and the whole 
Vor. I. . manner 
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manner of proceeding in criminal cauſes, are the 
ſame at Venice as they were at Athens and Rome. 
It this manner of proceeding is become obſolete 
in our northern countries, it is certainly not ſo 
pe from a dehberate choice, as becauſe the 
churchmen, who for a long time directed all 
tribunals, have introduced into them, eſpecially 
in criminal cauſes, the forms of the canon law, 
with which they are better acquainted; that is, 
ſuch forms as the popes had drawn up for the in- 
quiſition. 
Venice held the firſt rank among the trading 
cities, or rather among the trading nations of 
Europe; and her declenſion from o brilliant an 
honour is chiefly owing to two cauſes; the diſ- 
covery of the Cape of Goodhope, and ann 
the nobility from trading. | 
Before the diſcovery of the Cape of Good- 
hope, ſhe was the ſtaple both of Europe and Aſia, 
the broker for all the various ſorts of merchan- 
dize within the commerce of thoſe two parts of 
the world, and likewiſe the bank of that opulence 
by which it was carried on; in a word, with = 
ly the Piſans and Genoeſe for competitors, ſhe 
ſupplied all that Holland, England, and France 
do at preſent, allowing, n for the increaſe 
produced by luxury. 

© This commerce made the greater figure, as it 
was carried on by the nobility and the firſt houſes 
of the ſtate, which being governed by the ſpirit 
of thoſe houſes, had in its wars, conqueſts and 
treaties, its pines ipal 8 on \ i, Ae of 
trade. 
What 
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What a difference between ſuch a fpirit and 

that of the chief ſtates of Europe at the very 
fame time! Among them trade was left to the 
Jews and the Lombards, the ſovereigns and every 
petty lord of our northern countries looking on it 
as no more than an expedient, which they daily 
made uſe of, by heavy impolitions to enrich their 
treaſury, and which they often drained by extra- 
ordinary burdens, whereof hiſtory furniſhes too 
many. inſtances. Theſe loſſes, however, the Lom- 
bards and Jews made up by the enormous uſuries, 
which ſovereigns uſed to connive at, in hopes of 


coming in for a ſhare. Hence the general con- 


tempt and deteſtation for trade, or thoſe who fol- 
lowed it. Hence likewiſe the principles then Jaid 
down by the ſchoolmen concerning uſury ; prin- 
ciples (a) in which all the revolutions in the ſe- 
veral branches of commerce have not yet made 
any change, and in nations, who, in other er- 
ſpects, are not wanting in perſpicacity. How 
very different were the ideas of thoſe dark ages 
from thoſe which the author of the nobleſſe commer- 
cante has placed in ſo ſtrong a light! As the latter 
have gained ground in Europe they have declined 
at Venice, which now makes no leſs difference 
between a nobleman and a trader, than a native 

{a) Theſe principles never prevailed at Venice, trade 
having always been accounted a creditable profeſſion ; and 


money, its finew, being accounted the chief of commodities, ' 


produces intereſt, or rather is ſold or pledged as agreed on 


between the buyer and ſeller. _ Diſputes relating to theſe 


dealings come before the tribunal of the Picveggi which de- 
OY the intereſts, either Ex /cripto, or bona fide, pro Rata 


07 gn. anni emergentis. 
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of Paris ſees between a duke and peer of the 
kingdom, and a St. Denis's ſtreet tradeſman. 
Towards the beginning of the 15th century, 
the plain old faſhioned ideas being ſuperſeded by 
'the chimera of military glory, the ſyſtem of the re- 
public underwent a great change; ſhe aſpired to 
conqueſts without any regard to commerce: that 
romantic notion alienated the nobility from trade, 
which had ever made their moſt ſolid greatneſs, 
and the en Was NIN to the very brink of 
ruin. 
She has Lend preſerved. part of thoſe ambi- 
tious conqueſts, but it was by efforts which 
have quite exhauſted her: and can this reſtleſs 
policy, now the grand ſpring of her govern- 
ment, be ſaid to make up for thoſe plain prin- 
ciples, by which, in the times of its higheſt proſpe- 
rity and reputation, the ſtate was governed like a 
compting-houſe and magazine? | 
Yet is it ſtill that ſame trade which upholds the 
noble houſes againſt the debaſement they imagine 
inherent in commerce; the greater part of their 
money is either in trade or the bank; and what is 
- the conſequence? the good of the ſtate is ſacrificed 
to private intereſt. which from its caution to con- 
ccal itſelf, is the more aſſuming. As for in- 
ſtance, ſome partnerſhips of wealthy traders on 
the continent had ſet up at Verona and Padua, 
very conſiderable manufactories of 'thrown'filk; 
the nobility, concerned in the manufactures car- 
ried on at Venice under their immediate inſpec- 
tion, took umbrage at theſe new foundations, and, 
after ſome clandeftine but fruitlefs endeavours to 
- quaſh them, got double duties of importation in- 
| c 
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to Venice; and exportation out of the Venetian 
territories to be laid on all their goods, as under 


the denomination of foreign: hence theſe eſtabliſh- 


ments, ſo promiſing and of ſuch public benefit, 
amidſt all their claims to the countenance of the 


ſtate, have in its name been moleſted and cramp- 


ed; and thus gradually brought to utter ruin. 
Printing, originally ſet up at Venice by Nicho- 
las Janſſon, a Frenchman, though not flouriſhing 
in that proſperity to which the abilities, induſtry, 
and diſintereſtedneſs of the Manutii, the Giunti, 
the Giolitos, the Bevilacquas, Sc. raiſed it, ſtill 
makes one of the chief branches of the preſent 
trade of Venice. Several noble houſes place their 


money in this trade clandeſtinely, and with a view 
of lucre, diſtantly imitating the Societa Palatina, 
compoſed of the principal noblemen of Milan, who 


formed it and openly keep it up, for the good of 
literature and the improvement of the ſciences, 
motives which the ee m— need not con- 
ceal. r VIE 2 


John Baptiſts Paſquali s printing-houſe, one 
of the beſt; and which does as much - buſineſs as 


any in Venice, is chiefly employed by Mr. Joſeph 
Smith, a rich Engliſh gentleman, who has been con- 
ful here for that nation many ycars, during which 
he has made large collections of books, paintings, 
deſigns, antiques, Sc. All Europe has heard of Se- 
baſtian Ricci and Carlo Signani's cartoons, which 
are in his poſſeſſion, and which he has publiſhed 
moſt exquiſitely engraven by M. Liotard, a Genevan, 
in his own: houſe and under his daily inſpection. 


The public indeed would readily have diſpenſed 


with Wat long andyejune:deſcription of thoſe pieces, 
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which takes up a whole quarto volume, without 
in the leaſt adding to the value or merit of the 
ſeveral pieces mentioned in it. With regard to 
theſe collections, this Mr. Smith may be matched 
with a French academician, of whom Mr. de 
' Boſe in his panegyric ſays,” Contented with a 
„ tranſitory property which ever gave him the 
<« firſt, and conſequently the moſt lively Pleaſures 
of poſſeſſion, he became very expert in the art 
ce of happily preventing diſguſts, and of multi- 
<« plying his knowledge by the great number and 
< change of his acquiſitions.” | 
By means of the ſumptuary laws, the manu- 
factures of the Venetian territory anſwer its con- 
ſumption; and agreeably to the ſpirit of the go. 
vernment, they are rather ſolid than ſhowy : no 
country in Europe makes better velvets or fill 
ſtockings. Its looking-glafſes and galloons, whi h 
formerly were vended all over Europe, now go 
only to the Levant. The reputation of itstreakle 
is at its ancient height, which it owes to the 
apparatus and form with which it is compoſed, 
and under the eye of the very ſignory itſelf. 
The trade in this treakle is one of the little emo- 
luments in the Venetian ambaſſadors at the ſe- 
veral courts of Europe. The wax, which Venice 
fetches from Dalmatia, Greece, and all the Le- 
| vant, employs many manufactories, where, after 
being whitened, it is made into candles, the very 
fineſt of which fetch no more than about fifteen 
pence a pound. As to foreign commerce there 1s 
ſcarce any thing done in it, except in fine linen 
and callicoes from Swiſſerland, and cotton and 
* drugs from the — which it ſends to 
| Swiſſerland. 
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$wiſſerland. This trade is chiefly in the hands 
of Swiſs houſes ſettled at Venice. There is not 
indeed a nation without ſome conſiderable houſes 
here. The trade of theſe houſes begins with the 
country from whence they came; but in a little 
time declining, either for want of ſupport or the 
difficulty of intercourſe, they give into the Ve- 
netian ſchemes, and generally turn to banking. 

One of thefe houſes, and which we ofteneſt vi- 
fited, was that of M. le Rai, who, after being 
French conſul at Conſtantinople during the greater 
part of his life, had come and ſettled with his 
family at Venice, where, by means of the ac- 


quaintance and connections ariſing from his con- 


fulſhip, he carried on a trade to the Levant. He 
generally wears the Turkiſh drefs, and retains a 
high efteem for the manners, candour, and pro- 
bity of that nation. He has a complete apart- 
ment in his houſe intirely furniſhed in the Turkiſh 


manner. We ſpent a very pleafant afternoon in 


it with M. le Roi, his family and ſome ſtrangers; 
ſeated and ſerved Turk like, that is, ſitting croſs 
leg on cuſhions in a large eſtrade, where tea, 
coffee, chocolate, pipes, brandy, and pillau, were 
brought to us every half hour. This way of liv- 
ing, beſides being adapted to the Levant climate, 
is likewiſe promotive of thoſe muſings and reveries 
in which the Levantines ſo much delight; but, 
for our parts, very far were we from any ſuch 
melancholy penſiveneſs, the chief topic of our 
converſation was the Turks, whoſe attitude how- ' 
ever little agreed-with our hams. | 

Cardinal de Bernis left the French name in 


the higheſt conſideration at Venice; and to the 
U 4 perſonal 
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perſonal eſteem all Italy expreſſed for that miller 
he owed the diſregard with which the preſent 
Pope turned a deaf ear to the devices and machi- 
nations with which his- enemies, , whoſe activity 
was equal to their rancour, oppoſed his promotion 
to the purple. They not only rouzed againſt 
him the Romans, who, amidſt the moderation 
of their ſentiments concerning the broils among 
the French clergy, ſtill looked con the: firmneſs 
of the parliaments with ultramontane eyes; in 
order to create him more fixed enemies, they 
ip read abroad, as his own Works, ſome collections, 
in which his juvenile compoſures were intermixed 
with the ribaldry of ſuch lihertines as Rouſſeau, 
Grecourt, Sc. To, all theſe: batteries the pope 
oppoſed his own knowledge. as biſhop, of Padua, 
„with accounts from his family and friends, of 
the ambeſlador's;- behayiour, and of the great 
eſteem hich the beſt judges in Venice entertained 
for his perſon, ie and prudent circumſpec- 
tion. e e 
" tet eh b rr 1 
r iii 1 TITEL FE PT bt ; FKY 75 
1 5 . Aud A. 2 * 

9110 n 1&7 118 „bit garen e enge 
From Venice che Protien,ar.pailage. hoat, carried 
us to, Padpa through the Lag u,, Fi Ive miles ſall- 
ing brings ane through chem 40 Lizza- Fucina, where 
we entered the Brenta. The peotta, was crouded with 
Vencgiand ggingto.rulticate a ile in thoſe, charm- 
ing recelles; where, the nability.and rich citizens of 
Venice Spent their -fummers. ;\Theſe travellers were 
Sn A | dreſſed | in a dark coloured gamlet 


without 
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without neck or ruffles,” and a filk handkerchief 
about their neck; not once did they open their 
mouths ; they did not break ſilence ſo much as to 
inform us of the danger of oyſters brought by 
ſtate ſpies, diſguiſed like fiſhermen, who come from 
ſeveral parts to view the paſſengers under the , 
cloak of ſelling oyſters. My fellow traveller being 
very fond of them bought a baſket full, offered 
ſome to the Venetians, who refuſed them with a 
filent ſhake of the head, eat plentifully of them 
himſelf, would needs have me eat ſome, and left 
the reſt for our ſervants; and how 1 agreed 
with us 1 ſhall prefently mention. 

The country along the Brenta is an cathy pa- 
radifey at leaſt I know none where the land is 
more fertile, better cultivated, or more delight- 
fully planted :- every where are elegant ſeats in the 
midit of large encloſures, and moſt of them built 
by Palladio or his pupils, and from deſigns and 
plans of which no two are alike; and: of all the 
principal front faces the river. 

I have ſomewhere read that the whole length o of 
the ground which this river waters from Lizza-Fu- 
cina to Padua is an alluvion, and that Padua was 
originally by the ſea fide. But this is certainly a mere 
conjecture, formed on the appearance of the ground 
and examination of the ſoil, but which is coun- 
tenanced only by the authority of Strabo, and 
that very vague; all he ſays is, that Padua was 
built in the neighb6urhood of the Lagunas. It Z 
is however a matter of fact, that the Venetians, to 0 
ſecure their Lagunas againſt the progreſs of the | ; 
alluvions, have turned aſide: * 
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the Brenta waters on that part of the Lagunas, 
where the current being ſomething briſker than 
at the natural mouth of the river, prevents any 
great accumulation of ſediments (a). 

During this paſſage, I divided my attention 
between Cheſs delicious houſes, of which, as I may 
' fay, we took a curſory view, and a book printed 

at Venice in 166g, called Arcadia in Brenta, overs 
la maninconia ſbangita, no bad collection of witty 
ſayings, jeſts, tales, &c. ſuppoſed to have paſſed 
in ſuch a vehicle as ours, but among Venetians 
who were not ſuch ſtrict votaries to ſilence as thoſe 
in our company. | 
I could not perceive the Timavus i in the Brenta 
ſo aal. as Mr. ene nor its mouth (þ) 


Une . ora novem ww cum murmure montis 
I mare præruptum, & pelago en arua A $i ; 


Though Virgil adds, 


Hie tamen ille inn Pati dale l 
At eucrerum. 


Leandro 2 aa 


neis of this pompous! deſcription to the pre- 
ſent condition of the Brenta, has transferred it to 
o fixer which fill, beats the name of Konte-Timas. 


farbe canal Wich diſcharges itſelf at Ciiozza, was 
contrived and executed by the a 2 che name of 
fa. Vid. Flin. I. 3. c. 166. 
„ Concerning this, Ge in ee eee wok: ak 
diſſertation bp ener} Take, where you will, not learn any 
| Gras Ca. EN 
Thus 
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*his ſtream, for it can ſcarce be called a river, : 
which waters Friuli, does indeed iſſue throu 
| ſeveral mouths from the foot of the hills del 
Carſo; and after a courſe of only a quarter of a 
Jeague enters the gulph of Trieſte: at leaſt, thus 
is it repreſented in a very particular map of 
Friuli in Moyſeſſo's hiſtory of the war, which the 
republic of Venice maintained in this country in 
the beginning of the laſt century. 

If Virgil's deſcription- ſhould ſtill appear too 
magnificent for ſuch a rivulet, I could not, in all 
the neighbourhood of Padua, ſee any river which 
it would ſuit better than the Po itſelf, with its 
ſeveral outlets; each of which indeed is a kind of 
fea (it marepreruptum). The montis would to be 
fure be quite miſplaced, there being not the leaſt 
appearance of any mountain or hill near the 
mouth of the Po; ſo that, with the crowd of 
commentators, we muſt conceive that Virgil car- 
ries Antenor to the very bottom of the Adriatic 
gulf, where, being put to a ſtand, he landed in 
Croatia, (Regna Liburnorum) then following the 
coaſt, he ſcoured the gulph of Trieſte and recon- 
noitred the country, (fontem ſuperare Timavi) but 
diſapproving of ſuch mountainous and barren 
tract for the ſettlement he had in view, he came 
at laſt to the banks of the Brenta, and there took 
up his abode. Of this his tomb, which is thewn 
at Padua, would be a full proof, were not the 
Latin inſcription. on it unluckily cut in characters. 
manifeſtly Gothic. The grammarians will have 

nothing farther on their hands, than to exculpate 
Virgil for the ſolemnity laviſhed on this deſcrip- 
tion, which Silius Italicus has imitated in that of 

the 
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the Rubicon before quoted in the mention of 
that river. 

We reached Padua pretty early, go the only | 
inconveniency we were put to in the paſſage was 
the ſhifting of our bark at Oriago, where the 
Brenta ceaſes to be longer navigable for the larger 
boats. A gang of ſcoundrels preſſed upon us 
to carry our baggage into the other bark, and 
on our anſwering that we would follow the ex- 

le of the Venetians, who we ſaw had that 
by ineſs done by their ſervants, they furiouſly 
threatened, ours to Knock them down, if they did 
but wag a finger towards it; afterwards they 
themſelyes. fell together by. che ears which ſhould. 
do the job; and the conquerors laying hold on our 
Portmanteaus without coming to any bargain, we 
could not avoid paying the villains as much as if 
they had. brought. our baggage from Venice. Yet 
ſo t tar ere thoſe milcxeants. from being ſatisfied, 
that they Heure forth. all the foul names in which 
the ra idiom, 45 very ae We, we 
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nato, i. e. poiſoned. This brought to my mind the 
oyſters with which he had indulged himſelf; and 
the magnifico knowing theſe to be the cauſe of 
his diſorder, told me that at this time of the year 
all oyſters were very dangerous, and thoſe of the 
Lagunas had coſt many a onehis life. It was noon. 
before the evacuations and pains ſubſided. For- 
tunately I had taken but a very ſlender doſe of 
this poiſon, and accordingly I felt no manner of 
inconveniency except in the morning a ſickiſh- 
neſs at my ſtomach, with ſome evacuations and 


flight gripings; our ſervants afterwards came in 


for their ſhare, as they had partaken of the re- 
gale. In à word, never had hoſpital more the 
appearance of one, than our apartment. But what 


to us appeared moſt ſtrange in this adventure was 
the compoſure, the ſtoical inſenſibility, or rather 
the inhumanity with which our fellow travellers 


had ſeen us eating theſe oyſters, knowing, at the 
ſame time, how very pernicious they were. 


Padua for largeneſs may be compared' to as 
_ rate ciries | in France. Its ſtree ts, like thoſe 3 


% «#4 £5. * 


| beſides ſeveral canals of a clear running water, 
excellently diſtributed for the convenience of the 
manufactures. Its "ſituation is 'delightfiil both 


from the variegated frultfulmeſs of ks A "and 


the embelliſhnyetits of art! het is it ſo ber 1 
, That, "deprived of its mopafte eb, 
prebendg te ſemminary, and what few ſchbHry ins 
an fil draws thücher, Narce A fob TE 
be left there. Mantua væ miſere nimium Vice Cre- 
monæ. The neig hbourhood of Venice, the daughter 
of Padua, is excremely detrimental to it in many 


12 | reſpects, 
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reſpects, filia matrem verberat, eſpecially ſince the 
decline of the trade of the Venetians has reduced 
them to live on the rents of their eſtates. 

The firſt object which curioſity viſits is the 
church Del Santo, that is, St. Anthony of Padua, 
who lies here: on every fide of his tomb are 

baſſo relievo's in white marble, and the ſculp- 
ture exquiſite. Cloſe behind this tomb has been 
made a little place from which, through a cre- 
vice, but now much widened by people's devo- 
tion, iſſues a very odorous exhalation. Oche odor 
di Santo! cried a good woman, whom we ſaw 
come out of that cell. On our taking her place we 
had indeed a very ftrong odour, but it plainly was 
of freſh pounded incenſe. In the ſquare before 
the church ſtands a maſterly equeſtrian ſtatue, 
erected by the republic of Venice to its general 
Gattamelata, and modeled: by the famous Dona- 
tello of Florence. Among the pompous epitaphs, 
of which this church is full, I obſerved that of 
Ottavio Ferrari, profeſſor of polite literature in 
the univerſity of Padua, and one of thoſe learned 
men whom Lewis XIV; honoured with a penſion. 
It is there ſaid of him, Regum opes & munera 
equans facundia, fide & confilio, invidiam aut vicit, 
aut gloriæ incitamentum babuit. Among thoſe epi- 
taphs, we ſaw, on different altars, ſome paintings 
of a very bright colouring; as to the treaſury we 
took the ſacriſtan's word, who told us it was a 
treafury indeed. 5 

But we perſonally viſited father Martini, Val- 
lotti maſter of the chapel: to this houſe, and the 
beſt ſcholar among the Cordeliers, quot ſunt aut 
alis erunt in amis; he is likewiſe a'great mulician, 
N | well 
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well verſed in compoſition, and intimate with the 
celebrated Tartini, with whoſe muſical ideas, 
taſte and views he perfectly harmonizes, and has 
undertaken 'a hiſtory of that charming art. The 
good father expreſſed much eſteem for Lully; and 
Rameau he admires. He ſhewed us the beginning 
of a grand ſcheme executing under his inſpection, 
and thatof Tartini, by ſome Venetian noblemen their 
diſciples. This ſcheme is for all the Pſalms to be 
tranſlated into Italian verſe, as literally as con- 
ſiſtent with the ſpirit and elegance of poetry, and 
then ſet to a muſic plain as that of Lully, and in 
which harmony alone has been ſtudied. We ſaw 
the two firſt volumes, . which, indeed, are ex- 
tremely well engraved : this muſic is as little in- 
cumbered with notes as church ſinging. - 
Father Martini informed us that Tartini had 
read all the articles on muſic in the Encyclopedia 
furniſhed by M. Rouſſeau of Geneva, and the 
more carefully, as cenſuring many things in 
the muſical ſyſtem which he had publiſhed (4); 
that he was very deſirous of entering into a 
correſpondence with M. Rouſſeau on the points in 
diſpute; but that he repreſſed his deſire, account- 


ing it did not quite become him, as M. Rouſſeau's 


ſenior, to make the firſt overtures. This I, by a 
third hand, cauſed to be intimated to M. Rouſſeau; 
but whether my commiſſion has been executed, 
and what may have been the male. > hitherto 


know not. 
The convent of St. Juſtina, ne hs * -wa 


* hae Brant order 1 in Europe had Ra. begin- 


4 fray 


el Ins. Treagfe on  Harmey, printed in 17 766. 
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ing, is one of the fineſt monaſteries in all Italy, 
and likewiſe one of the wealthieſt, if, as reported, 
it has two hundred thouſand livres yearly income. 
The church is Palladio's maſter- piece in this kind; 
like St. Peter's at Rome, it is much more ſpacious 
than at firſt it appears, and, if ſuch a thing may 

be ſaid, it ſurpaſſes the former in one point, being 


very lightſome, yet at coming in none of the win- 


dows are ſeen which communicate the light. It 
has twenty-four chapels of a moſt grand archi- 
tecture, and not one alike: the martyrdom of St. 
Juſtina at the end of the choir is accounted one of 
Paul Veroneſe's beſt performances, but the effect 
of it is much diminiſhed by the height at which 
it ſtands. Beſides the Glory, or rather the perſons 
who crowd the upper part of it, the clouds on 
which theſe perſons reſt, and laſtly the angels ſcat- 
tered in the ſmall void left between the aërial vehi- 
cles and the principal action, throw a confuſion on 
the diſpoſition of this picture, quite foreign from 
Paul Veroneſe's taſte, who indeed may have facri- 
ficed his own to that of his employers. _ 
This convent. has no leſs than fix courts, with 
portico? sor colonades on every fide, and of which 
the elegance and magnificence puts one in mind 
of Saint Charles Borromeo's edifices. The library is 
numerous and well ehoſen, ſplendidly placed, and 
under the management of a librarian, whoſe po- 
liteneſs is equal to his great erudition. He ſhewed 
me a complete collection of the moſt rare Gioie of 
what they call La Collana Italiana, i. e. the jewels 
of the Italian necklace. Theſe are the oldeſt 
and moſt ſcarce editions of their beſt authors 
in goed condition, the bindings very - compact 
„ | and 
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and elegant. This collection was originally 
formed at Paris by an Engliſh. nobleman, who 
carried it over to London, from whence it was 
ſucceſſively removed to Amſterdam, Grand Cairo, 
Conſtantinople and Venice, where the abbot of 
St. Juſtina made a purchaſe of it. Here I ſaw all 
the fineſt editions of Aldus Manutius, a Bandel of 
1554 complete, with the Aggiunta of 1573, the 
Fpaccio della Beſtia triomphante, and the admirable 
Boccacio of 1527 ; adjoining to it was that which 
Rolli printed at London in 1725, an edition ſo very 
like that of 1527 in the paper, types, diſpoſition of / 
the pages, and even the very faults, that they are to 
be diſtinguiſhed only by a very ſlight difference, in 
the Giunti s mark placed at the end, which i in the for- 
mer is horizontal, and in the latter perpendicular. | 
Here is ſhewn, with a kind of veneratior, the 
room in which lodged the celebrated father Mabil- 
lon, when on his Journey through Italy. As a mark 
of his regard for the reform, of which this con- 
vent was the nurſery, he propoſed to attend at all 
its excerciſes both day and night, and accordingly 
came to the very next mattins after his arrival. 
The religious chaunt them ſtanding in the middle 
of the choir, and father Mabillon made one 
among them, till ſeeing that at the ſecond pſalm 
they did not fit down. like the Benedictines in 
France, his fatigue * is journey obliged him 
to withdraw. n n 
St. Justina, 8 houſe i is governed by a regular ab- 
bot, as are all the. abies, of, Italy — thoſe. 
which are. held in in commendam by cardinals. 
Theſe commendams, the. monks look on with a. yery 
evil eye, and, in reyenge, they ive the following 
Yor. =” "x" definition 
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definition of a cardinal : animal rubrum, omnium 
Veneſiciorum capax, rapax, vorax : the only one for 
whom they have any good will, is the cardinal 
des Lances, who, contented with one ſingle abbey, 
lives like a regular abbot with his monks, and 
preſides at all the exerciſes of the community. As 
to the commendams of ultramontane countries, 
theſe they look on as an utter ſubverſion of the 
hierarchy, and of all ecclefiaſtical diſcipline, as an 
uſurpation, and invaſion of the treaſures of the 
church. The mitre and crofier with which the 
commendatories emblazon their coats of arms, 
are to the monks the very abomination of deſola- 
tion; and to denote that theſe enſigns of authority 
are of no conſequence, they have a ſarcaſm which 
is adopted even by the Italian canoniſts: Muralia 
& Pedalia in Abbate Commendatario, ficut genitalia 
in Malo, The abbies held by regulars are only tri- 
ennial, not that at the end of every triennium 
the abbots are reduced to plain monks; they are 
always abbots, ſemel abbas, ſemper abbas; but every 
.one is removed to another abbey, and cannot re- 
turn to the former till the third triennium. 

At Padua we did not omit ſeeing the ſad re- 
mains of the famous hall of the public palace. 
This hall, which was in breadth go feet, in 
length 260, the cieling ſupported only by the 
walls, might be reckoned one of the wonders 
of Italy for its dimenſions, its emblematic and aſ- 
trological paintings, of which the famous Peter 
d Aupone (a) had given the deſigns to Giotto, one 


7 


(a) ot this 3 ſo diſtinguiſhed among aſtrologers 


and alchymiſts, Leandro Alberti fays : Era eccellente aſtroligo 
Pbi- 
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of the fathers of painting in Italy; and laſtly for 
the monuments erected in it to the memory of 
illuſtrious Paduans and benefactors to the city and 
univerſity of Padua. This vaſt ſtructure was 
covered with lead, which in moſt parts reſted on 
iron brackets. About two or three years before, 
it had been blown down by a hurricane, and the 
republic of Venice did not ſeem to. give herſelf 
any concern about repairing it. The weſt wall, 
which fornſed one of the ends of this auguſt 
room, is not damaged ; and theye is ſtill to be ſeen 
on 1t the ſuppoſed buſt of Livy, with an inſcrip- 
tion in honour of him, and an epitaph of a 
freeman of Livia, which has been applied to that 
immortal hiſtorian. 

The cathedral affords a very Gogalar monument 
in the buſts of Benedict XIV, and Cardinal Rezzo- 
nico his ſucceſſor, and formerly biſhopof Padua, fa- 
cing each other. The latter had obtainedfrom Bene- 
dit XIV. both a renewal and enlargement of the 
privileges of his cathedral, one of the beſt endow- 
ed of all Italy; and in acknowledgment his chap- 
ter erected to him this en whilſt Bene - 
dict XIV. was ſtill living. It would have pleaſed 
much better, if, by way of indicating the motive, 
an ugly little arm had not been added to the buſt 
of the cardinal, preſenting a paper to that of the 
pope. A thought ſo out of the way muſt certainly 
have been fetched from the barbariſm of the lower 
empire. | 


e Philoſopho, ben che notato d aver commercio, e gran familiarita 
col Diavolo he was an excellent aſtrologer and philoſopher, 
yet os for being in cloſe connection with the Devil. 
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In the ſacriſty of this church is the portrait of 
the celebrated Petrarch, who was one of the ca- 
nons, and bequeathed to it part of his library, 
This picture is contemporary with the original, and 
the ſingular contraction of his features produces a 
penſive triſtful countenance, perfectly ſuitable to 
the perpetual chanter of amorous languors. 

It was the. univerſity - vacation when we hap- 
pened to be at Padua, ſo that we could have no 
perſonal knowledge of the gui va li, which all ac- 
counts of travellers are fo full of; then we were 
told, that the ſtudents are very much fallen off. 
from their pranks, as their number has decreaſed, 
which at preſent is indeed very ſmall. Beſides a 
pretty large number of particular colleges, this 
univerſity has a gymnaſium or public college, the 
inſide of which forms an oblong ſquare, with por- 
ticos or periſtyles on the ground floor, and round 
the firſt ſtory. Theſe porticos open into the 
ſeveral claſſes aſſigned to each faculty; they are as 
it were lined with unſightly programmas, wretch- 
edly done in water colours, but the reſpectful of- 
ferings of ſtudents of all countries in Europe, to 
the memory of their profeſſors, with the coats of 
arms both of pupils and maſters. 

I could not but admire its elliptical anatomy 
chamber, as conveniently holding ſeven hundred 
and eight perſons in a very narrow compaſs, and 
each row of the ſeats incloſed within a wooden 
baluſtrade. Fra Paolo is ſaid to have been both 
its inventer and deſigner : that celebrated perſon 
was no leſs the geometrician, the anatomiſt, the 
| mechanic, than the ine: the Venetians will even 

| have 


CN: TT ALTE 6. 
have it that the diſcovery of the circula ion of the 


blood is owing to him: in whatever ſcience he em- 
ployed himſelf, all the perſpecuity and extent of 
genius accompanied his inveſtigations, ſo that he 
was to the republic of Venice what Paſcal has ſince 
been to France. 

Under his eye and under his auſpices it was 
that Galileo entered upon that courſe of ſtudies 
at the univerſity. of Padua, wherein he daily diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by ſucceſſes and diſcoveries, 
which reſcued natural philoſophy from that ſervi- 
tude, in which it had been ſhackled ever ſince 
the revival of literature and the renovation of 


ſtudies. At Padua“ are ſtill to be ſeen ſome 


wooden quadrants by Galileo's own hand, and by 


means of which he made difcoveries, which aſtro- 


nomy glories in even to this day. The regard to 
which his works had raiſed him, in the opinion of 


the principal perſonages of the republic, ſupported 
him againſt the jealouſy, the vexations and the ill 
turns done him by the profeſſors his colleagues. 
Theſe vexations however, together with the love of 


his native country, at length determined him to 


break through engagements both honourable and 
beneficial, for a ſettlement in his own country, the 


ſovereign of which had long before been inviting 
kim to come and ſhine among his fellow citizens. 
I have procured from M Nelli's muſeum at 


Florence the copy of a letter written to Galileo, 


by the ſenator Francis Sagredo, relating to this 
new ſettlement, and which I ſhall inſert as a monu- 
ment of the affection and tenderneſs of his Vene- 
tian n friends, and containing a literal prediction 


Or at Piſa. . . 
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of his future deſtiny at Florence; I ſhall ſubjoin toit 
the fragment of another letter on one of his diſco- 


veries, which ſeems to have been the germe which 
gave birth to the invention of the thermometer. 


a Copen: della Lettera di Giovan-Franceſco Sagredo, 
Nobil Veneto, ſcritta à Galileo-Galilei, in data 
del 25 Maggio 1611, traſcritta dal ſuo originale 
eſiſtente nella Libreria dell Illuſtriſſimo Signore 

SGio-Battiſta Nelli, Patrizio Fiorentino. 


PER grazia divina il mio viaggio # rinſcito fe- 
licemente per via di Marfiolia, di dove mi ſono inviato 
per terra alla Patria; e con queſta occaſione ho vedute 
molte cittd con mio gran guſto, ſiccome ancò qui ricevo 
piacere in vedere, & avvertire tutte le fabbriche e ſiti, 
& ancora qualche uſanza, d ragione di uomo nuovo e 
Foreſtiero, in comparazione delle altre cittd. E vera- 
mente parmi che Iddio mi abbia conceſſa molta grazia, 
facendomi naſcere in queſto luogo tanto bello, e cos} 
diffimile da tutti gli altri, che per mio giudizio, chi 
aveſſe veduto tutio il mondo, trasferendofi poi qui, 
potrebbe eſſer certo di vedere molle coſe degne e non pit 
vedute. 9u) la libertd e la maniera del vivere in ogni 
fato di perſona, parmi coſa ammiranda, e forſe unica 
al mondo. Perciò mentre che io conſumo il tempo in 
penſare a queſte coſe, creda pure Voſignoria Eccellen- 
tiſſimd, che io ſon corſo coll animo ſubito alla ſua per- 
ſona, conſiderando che fi. fia partita di qua; e le nie 
confideraziont ſono lutte fondate ſopra il ſuo e mio 
interelſe. 

Quanto al mio, io non vi trovo rimedio ſufficiente, 
perche dall afſenza alla preſenza vi è troppo gran 
paſſaggio ; e ficcome in alcuni guſti, che ella mi intenat, 
| Pare 
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pare che coll” imaginazione, e con qualche lieve da ſe 


giuto, ! uomo gode in aſſenza quaſi tanto come ſe foſſe 
preſente, nondimeno e impoſſibile aver il guſto del trat- 
 tenimento e della converſazicne, con altri accidenti, i 
quali ſono quaſi più efſenziali che quell ultimo diletto 
che da quaſi tutti viene reputato come ultimo fine. Ora 
io mi poſſo bene imaginere di eſſere cen il mio Signore 
Galileo : poſſo volgermi nella memoria molti de ſuoi 
delciffimi ragionamenti; ma ceme è paſſibile, che Pima- 
ginazione mi ſerva per repreſentarmi, & indovinare 
tante giocondifſime novita, che nella ſua gentiliſſima 
converſazione io ſoleva trarre dalla ſua vive voce! 
Paſſono forſe queſte eſſere compenſats da una letteruccia 
alla ſettimana, letta da me fi con molto guſto, ma 
ſcritia foſſe da lei con troppo incommodo? In queſto 
capo ædungue, che e fondato ſepra I interreſſe mio, mi 
rieſce la partenza di Yoſignoria Eccellentiſſima di incon- 
ſelabile, ed incomprenſibile di piacere. 

Quanto poi 4 ſuoi intereſſi, io mi ripeſo al ſuo giu- 
dizio, anſi al ſuo ſenſo: qui lo ſtipendio non era per 
mio credere in tuto ſprezzabile : Paccaſione della ſpeſa, 
credo, molta poca con aſſai guſto, & il ſuo biſogno certo 
non tanto, che doveſſe metterlo in penſiere di coſe nuove 
per avventura incerte, e dubbioſe. La libertd, e la 
monarchia di ſe ſteſſo dove potra trovarla come in Ve- 
nezia? Principalmente avendo gli appoggi che aveva 
V. S. E i quali oghi giorno coll accreſcimento dell 
eld, e dell. autorita de ſuoi amici, fi faceva pin 
conſiderabile. - 

Voſignoria Eccellentifſ ma al preſente & nella ſua no- 
bilifſima Patria, ma e anco vero che e partita dal 
luogo dove aveva il ſuo bene: ſerve al preſente Prin- 
cipe ſuo naturale, grande, pieno di virti, giovane di 
Hingolare aſdettazione ; ma qut ella aveva il commando 
X 4  fopra 
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ſepra ouelli che cemmandano, e governano gli altri, e 
non aveva d ſervire ſe non d ſe ſteſſo, quaſi Monarca 
del” Univerſo. La virti e la magnanimitd di quel 
Principe, da molta buona ſperanza che la devoxicne, 
Sil merito di V. S. ſia aggradito e premiato; ma c<i 
p19 nel tempeſtoſo mare della Corte prometterſi di non 
Here dalli ſurieſi venti della emulezione, nen dico ſum- 
merſo, ma almeno travagliato & inquietato ? 

To non conſidero F eta del Principe, il quale pare 
che neceſſariamente con gli anni non abbia da mutare 
excora il temperame *to, e la inclinazione, col reſto de 
guſti ; poiche gia ſo:0 informato che In ſua virti ha 
coſi buone radici, che fi deve anzi ſempre ſperarne mig- 
liori e piu abbondanti frutti: ma chi ſd cid che poſ- 
ſono fare gl inſiniti & incomprenſibili accidenti del 
mondo, aintati dalle impoſture degli uomini cattivi & 
invidiaſi, i quali ſeminando & allevando nell animo 
del Principe qualche falſo e calunnioſo concetto, poſſono 
valerſi appunto della ginftizia di lui per rovinar un 
galant” uomo? 

Prendero per un pezz0 i Principi 10 di alcune 
curiofita, ma chiamati ſpeſſo dall intereſſe di coſe mag- 
giori, volgono ! animo ad altro : poi credo che il 
Granduca poſſa compiacerſi di andare mirando cen uno 
de gli occhiali di Voſignoria la Citta di Firenze, e 
qualche altro luogo circonvicino; ma per qualche ſuo 
biſogno importante, gli fara di meſtiere vedere quello 
che ft fa per tutta Italia, in Francia, in Iſpagna, in 
Allemagna, & in Levante: egli ponera da un canto “ 
occhiale di Vefignoria, la quale ſebben con il ſuo valore 
trovera alcuno altro ſtromento utile per queſto novo ac- 
cidente, chi ſara colui che poſſa inventare un occhiale 
per diſtinguere i pazzi da i ſavii, il buono dal cattivo 
configiue, P architeito intellgente da un prete oftinato 
S no- 
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2 ionorantt ? Chi non ſa che giudice di queſto doverũ 


effere la ruota d' un infinito numero di miglioni di 
ſciocchi, i voti de quali ſono ſtimati ſeconds il numero 
e non & peſo? 

Non voglio pitt diffendermi nel ſuo intereſſe, perche 
gia da principio mi ebbligat flare al ſuo pindizio e 
volere. Git altri amici di Voſignoria E ccellentifſi ima 
parlano molto diverſamente, anzi uno che gia era de 
ſabi pitt cari, mi ha proteſtato di rinunziare alla mia 
amicixia, quando io aveſſi uoluto continuare in quella 
di Vefigncſ ia, la quale ficcomme non pud ricuperare il 
perduto, ci mi perſuado che ſapra conſervare Þ ac- 
quiftato; ma quell* eſſere in luogo dove I autoritd de 
gli amici del Berlinzone * come fi ragiona, val molto, 
molto ancora mi travaglia, Sc. | 
Copy of 4 Letter from Gicvan Frenceſco Sagredo, a 

Venetian nobleman, to Galileo Galilei, dated the 25th 

of May 1611, tranſcribed from its original in the 

library of Signor Gio-Battiſta Nelli, a Florentine 
nobleman. 


Thank God I arrived ſafe and well at Marſeilles, 
from whence I came home by land, on which oc. 
caſion I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a great many 
cities, and here I {till have the ſame pleaſure as a 
foreigner, in viewing and taking notice of all the 
ſeveral buildings and places, and ſome cuſtoms 
and -uſages, compared with thoſe of other cities. 
And I really eſteem it as a great kindneſs of 
God, in cauſing me to be born in ſo charming a 
place, and ſo different from all others, that, in my 


Aueſto era un Padre TFeſuita. 
| | opinion, 
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opinion, a perſon, after travelling all over the world, | 
may on coming hither be ſure of ſtill ſeeing many 
things worth his curiolity, and the like to which 
he never ſaw. Another admirable circumſtance 
here, and perhaps not to be parralled in the 
univerſe, is the freedom and manner of living 
among the ſeveral claſſes of people. Yet Sir, 
amidſt all theſe reflections, my mind, alarmed 
at your having left this place, made an excurſion 
to you; and believe me, all my ſpeculations on 
this diſagreeable ſubject, are entirely founded on 
both your intereſt and my own. As to mine, it 
ts beyond any adequate remedy ; the difference 
- between preſence. and abſence. is too great to be 
compenſated z and if ſome. pleaſures are, by means 
of imagination and other little helps of. one's own, * 
to be enjoyed clearly as well when abſent as pre- 
| ſent, yet is it impoſſible to have the true reliſh of 
converſation and amuſement, with other incidents 
which are no leis eſſential than that conſummating 
delight, however it be by moſt accounted the ulti- 
mate end. Well, I may eaſily fancy myſelf to be 
with my dear Galileo: I may recal to mind many 
of his charming converſations; but how is it poſ- 
fible that my imagination ſhall repreſent to me, 
and divine the many new ſtrokes of wit and inge- 
nious pleaſantries, which I uſed to hear in his 
entertaining converſation, and the more charming, 
as coming from his own mouth? Theſe it may 
be ſaid, but very wrongly ſaid, will be made up, 
by a letter every week, which to be ſure I ſhall 
read with great pleaſure, but the writing of which 


perhaps put you to very rout inconyeniency. 
Thus, 
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Thus, as to my intereſt, your departure gives 
me inexpreſſible concern. 

Now as to your own intereſt, I refer myſelf to 
your judgment, and even your ſenſes ; here you 
had a falary, which in my opinion was by no 
means deſpicable : your call for expences, I believe, 
was very ſmall, and no want of pleaſure; fo that 
certainly you was under no neceſſity of ſeeking a 
new ſtation, which may not anſwer expectations. 
Where is a place like Venice for freedom, and 
being one's own maſter, eſpecially with ſuch ſup- 
ports as you had, and which every day of your 
life became more conſiderable by the increaſe of 
the power of your friends ? 

You are indeed in your own native country, but 
you have turned your back on that city where 
your ſubſiſtence was. You, at preſent, are in the 
ſervice of your natural ſovereign, who is young, 
and has many. virtues and great endowments; but 
here you had the rule over thoſe who command 
and govern others, and, as monarch of the univerſe, 
had none but yourſelf to ſerve. That prince's 
many amiable and eminent qualities, give me great 
hopes that your ſervices will be approved of and 
your merit rewarded : but who in the tempeſtuous 
ſea of a court can promiſe himſelf, that the ſqualls 
and hurricanes of jealouſy and emulation, ſhall 
not Wurd and haraſs, if not fink ham 1 d 
bottom? 

I do not mention your prince's age, as if years 
might give a disfavourable turn to his temper, in- 
clinations, and pleafures ; being already informed, 
that his virtue ſprings from ſuch good roots, that 
even better fruits are ſtill to be expected, and in 
greater 
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greater abundance : but who knows what may be 
brought about by the many unaccountable inci- 
dents and fluctuations of the world, together with 
the machinations of wicked and deſigning men, 
who ſowing calumnies in the prince's breaſt, may 
abuſe his juſtice to ruin a worthy man? 
Princes take pleaſure in fome curioſities for a 


while, but are often diverted from them by greater 


concerns intervening : thus I 'make no doubt but 
the grand duke may be highly delighted with 
viewing his city of Florence, and the environs, 
through one of your glaſſes ; but ſome important 
occurrence may make it neceſſary for him to 
look out after what is doing in every part of Italy, 


in Spain, in France, in Germany and the Levant: 


then he Jays aſide your glaſs. What though your 
ingenuity could 'make him an inſtrument for this 
new emergency, where is the man who can invent 


a glaſs for diſtinguiſhing wife men from fools, 


good counſels from bad, and the intelligent archi- 
tet from the ignorant and obſtinate prieſt ? This 
every one knows comes under the cogniſance of a 
multitude of ignoramusꝰ S, whoſe votes go by 
number and not weight. 


I 6forbear expatiating any farther on your in- 


tereft, as at firſt I had bound myſelf to abide by 


your judgment and inclination. But give me 
leave to tell you, that your other friends here talk 


at a very different rate; and one who lately was 


among the foremoſt of them, has vowed to me, 
that he will diſclaim all friendſhip with me, ſince 
I am for a correſpondence with you, who, as you 


cannot recover what is loſt, * I perſuade myſelf 


Will 
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will preſerve what you have gained; after all, 


your being in a place where Berlinzone's * friends 
are ſaid to have great intereſt, ſtill gives me a 
yait deal of uneaſineſs, &c. | 


Copia di parte di Lettera ſcritta da D. Benedetto 
Caſtelli, à Monſignore D. Ferdinando Ceſarini. 
ſopra la cura d' un ferito. 


In queſto mi ſouvene d un eſperienza fattami vedere 
gia pi di trenta-cingue anni ſono, dal Signore naſtro 
Galileo, la quale fu che preſa una caraffella di vetro, 
di grandezza di un piccol uovo di gallina, col collo 
lungo due palmi in circa, e ſottile quanto un gambo di 
pianta di grano, e riſcaldata bene colle palme delle 
mani la detta caraffella, e poi rivoltando la Bocca 4 
eſſa in vaſo ſottopoſto, nel quale era un poco d acqua, 
\ laſciando libera dal calor delle mani la caraffella, 
ſubito P' acqua comincid a ſalire nel collo; e ſormonts 
ſepra il livello dell acqua del vaſo piu dq un palms : 
del quale effetto poi il medęſimo Signore Galileo ſi era 
ſervito per fabbricare uno ſtrumento da eſaminare i 
gradi del caldo, e del freddo : intorno al quale Aru- 
mento ſarebbe che dire aſſai. 


Copy of part of a letter written y D. Benedetts : 
Caſtelli, to Monſignore D. Ferdinando Ceſarini, on 
the cure of a perſon who had been wounded. 


This brings to my remembrance an experiment 
which our valuable countryman Galileo ſhewed 
me above thirty- five years ago, viz. that taking 

a glaſs phial of the bigneſs of a ſmall hen's 
BS with a neck about two palms _ and as 
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Nender as the ſtalk of an ear of corn; and after welt 
warming this phial between the palms of his 
hands, he turned the mouth of it downwards 
into a veſſel in which was a little water; 
the phial being left without the heat of the hand, 
the water began to aſcend in the neck, and roſe a 
Full palm above the level of the water in the veſ- 
ſel. Of this effect Galileo afterwards availed 
himſelf, ſo far as to make an inſtrument for ex- 


amining the degrees of heat and cold, which in- 
ſtrument will doubtleſs be much talked of.” - 


_ Having mentioned the ill terms which the im- 
mortal Galileo ſuffered, from thoſe who hated him 
for his ſuperior abilities, the following will fully 
manifeſt the high favour in which he ſtood with 
the firſt perſons in Venice. | 
During a viſitation of the univerſity of Padua, 
by the three procurators of St. Mark, who conſti- 
tute a tribunal particularly erected, per la Ri- 
forma dello Studio di Padoa, a collegue of Galileo's, 
perhaps father Berlinzone himſelf, charged him, 
in his preſence, and at a full meeting, with keep- 
ing a girl at Padua, another at Gambarara, where 
he never failed going on vacation days, and a third 
at Venice, whither alſo he made frequent trips. 
Being ſummoned by the magiſtracy to anſwer to 
this charge, all he ſaid was, that he had wants, 
that thoſe wants were common to him with his 
accuſer, and that he had never minded in what 
way his accuſer ſatisfied ſuch wants. On this con- 
feſſion, the Riformatori having taken it into deli- 
| eration, declared that the defendant's ſalary being 


inadequate to his wants, the republic doubled it, 
| al 


ut the ſame time exhorting him nn 
uſe of it. 


The abbẽ Facciolati has comprehended, in an oc-- 


tavo of two hundred and forty pages, all the moſt 
intereſting particulars, whether for importance or 
ſingularity, which the hiſtory of the univerſity of 
Padua affords. This judicious abridgment merits 
a diſtinguiſned place in the hiſtory of the pro- 
greſs of the human mind. It 1s interſperſed with 
ſome ſingular anecdotes, one of which 1 ſhall re- 


late in the author's own words: 


Anno 1722, cum in Romand Curid quereretur de 


virtutibus Franciſci-Sebaſtiani ab Apparitio ex Mino- 
ritis, cognomento Pyrauſtæ, ut in celitum album re- 
ferretur; & pro negotii gravitate aliquid incidiſſet 
non ſatis planum atque explicatum, adbibita eft in Con- 
filium præter Sorbonicam & e r Unverfi- 
tus Patavina. 

Vixerat Pyrauſta uſque ad annum ſexogeſimum, 
ſumma vitæ integritate atque innocentid. Id ætatis 


cum eſſet, puellam uxorem duxit; ſed ita tamen ut 


ſervato, fi fieri poſſet, virginalis continentiæ propaſito, 
cuſtos potius & pater, quam maritus, vitæ ſociam 


atque adjutricem haberet : eũgue intra annum de- 


fund, alteram ſtatim eddem conditione fibi adjunxit. 
Cum wtrique continentiſimè egit; & cum ſecundam 
quoque cit amiſſſet, religioni ſe addixit, obiitque 
ſanctitatis famd & miraculis clarus. 

In dubium vocabatur, num duo bæc connubia tx 
chriſtianæ prudentiæ legibus inita dici poſſent ad virtu- 
tem heroicam exercendam; & cum ſententiæ variaſſent, 
alii quoque Theologt extra urbem conſulti ſunt. Scrip- 
ſere ex noſtris de re bac, jubente Collegio, Frant. 

| Hiacyntus 
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Hiacyntus Serri, Tbeologus Thamiſte, Fr. Nicolaus 
| Buico, Theologus Scotiſta, & Preſbyter Michael, Ver- 
rius, Logice Profeſſor. + Ac primus guidem nibil. in 
ius matrimoniis prudemter. actum cenſuit:s, alter wirty- 
tem agnovit, non tamen berbicam; tertins matrimo- 
nium utrumque ſummis laudibus eutulit, & Hecleſiæ 
honoribus dignum affirmavit. Collegii Patres, pe 
e ſecuti, - Herrium nn 


From this hiſtorian, who, | in an . hn age, 
beſides a vaſt erudition, retains a molt agreeable 
chearfulneſs, I heard ſome other anecdotes, which 
I promiſe myſelf will not be thought unacceptable 


here. 
Garibaldo, that profeffor of law of "whom the 


above quoted hiſtory. ſays, page 104, that turba 
Studentium confertiſſima hunc ex ſede ſud ſublatum, in 
capaciorem aliam, ubi peſſet illum augire commodilu, 
exportavit, going home one night with his wife after 
ſupping at a friend's, fell i in with the gui-va-l;, After 
a little diverſion with them he named. himſelf, con- 
cluding that this would aſſuredly check their petu- 
lance; but the doctor was, miſtaken ;. the gui: vai 
increaſed, and preſſed on him more and more. 
On this he to his name added his. titles of 
Doftor & Profe ſor publicus, . Even ſuch titles 
being of no avail, he then called out with. a ma- 
giſterial voice: Ego ſum Goribaldes | Magifter veſter, 
Doctor publicus, cum uxore publicd. On * hich 
theſe licentious youths dif perſed. | 


Another inſtance of 5 a: re rh an 15 


came 


8989 * 
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tumultuouſly thundering at the lodgings of an 
aged profeſſor of humanity, cauſed his door to be 


opened, and ſent up two deputies to his bed-ſide, 


repreſenting to him that the whole univerſity were 
at daggers drawing, and they did not know what 
the conſequence might be, if he would not kind- 
ly condeicend to hear the two parties and give 
his judgment, in which all would acquieſce, on an 
important queſtion that had thus violently divided 
them. The prof ſſor roſe, cloathed himſelf, put 


on his doctoral gown, and took his ſeat on a ſtone - 


bench by the ſide of his door: there the orator of 
each party made a long-winded ſpeech, all of 
common place, on the advantages and felicity of 
peace, union, and harmony, 1n literary ſocieties, 
and on the miſchiefs of diſſention and diſcord in 
any ſociety whatever : they prolixly expatiated on 
the confidence of the univerſity in the knowledge 
and zeal of a profeſſor, who ſo aſſiduouſly de- 
voted both his days and nights to its improve- 
ment; and after having heaped the moſt extrava- 
gant encomiums on the doctor, they at length 
came to the important queſtion ; which was, whe- 
ther one of the leaſt decent words-of all the Ita- 
lian tongue ſhould be written with one Z or two? 
ſcrivetelo con 3000, write it with 3000, anſwered 
the enraged profeſſor, e che il cancaro vi culli, ca- 
noglia waledetta, and a pox take ye for a ſet of 


impudent raſcals. 
The univerſity of Padua has a profeſſorſhip 


for the Thomiſtic divinity, which, for a long 
time, had been held by French jacobins : the ce- 
lebrated Father Serri filled it with the higheſt 
luſtre for the ſpace of * years, On his de- 
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ceaſe the jacobins of France ſent in his room a 
ſubje&, Who, falling under the law fo as to loſe 
his head, has not been replaced. After a tedious 
expectation of a ſucceſſor, | the univerſity has dif. 
poſed of this profeſſorſhip in favour of an Italian 
dominican. On entering the houſe of theſe fa- 
thers, one ſees at the end of the cloyſter on the 
right-hand,” a large epitaph on white marble, 
which is that of the above P. Serri, and the 
following is an exact copy of it. 
SURE RR! © PRA 

Franciſco-Jacobo-Hyatinto Serri, 

 Thelonien/i, e gente pervetuſta 

| et nobili oriundo, 

ex ordine Prædicatorum, 
| Doctori Sorbonico, 
per annos XL. in Patav. Gymnofio 
Tbeologiæ Profeſſori. 
Pluribus ſingular. ingen. atque exquiſite 
Dotirine operibus claro. 

Divinæ præſertim gratiæ, Romanæ ſedis, 
Auguſtinianæ ac Thomiſtice ſchole, 
Propugnatori ac vindici acerrimo, 

Sinens. rituum, quos Clemens XI. Pont. "Max: 
apoſtolico poſtea mucrone confixit,. | 
'Everſori ſtrenuo atque invitto. » 
Viro folide ac vere pietatis cultori. 
Huus Coenobii P. P. ut illius imitatione 
Poſterorum ingeniag 
| Ad laudem excitarentur M. . P. . 
Virit ann. LXXX. Obiit Am. M. DCC. XXXVIIL 


One of the eſtabliſiments of the moſt ſolid be- 


nefir, now Exiſting 1 in Padua, is the ſeminary, \ which 
Was 
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was almoſt wholly founded towards the cloſe of 
the laſt century, by the illuſtrious cardinal Bar- 
barigo, whoſe beatification is now in hand at 
Rome, and the epiſcopal virtues of whom drew 
from doctor Burnet, - who knew this prelate, a 
very extenſive panegyric, and in which flattery 
could have no part. To the ſeminary's former 
ſtock the cardinal added a yearly income of 15000 
ducats, which has enabled it to provide with 
lodging, food, and all the neceſſaries of life, an 
hundred young eccleſiaſtics, who there, with very 
ſmall expence, and with exemption to the poor, 
are educated in the ſpirit of St. Charles and the 
founder. The preſent pope, when biſhop of Pa- 
dua, greatly countenanced this foundation, to 
which is annexed a printing houſe very well fur- 
niſhed with Latin,. Greek, Hebrew and oriental 
types ; it does a great deal of buſineſs, and the 
balance of the profits goes to the houſe. | 
Padua has another conſiderable printing houſe, 
that of Joſeph Comino, of no ſmall reputation, 
having under the direction of meſſieurs Wolpi, 
profeſſors in the univerſity, printed a great number 
of editions, not leſs valuable for correctneſs, than for 
the types and paper : three articles in which Italian 
publications have for a long time been very defici- 
ent. Another particular I have obſerved in the edi- 
tions of ancient authors which have come from this 
preſs,” that the moſt licentious of them, ſuch as 
Horace, Catullus, Martial, Cc. though ad uſum 
Judioſe Juventutis, are without the leaſt expuncti- 
on, "alteration, or extenuation ; thus the mind of 
tk Le; early familiariſed with the free- 
1 7 dom 
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doms of poetry, as are their eyes with thoſe of 
painting: which, perhaps, leſſens their effect, and 
produces an” indifference and inſenſibility in the 
moſt reſerved Italians at pieces and objects, which 
our northern Catos adjudge to the flames or utter 
darkneſs and oblivion: they are like the ſavages, 
in reſpect of their nakedneſs, to which the force 
of cuſtom, as it were, ſhuts their eyes. 
Study is ſtill not without conſiderable helps 
at Padua, particularly two numerous libraries, 
one belonging to the cathedral, and the other to 
the city, both with many curious and ſcarce | 
75 and open to public uſe. F 
Beſides theſe, Padua has, for theſe two cen- 
turies paſt, been famous for à phyſic garden, 
kept with a care and elegance ſuitable to the va- 
lue and beauty of its contents. The chief object 
of our admiration was ſome Indian willows, very 
lofty and luxurtant, and the branches "bending 
under tufts of ſight twigs and leaves, all inter- 
laced and hanging down to the ground, like ſo 
man) full bottom perriwigs. Of the ſame date 
is Ukewiſe its mufrum of Natural Hiſtory, "the 
ſtudy of which, at preſent ſo much in vogue in 
the northern countries, and the objects appertain- 
ing to it, have long ſince been inveſtigated, 
known, and even common in Italy; fo that with 
regard to theſe objects, and indeed to many others, 
— Italians, if bey e are ah our © earns, = are. our 
ſeniors (a). 07 79 bat, 
| Os OOTY | 'F ac- 


(4) Among the Paduan literati is Benedetto Burdono, 
Who died in 1530, and one of the-firſt to whom geography 


and coſmography owe any improvements worth * | 
c 


. Facciolati, the hiſtorian, of Padua's univerſity, 
whom I have ſpoken. of above, , favoured me with 
a ſight of his collection, which, | though in ano- 
ther kind, is not leſs remarkable; it is a ſeries 
of paintings exhibiting the hiſtory of that art 
ſince its revival in Europe: it opens with Greek 
paintings, the imitation of which made the firſt 
painters in Italy: theſe are Madonna's ſervilely 
taken off without any taſte in the deſign, and the 
execution ſo dry and ſpiritleſs, that they are ſcarce 
above the Madonnas with which our peaſants de- 
corate their cottages. The art gradually diſplays 
itſelf in the following maſters: Giotto, Mantegna, 
the Bellinis, lead to Raphael and Titian; and 
to theſe, through a ſucceſſion of painters, who, 
according to the ſucceſs of their attempts, have 
if not enriched, at leaſt preſerved the art, 
ſucceed the Carrachi. In a word, this collection 
reminds the ſpectator of the gradations obſerved 
by Cicero in the monuments of Grecian ſculp- 
ture ?: Quis non intelligit Canachi ſigna rgidiora «ſe, 
quam u imitentur veritatem? Calamidis dura ills 
qudem,, fed molliara quam Canachi. Nondiam Myro- 


He was the father of the celebrated Julius Cæſar Scaliger, 
who aſſumed this name in preference to that of his fa- 
mihy, chyſing rather to be deſcended from the princes, of 
Verona, than from a plain honeſt geographer. . His ſon 
ſupported the ſame chimera with a haughrineſs which only 
drew môfk f ridicule” on "his mam nobility. He eben pub- 
lied u manifeſto againſt the oppugners of Mbigenbatiby ; ; 
it is printed with his letters under the title of Confatario 
Falulæ Burdonum. In this preſumption Julius Cæſar made 
good the Italian ſaying ; Out of bis own country every man, 


Jarfethy is 4 gentleman. 1219334 ftrubgt Sis nom N 
Cicero in Bruto, Edit. Robert. Steph. tom. 1. p. 227. 
1 nis 
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wis ſatis ad veritatem adiifta,” ſed tamen que nm 
dubites pulthra” dicere. Puleribra 'etfam Policleti & 
Jam pane Perfetta, ut '"mibi quidem videri'ſoltnt.” On- 
ly change the names and you have before you 
Mr. Faeccielati's cabinet; which; in this point of 
view, is of infinitely more importance, and is be- 
held with more ſatisfaction; than the many ſplen- 
did and coſtly collections in Traly, in Which, com- 
pared to this, . only i as — u "fees 
membra pic. 
It is not Mwever Boy d decided it Paint- 
ing, after its expulfion” from Italy, owes its re- 
vival there intirely to models brought from Greece. 
Paulus Diaconus in the 230 chapter of the 4th 
book of his hiſtory of the Lombards tells us, that 
in the õth century, queen Teudelinda, ſpouſe to 
Autharis and afterwards to Agilulf, kad the at- 
chievements of the firſt Lombard kings painted 
on the walls of the Baſilic, which that princeſs 
erected at Monza, in honour of St. John. This 
fine art therefore continued in Italy till che 6th 
century, and even ſo as to handle fublime ſub- 
jects; the manner may indeed prove the imperfect 
ſtate of the art in thoſe e dut it ecrtaine 
its exiſtence. 

The perpetuity r it en to che W cen- 


_ tury, is expreſsly demonſtrated by a paſſage of 


Raterius in the ſecond part of his treatife e Con- 
tempiu Canonum. This German monk, whom cun- 
ning and intrigue raiſed to the ſee of Verona, 
from whence he had been expelled chree times, 
and who, at laſt died in hi is monaſtery of Lobes 
in Flanders, was not behind hand with the Ita- 
lians, for the hatred they bore him. In the trea- 

E tiſe 
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tiſe juſt now mentioned, which is in the form of 
a. dialogue, he is aſked, why, of all chriſtian na- 
tions, the Italians are they who expreſs the great- 
eſt contempt for the canons and the clergy? He 
makes anſwer: Quonigm. quidem libidingſfores eos & 
pigmentorum Venerem nutrientium frequentior uſus, & 
vin; continua potatio negligentior diſciplina facit, 
and to theſe imputations he limits the cauſes of 
the contempt complained of; ſo that, here again, 
in the roth century, we find Italy with paintings; 
and ſuch effect on the morals ſhews that as 
to {kill they were not without merit. The Italian 
taſte, for that kind of painting, muſt, naturally 
have formed artiſts, and perpetuated the art: 
the freguentior uſus in the paſſage above quoted, 
farther ſhews fuch a taſte to have been very ge- 
neral and prevailing. .. 

In proceeding, from the age in 1 which Raterius 


t{ FL ES © 


Italy were formed, ue meet with times much mare 
favourable to the, perpetuity, of the art, than the 
barbariſm of preceding ages. Italy, by the reca- - 
very of its freedom in parties, was drawing near to 
that hrilliant proſperity, which it attained by 
means of the confederacy of the cities of Lom- 
bardy, ſocietd de Lombardi, about the cloſe of 12th 
century. The opulence , which induſtry , ſpread, 
among theſe tribes, whom their union had rendered 
reſpeQable, at the ſame time fpread among them 
a fondneſs for the arts, eſpecially, thoſe, which, 
like painting, had ever been their delight. 
We ſaw at Padua ſeveral of the firſt eſſays of 
this fine art; in a chapel near that which con- 
tains St. Anthony's tomb, are ſeveral of Giotto's 
os 2 pieces. 
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pieces, In a chapel of the Auguſtines church, 
Mantegna, one ef the firſt maſters of the Vene- 
tian ſchool, has painted St. Chriſtophers life in 
figures of natural ſize in a convent of nuns. The 
lady veſtry-keeper was very eager to ſhew us a 
large ſervice book, where all the capital letters 
arcembelliſhed with minatures/df that maſter. 
Padua, after a long proſperity under the Ro- 
0 mah empire, Vas reduced and deſtroyed by Atti- 
1a. On this, according to the moſt received opi- 
nion, the Paduans, leaving their city in its ruins, 
withdrew among the Jagunas, where they laid the 
foundations of the city, and republic of Venice. 
A hundred years after, this city, ; which: had been 
rebuilt of wood, was, delivered up to the flames 
by Agilulf, king of the Lombards. Narſts 
having rebuilt it in 560, it increaſed bechiinbLarge- 
neſs and power under the protection of, Charle- 
main and his lineage, ho uſed 70 appoint parti 
cular governors for it. Under the Othos, in imi- 
tation of the other cities of Italy, it declared for 
liberty; but in 1237 its importance drew on it the 
forces of the emperor Frederie II. Who ſet over 
it the famous Ezzelin di Romano, whom the Ve- 
netian hiſtorians make one of the moſt inhuman 
tyrants that ever was/entruſted: with power. Some 
of the contemporary pens, who have thus blacken- 
ed Ezzelin, were unqueſtionably under the! influ 
ence of that party-ſpirit, by Which thoſe — 
cities were at times diſtracted ./ It is certain, at 
leaſt, that this prince, or this tyrant, if it muſt 
be ſo, enlarged . Padua by above one half, as at 
this day may be demonſtrated by the antient cir- 
uit of this city ſtill ſubſiſting. He diſtributed 
n | 1ntg 
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into it the Waters of the Brenta and Baciglione for 
the ſervice of manufactures, which he eſtabliſhed 
and which flodriſhet! under his protection. He built 
à large palace, and part of it is ſtill in being. Far- 
ther monuments of his reign are the bridge join- 0 
ing tothe palace, and a mill of thirty or forty 
wheels, not unlike the famous Baxucit at Tou- 
loliſe. His neighbours ſtood! in awe of him, the 
Guelfs dreaded him, and to him Padua owed the 
enlargement of its territoty by ſeveral important 
conqueſts. In ſhore we have, in our diſcuſſion on 
the ancient ſtate of Romagna, quoted ſeveral 
paſſages of contemporary authors, which may give 
an idea of the taſte, the magnificence, the luxury 
and pleuſures that prevailed at Padua under this 
ſo: execrated prince. A croiſade, by which part 
of Romagna was drawn under the pope's co- 
| ns deprived Ezzelin of Padua, and transferred 
to the Cararas, whoſe government was no leſs 
pur — abroad than at home, being continual- 
ly at war with the lords of Verona, the dukes of 
Milan and the Venetians. At length they in 
1403 fell under the laſt, by Whoſe order, Francis 
II. who having been beſieged in the citadel of 
Padua, ſurrendered at diſeretion to the Venetian 
general, and repaired to Venice to implore the 
ſenatt's mercy, was ſtrangled in priſon. Three 
of theſe princes Had died by the hands of their 
7 r relations and their o children. 
All nom remaining to Padua of its former 
tradei & and manufactories is only one houſe of 
foreign traffie, and one cloth manufactory, which 
eaner UP Allows for home conſumption. | 
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1 This town, which Leandro Alberti conceives to 
be the Acelum of "Pliny and Ptolemy's Acedun, 
ſhared in all the vicifitudes of Padua, to the do- 
main of which it had been joined by Ezzelin. It 
was then defended by a citadel of which the ſite 
only is now diſtinguifhable. In the yard of the 
inn we dined at was a bathing vaſe dug up 
within theſe two years, and uſed as a water 
trough for horſes.” Beſides being the firſt antique 
of that Kind which we had ſeen in Italy, it was of 
the fmeſt Grecian marble, its form extremely ele- 
Wy the workmanſhip ſuitably exquiſite, and 

nely preſerved, except a bit of che edge which 
a — a few days before, had broke off with 
kis teeth. I aſked the landlord whether he had 
any patron at Venice, adviſing him to ſend him 
this watering trough, as nothing would be more 
acceptable at Venice, where they never ſaw any 
ſack thing: we have ſince, at Rome and elſewhere, 
ſeen the like bathing vaſes, which, eſpecially at 
Rome, are converted to bafons for the public 

Fountains, but not one equal” to this for exqui- 
* and ſimplicity. 

Weſt of Montſelice, are Efte and Arqua, or Ar. 
quate; one famous for the origin of the houſe of 

Eſte, which took its name from it, and the other 
as the burial place of Petrarch * 5 who had 0 
the 


: Gel Concerning Petrarch's ſepulchre, Aretino has pre- 
ſerved a remarkable anecdote of a peaſant of Arquato,. who 
ſeems to have been very deſirous of coming in for a part of 


that 
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the laſt years of his life there. Farther, and in 
the ſame bearing, with regard to Ferrara, is /a 
Stellata, where was born Angelo Manzolli, more 
known by the name of Palingenius, under which 
he compoſed the Latin poem called Zodiacus Vite, = 
alluſively to the name of his native place. This 
puerile alluſion little ſuits ſuch a poem, perhaps 
one of the moſt ſolid and beſt Latin performan- 
ces, which have appeared ſince the revival of lite- 
rature. The author was phyſician to Hercules 
duke of Ferrara, to whom he dedicates the work: 
the freedom with which the popes, the clergy, 
and ſome religious obſervances are treated, was 
unqueſtionably a conſequence of the author's ac- 
quaintance with proteſtants, to whom the dutcheſs 
of Ferrara, daughter to the good king Lewis XII. 
graciouſly afforded a comfortable ſhelter, 

the ſeverity of Francis I. This princeſs's pro- 
tection, however, could not ſecure the Zodia- 
cus Vite from the revenge of the council of 
Trent, being ſet down in the firſt claſs of pro- 
hibited books; nor the author from the rage of 
the inquiſition, for after his death, his corpſe, as 
was informed at F errara, had been aug * 
by their order. 
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that poets immortality. 1 ſlall give it in his own words: 
Un Contauind di Arquato, il quale non ſapea cio ch fofſe me- 
moria, valſe laſciar cento ducati al Piovano della chieſa, perc he 
il cor po ſuo fi nette nella fepotture | del Petrarca: à onta tua, 
6 generofita! à la tua barba, © ghria! Lib. I. Ep. al Car. C. 
del 10 April. 1538. A peaſant at Arquato, who knew no- 
thing of memory, took it into his head to leave a hundred 
ducats to the pariſh prieſt, that his corpſe, forſooth, might 
be laid in Petrarch's ſepulchre. What a ſcandal to genero- 


fity ! what an inſult to glory! 
To 
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To this laſt city we returned, through a 
country . continually. interſected by -rivers and 
canals, which are either forded or croſſed over 
bridges, or in ferry boats. At all theſe paſſes a 
toll is to be paid, which travellers muſt ſee to 
charge to the Vetturini, or maſters of the carriages, 
in bargaining with them: otherwiſe there is no 
end of anſwering their demands, and they ſhare 
with the toll gatherers. 

After the extortion at Ferrara, which 1 have re- 
lated in the article of that city, we thought we 
could not do better than giye ourſelves up to our 
Procaccio; whereas we could not have fallen into 
worſe hands. This man had under him four or 
five carriages, which had brought the legate's re- 
tinue; every day's journey he divided between 
faying roſaries with a ſtentorian voice, and 
making his paſſengers do the like, and ſwearing 
and curſing at his poſtillions, whoſe nakedneſs and 
emaciated look beſpoke their maſter's temper, 
and the miſery of a country, where people are un- 
der 2 neceſſity of engaging; with ſuch maſters. 
This wretch was ſo implacable with regard to ro- 
faries, that a jeſuit, whom he took up by the way, 
having refuſed to, join with him, laying, that to 
pray with ſuch a hardened blaſphemer would be 
offending God, the devout Procaccio went to the 
inquiſition, at the neee he og him down, 


breaſt, 9 IL a N part 157 his. belly 
were mend by: a large crucifix eee his 

neend 9 5 f; ige 0 | 
As to bunteles, his religious indignation went 
no farther, than frequently muttering the com- 
e We | mon 
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mon ſaying among the Italian mobility concerning 
the French: Queſta gente non crede in Dio, thoſe 
people do not believe in God. Beſides, ſeeing us 
pretty often reading, and not knowing what our 
books turned on, he was afraid of treating us with 
the ſame abruptneſs, as he _— InP did n 
who were unemployed. fl 

Theſe rofaries put me in inkid of enge of 
pilgrims returning from our lady of Loretto, and 
who, ſome on foot, others in chaiſes or carts, 

crowded the roads. At our departure from Bo- 
logna we had met multitudes of others going to 
Loretto, ſo that every night all the towns in Ro- 
magna, inns, ſquares and ſtreets ſwarmed with them. 
Theſe troops conſiſt of whole villages, and often 
with the prieſt and lord and lady of the manor 
at their head; their ſinging, laughing, and /bawl- 
ing; the common practice of ſuch confuſed crowds, 
proclaim their approach from afar. On their 
coming up to us, every one, for the public edifi- 
cation, fell to work with his roſary, ſinging, or 
rather howling out the virgin's litanies, and caſt- 
ing à lock of pity on us, as miſereants whom 
God had utterly rejected. Other groupes attacked 
us from their carts, with the language which paſſes 
between land or water carriages at meeting; and 
this ribaldry pleaſed us the better, as teaching us 
ſome Italian words, which we ſnould not have met 
with in books, nor our uſual converſation. The 
freedotn and coarſe merriment, which are the very 
ſoul of theſe parties, open conveniencies for tem- 
porary intrigues, which the pilgrims, of both ſexes, 
are well verſed in improving: all this they recon- 
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cile, as our Procaccio mingled rofaries with his 


oaths and blaſphemies. 


We had made a written agreement with him 
that he was to ſtop in what cities we ſhould meet 
with on the road. Ancona was the firſt ſtage, and 
he put up at a paltry inn half a league off, We, 


according to the contract, required that he ſhould 


us thither; but having no magiſtrate at hand, 
nor any horſes but his, and farther perceiving that 
his drift, in this contrivance, was to put us un- 
der a neceſſity of ' hiring horſes and poſtilions 
to carry us to Ancona; in order to defeat his 
reckoning, we left a ſervant with the carriage 
and footed it forward to Ancona, where we 
arrived that evening. This, by the way, for the 
inſtruction of travellers, who cannot be too much 
upon their guard, with theſe upright gentry. No 
precaution did I neglect: after a little experience, I 
uſed to mark down any point wherein T had failed; 
and by additional articles, made in ſubſequent ne- 
gociations, theſe treaties were ſwelled to the length 
of no ſmall contracts. At firſt the fellows ſeemed 
ſtunned at this, arid came into every thing; but 
their looks plainly told me, that they ' had in 
their heads ſome trick which eſcaped my foreſight; 


and, in reality, they proved, by ſome new arti- 


fice; ſuch as I have juſt now related, that one 
never thinks of every thing. Lucre is a great 
point in all their ſpeculations; but they are ſo 


fond of plaguing and haraſſing foreigners, that 


they never forbear, even when nothing i is to be 


got by it; and on any ſuch opportunity, they ſay 


among one another with a kind of extacy: bo 
cogl .. queſto fareſtiere, I have b----- that out-land- 
iſnman, 
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ihman. In ſhort, to deal with them is to lay a 
wager that they do not bite you, and they always 
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The great difference of this city, from the ac- 
count given of it by Miſſon and other travellers, 
amazed us: © It is ſurpriſing, ſays Miſſon, how 
« trade is come to nothing in a place which it 
« once made ſo famous. Indeed, adds he, no- 
« thing of this kind ſhould amaze us after ſuch an 
« inſtance.as Antwerp.” Ancona makes the 
| ſame appearance as Marſeilies, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Naples, and every other city of a large maritime 
commerce. On our taking a particular view of 
this city, our amazement encreaſed ; here are a 
great number of rich magazines; commercial 
houſes, in connection both with the principal places 
of Europe and the Levant; manufactures moſt of 
a recent date, but which time will increaſe and 
multiply; very rich Jews, living in handſome 
houſes; laſtly counts and marquiſes, who having 
ſhaken off former prejudices, carry on trade and 
are taken up with invoices and bills. The like 
induſtry and activity is ſeen in the commonalty: 
The men bringing goods from the harbour into 
the city, out of the city to the harbour, or from 
warehouſe to warchouſe, whilſt the women keep 

at home, that is, in very ſmall chambers, the 
qwelling- place of the whole family, making fail- 
cloth; and about the harbour children between 
wud and en livelihood in carrying 

or \ Sit. N rubbiſh, 
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rubbiſh, puzzolana and ' mortar in hand barrows. 
Another ſure ſign of the riſing proſperity of 
Ancona, are the workſhops one every where meets 
with, either for building new houſes, or inlarging, 
and embelliſhing the former: Amidſt this gen. ral 
buſtle the monks do not lye dormant : in the 
article of Ravenna, I have mentioned a fine large 
church, which the Dominicans 12 Ancona were 
building new from the ground. 8 

Such a happy revolution in the condition of this 
city is a living proof how any ſovereign, even a 
pope, may promote the ſplendor of his domini- 
ons. The whole depends on opening a field for in- 
duſtry. This revolution Clement XII. effectuated 
by declaring Ancona a free port, by building a 
Lazaretto, which was done under the inſpection of 
his architect Vitelli; and as the pontiff ſpared no 
coſt for ſo worthy a deſign, ſo is it a maſter. piece in 
its kind; laſtly, by granting a toleration for thoſe 
religions, which the church of Rome has thought 
fit to cut off from its communion. 

The rupture between Benedict XII. and Venice 
completed what Clement XII. had begun. An- 
cona, even in its declenſion, was looked on by 
the Venetians with an eye of jealouſy.” The rup- 
ture made Benedict XIV. ſtil more intent on re- 
ſtoring the commerce of this city, and he ſettled 
particular funds both for rebuiling the weak parts 
of the former mole, and for-lengtkening it ſo as 
to form a ſure fence againſt the _—_ winds, 
to which the harbour lies open. 

The deceaſe of that pontiff had not yet cauſed 
any interruption of thoſe works, which put us in 

r af the active * at Carthage. Infant 
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erdentes Dyrii, &c. But I am apt to doubt whe- 
cher, now that the Holy See and Venice have 
made up matters, theſe noble views will be fol- 
lowed, by. — Venetian pope, who, beſides, may 
think the church revenues more ſuitably employed 
on the continual, wants of a city, part of whoſe _ 
inhabitants. ſubſiſt only from alms- giving. | 
The ald marble mole which was built by 
Trajan, is divided in its centre by that triumphal 
arch, Which all accounts are full of, and which, 
with Rimini bridge and the ſquare houſe at Ni- 
mes, is one of the moſt. i intire remains of Roman 
| grandeur | that I have ever ſeen. It is ſtill, as 1 
may ſay, freſh from the mint, as if time and the 
elements had, in this monument, reſpected the 
memory of a prince, who placed his chief delight 
in making mankind happy. On it is this . 
tion: 
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The opening or bay, formed by this arch, 
ſeems to the eye of a heighth more than double 
its breadth ; a proportion which cauſes it to 2p- 
pear too ſcanty, but occaſioned by the narrownęſs 
of the ground. Indeed if on this narrow ſpace, 
the bay had been confined to the ordinary pro- 
portions, and the arch allowed its preſent height, 
the bay would have been a kind of wicket in a 
maſs which would have cruſhed it; or, had the 
ſtructure been proportionably contracted, this mo- 
nument, which was to be a diſtant land-mark to 
mariners, would have been a mere bauble, not 
perceived till one was juſt on it. In ſhort, the 
fea being its true point of view, the contracted- 
neſs of the bay muſt ſcarce be perceivable by 
mariners, whoſe courſe is never or "_ rarely 
direct to this bay. | 

The cathedral of Ancona ſtands on the ſum- 
mit of a promontory, by the ancients called Cy- 
merum, and the firſt fite of Ancona. This pro- 
montory forms the point of that angle which the 
Appenine deſcribes, turning there from north 
ſouthward, after having run eaſtward from Genoa. 
To this angle Ancona may be concluded to owe 
its name, which in the language of the Greeks, 
by whom it was given, ſignifies elbow or flexure, 
and not to the curvature made by its harbour, 
which, in this reſpect, has nothing peculiar in it 
from all the harbours in the univerſe. 

The ſummit of this promontory, which to 
this day is inhabited, we reached with no ſmall 
difficulty, againſt a very ſtrong wind in our faces, 
though the ſky was quite ſerene. The fatigue, 


indeed, was ſuch as to make a glaſs of the cathe- 
dral 
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dral wine very acceptable to me, and I found it 
anſwerable to the ancient reputation of the An- 
cona wines. It is now called Sirolo wine, and is 
the produce of the fouth declivity of the moun- 
tain, on the ſummit of which ſtands the citadel. 
The cathedrald edicated to St. Quiriacus has re- 
placed a temple formerly conſecrated to Venus, 


and mentioned by Juvenal (a): all worth notice 


in it is ſome good paintings and its marble por- 
tal, which undoubtedly was built at the ex- 
pence of the old mole; but utterly void of taſte 
or deſign. From the lobby of this church one 
ſees at a ſmall diſtance the ſea, the harbour, the 
city, its works and environs, a moſt delightful 
proſpect; but the wind ſcarce allowed us a ſteady 
enjoyment of it. The ſituation of Ancona ſeem- 
ed to me ſomething like that of Marſeilles, but 
much more muſt it have been ſo, before the 
people of Ancona had quitted the mountain and 
ſettled in the level of the ſhore; now the only 
part of it inhabited is the declivity neareſt the 
harbour : its houſes, which are cannon proof, 
communicate with the city and with one another, 
by ſtreets like ſteep ſtairs of a hundred, or a hun- 
dred and fifty ſteps, kept in very indifferent re- 
pair, but with landing places, as I may call them, 
for the croſs ſtreets. Such a place as Ancona, be- 
fore its leaving the mountain, had no need of 
fortifications to make it impregnable. 

Its natural advantages ſeconded the courage 
of the inhabitants in the long ſiege, which 

(a) Sat. IV. he ſpeaks of a monſtrous fiſh ſtranded in 
the harbour: hep | 

Ante domum Feneris quam Dorica ſuftinet Ancon. 
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it ſuſtained with ſucceſs againſt all the forces e 
the Goths, though vigorouſly attacking it both by 
land and ſea: a reſiſtance the more memorable, 
it being then the only place in Italy remaining to 
the Romans. It was theſe advantages and the 
unanimity of its citizens which likewiſe preſerved 
it independent, amidſt the diſturbances of Italy, 
its reſtleſs neighbours, the jealouſy of the Vene- 
tians, and continual vexations from the popes, 
whom it acknowledged as protectors, but would 
never allow to be its maſters: with power or courage 
to ſtand the threatnings of the Turks, and op- 
poſe their frequent deſcents on its coaſt, it might, 
perhaps, have remained independent to this very 
day. But in 1537, Clement VII. under pre- 
tence of its ſecurity, built a citadel on the hill 
parallel to the promontory on which ſtood the ori- 
ginal Ancona, and which conſequently commands 
modern: the upſhot was that the artillery and 
garriſon, which he | expeditiouſly poured into 
the citadel, ſome Italian practices co-operating, 
obliged Ancona to acknowledge 4 maſter: /en/it 
Dominum, frænumque recepit. 

Leandro Alberti highly praiſes, a citizen of An- 
cona named Ciriaco, as one of the firſt moderns who 
made the ſtudy of antique monuments his buſineſs. 
Prompted by this curioſity, he travelled. over al- 
moſt all Europe and a great part of Aſia and Africa, 
copying and drawing with his own hand, theatres, 
circuſes, temples, ſtatues, tambs, obeliſks, py- 
ramids, triumphal arches, inſcriptions;-&c. the 
whole made ſeveral large volumes, and the more 
valuable, as, ſince the 15th century when he 


lived, great numbers of cheſe monuments are 
come 
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come to nothing. This perhaps is what led An- 
tonius Auguſtinus to reproach him with having 
drawn many of thoſe monuments merely from his 
imagination. But whether theſe collections are 
ſtill in being, or where they are, I know not. Al- 
berti tells us, that in 1534, Peter Apintio and 
Bartholomew Amantio printed part of them 
in Germany. When the people with whom Cy- 
riaco lived, or with whom he travelled, mind- 
ing nothing but gain, uſed to aſk him what 
he ſhould get by all his EXPENCES and fatigues, 
he would anſwer with an air of diſdain the glory 
of reviving the deal. 

We one day met in the meet of ik cona 
a very pretty young woman ſmartly dreſt, in 
the habit of a pilgrim, aſking alms from door 
to door; ſhe was ſquired along by a well- looking 
man, likewiſe in the garb of a pilgrim. But 
I could not forbear lifting up my eyes, on hear- 
ing that he was not her huſband, and that theſe 
pilgrimages are ſtill very common in Italy: they 
are performed in a calaſh, and the pilgrims go 
about the city aſking alms; what money 1s thus 
gathered goes to the poor; the people like it; 
and huſbands take no umbrage; for to imagine 
that ſo pious a work can be made a cloak of to 
_ n eee eee e is not to believe in Cod. 
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Ancona is in a higher latirude tha Rome, the 
road to which after running eaſtward as far 
as Ancona, there winds off to the ſouthward. 
2 the &aftcen miles which make the diſtance 
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tetween this laſt place and Loretto, you leave to 
the right the ruins of Cingulum, a town built by 
Luabienus, one of Cæſar's lieutenant generals, who 
peopled it with ſoldiers that had acquired ſome 
ſubſtance by their plunder among the Gauls. As 
this country, which lies between the Apennine 
and the ſea, forms a very fertile and delightful 
plain, ſo its ancient population was ſuitable to its 
pleaſantneſs and fertility. Beſides the above Cin- 
gulum, on this coaft were two towns of the name of 
Cupra, another called Humana or Numana, j and 
Potentia a fourth; but of all theſe nothing now 
remains except the mention of them in Pliny 
and Ptolemy. Auximum their ancient metropolis 
is at preſent inhabited only by the canons and 
monks, to whom a great part of this delicious 
country belongs. 

* Loretto has ſuperſeded Cupra Montana, once 
famous for a temple built by the ancient Tuſcans 
or Etruſci, when maſters of this country, that is, 
before the Gauliſh invaſion. + This temple was 
dedicated to Juno-Cupra : Littoreæ fumant altaria 
Cupre, ſays Siltus Italicus. This epithet ſeems to 
denote Cupra maritima, which Pliny and Ptolemy 
have alſo placed along this coaſt; but thoſe an- 
cient people who founded this temple, uſually 
made choice of mountains or promontories for 
this kind of monuments. Beſides, the mountain on 
which Loretto now ſtands, has a proſpect of the 
ſea, and indeed is but at a ſmall diſtance from it; 
now ſuch a ſituation was enough for a poet, who 
is not tied down to geographical eee to * 
it the epithet of Littorea. 


Leandr. Alberi, + lib. 8, 
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The fathers Turſelini, a jeſuit, and Braglioni 
of the oratory, publiſhed in the laſt century the 
hiſtory of the Santa-Caſa, that is, of the ſacred 
houſe, which for near three hundred years paſt has 
drawn all Europe to Loretto. In theſe hiſtories 
may be ſeen the particulars of its removal from 
Nazareth into Dalmatia, and from Dalmatia to 
the place where, at laſt, it is unalterably ſettled, 
after changing place no leſs than three times in 
the foreſt with which Loretto was formerly ſur- 
rounded. - 

It originally owed its vogue to a vow made 
there by Julius II. on his being grazed by a 
cannon-ball at the ſiege of Mirandola, annexing 
large indulgences to it, and ſetting on foot many 
inſtitutions and buildings. This devotion was 
likewiſe a center of union between the people of 
his dominions and thoſe of the towns of Ro- 
magna and Lombardy, whom he had with- 
drawn from the ſovereignty. of their reſpective 
princes, and brought within the demeſne of the 
church. Loretro became to the modern Romans, 
what Mont-Albano was to the ancient and the 
tribes of Latium. 

This. chapel the Carmelites had the cure of, 
whilſt the knowledge and worſhip of it was con- 
fined to its ruſtic neighbours; but the devotion 
increaſing apace, the founder of the jeſuits went 
in perſon, and ſettled fourteen of his diſciples 
there, and Julius III. provided for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. To theſe fourteen jefuits Paul IV. added 
ſix, at the ſame time relinquiſhing to them the 

2 4 pontifical 
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pontifical palace built by his predeceſſors ( as 
Hoc colleginm, ſays father Turſelini, non mortalibus 
ſolum, ſed etiam Beate Marie cordi fuiſſe major in 
dies progreſſus oftendit - Conſtat enim vel advena- 
rum freguentiam, vel e Co ſalito fuiſſe 
longe majorem. 

The communions differing from that of Rome 
have exerted themſelves againft this devotion by all 
the arguments, which reaſon could ſuggeſt, and by 
many a keen ſarcaſm. The author of Mundus al- 
ter & idem, an Engliſnman, has appropriated to it 
the third ſection of his third book, under the 
title of Moroniæ felitis Paradiſus; as little has Miſ- 
ſon ſpared it; but, in Italy, the credit of the 
Santa Caſa is not in the leaſt abated 

We met, in the church itſelf, an old provenęal 
prieſt, who told us he came to Italy in cardinal 
de la Trimouille's retinue, and had lived at Lo- 
retto theſe laſt forty years. The removal of the 
Santa Caſa, he ſaid, he as firmly believed as the 
Trinity, and the Incarnation. The chief motives 
for his belief were, 1ſt. The incorruptibility of a 

beam which had belonged to the roof, but now 
lies buried in the chapel floor, and though it was 
continually trodden under foot, the ſubſtance of 
it was neither diminiſhed or ſo much as changed. 
2. The conſervation of the enamel of the ſacred 
porringer, which, though perpetually rubbed by 


(a) In the collection of letters 4 XIII. Huomini Illufri, 
ſee one from Guibert, biſhop of Verona to J. B. Mente- 
buona on the great need our lady of Loretto had of prieſts, 
recommendable both for piety and learning, Ie quali ambedue 
parti eſanuo à punto d punto, dello eftremo contrario, both which 
qualities they greatly wanted. This whole letter bears the 
ſtamp of a zeal equally wiſe and ardent, | 

chaplcts, 
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chaplets, ſuffers no waſte, and the friftions ſeem 
rather to conſolidate it. Well, father, ſaid we, 
when we have ſpent forty years at Loretto, we 
may perhaps be in your way of thinking. 

The motives of credibility which father Tur- 
ſelini has aecumulated, are more plauſible than 
thoſe of the hoary Provenęal; but how are they 
to be reconciled with the account given by the 
Chevalier Cotovik, a thorough catholic, an honeſt. 
Fleming, and a man of great piety, who, out of 
pure devotion, did in 1598 undertake a journey 
to Jeruſalem, of which in 1619 he publiſhed a 
narrative of great merit, both on account of his. 
attention in viewing things, and the elegant Latin 
in which he deſcribes them ? 

In his deſcription of the reſpectable ruins Nil 
exiſting in the town of Nazareth, he ſays: Ad ra- 
dicem Amit juxtd Maurorum Tuguriola, in ipſo op- 
pidi ingreſſu, ubi Dei-para Virgo ab Angelo ſalutata 
fuit, inclytum religione templum extitit, Annuntiationi 
Virginis ſacrum, archiepiſcopali olim ſede precellens, 
er quadrato conſtructum ſaxo, columnis marmoreis 
porpbireticiſque ſublime, peramplum, ſumptu & magni- 
ficentid infigne : uti ex ingentibus columnis, partim con- 
fractis, partim ſepultis, altiſſimiſque parietibus etiam- 
nunc extantibus collipitur. ''He then proceeds to the 
cripta or ſubterraneous'chapel under the choir of 
that cathedral; and giyes a detail of its conſtruc. 
tion in 9 words (2): ee per gradus la- 

A | Pideos 


(a) Had our ane been acquainted with captain Se- 
ragli's deſcription of Loretto, publiſhed in 1665, it would 
have taught him, part 1. c. 21. that the Santa - Caſa ſtood 
under the vault of the ſubterraneous chapel at Nazareth, and 

that 
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pideos duodecim ad locum ſubterraneum rupi inciſum, 
ubi Virgo Maria ab Angelo ſalutata dicitur. Is ſub 
ipſo chero ſuperioris Eccleſie in tres dividitur cellulas 
fibt cobærentes, quarum prima longitudine pedes decem 
continet, latitudine ſex ; eſtque altari decorata lapides, 
ficut & media, ſed ſcx tantium perquadrum habet 
pedes, ut poſtrema quatuor. In medid ab occidentali 
latere, duas ingentes v.dere eft columnas marmoreas, 
Fuſci coloris, candidis internitentibus maculis, diſtantes 
anler Je pedes quatuor, quarum una Meridiem reſpi- 

riens, co Fertur pofita loci quo Angelus Beatiſſimam 
ſelutavit Virginem, oppaſita illi ubi precibus intenta 
ſedebat, dum ab Angelo ſalutaretur (b.) 

Let future Turſelinis diſplay their ſagacity in 
bringing the church of Jeruſalem to correſpond 
with that of Rome, in reconciling Conſtantine, 
who, in building the church of Nazareth, had 
followed a tradition, which went current in his 
early time, with Boniface VIII. under whoſe pon- 
tificate the Santa-Caſa landed in Italy; laftly, in 


that it paſſed through this vault, and that in the chapel are 
ſill to be ſeen the veſtiges of the ſpot it occupied: guod affer- 
mava con giuramento nel ann. 1663. Fra Hiacinto di Cingue- 
Nalie gia ftats 15, n Guardiano di Nazavette. 


(5) The plan and deſign of this monument were doubtleſs 
among thoſe draughts of all the monuments of Greece and 
the Holy Land, which M. de Nointel, the French ambaſſador 
at Conſtantinople, cauſed to be taken under his own inſpec- 
tion, by M. Carrey a pupil of Le Brun's. The collection 
of his deſigns (a collection the more valuable, as the pieces 
from which they are taken have ſince undergone many al- 
terations) was removed from M. Foueault's claſet into Eng- 
land, as they at Paris, who moſt concern N about 
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ſhewing a piece ſo fixed, and ſo very difficult to 
be removed, as that deſcribed by Cottovik, to be 
identically the ſame with ſuch a light and am- 
bulatory chamber as that of Loretto. 

However it be, the edifices of Loretto have 
all the magnificence which characteriſe the plans 
of Julius II. and which in Leo X. Clement VII. 
and Sixtus V. met with executors equal to their 
grandeur. The two former may be ſuppoſed act- 
ing on the ſame motives as Julius II: with regard 
to Sixtus V. to ſuch a ſoul as his, the love of 
his country was a ſufficient incentive. 

The church was built from deſigns, and under 
the inſpection of Bramante; and in its lobby ſtands 
a maſterly ſtatue of the laſt mentioned pope (a), 
nearly as big as life. The doors, which are of the _ 
fineſt bronze, and proportioned after the manner 
of the old doors of the Pantheon, form ſeveral 
panels of unequal dimenſions, amidſt variety of 
cartridges, each with a bas - relief of ſome ſcriptural 
ſtory, the largeſt ſpaces being appropriated to the 
moſt remarkable events, and the whole of the 
moſt correct deſign and highly finiſned workman- 
ſhip. The lower bas-reliefs have ſuffered by the 
ardent kiſſes of the multitudes of pilgrims, whe 
are continually flocking to Loretto. At coming 
within fight of the church, the pilgrims throw 
themſelves on their knees, and in this poſture per- 
form the remainder of their journey. As the church 
ſhuts up at noon for all the day, they who come 


(a) In it is likewiſe a very fine fountain; a work of Paul 
V, to whom Rome is indebted for its moſt ately embelliſh- 


ments of this kind, ſo that he has been nick: named Foutifex 
Maximus, 


Jater 


— 
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later pay their obeiſance to the doors. The 
lowermoſt panel of one of the leaves, and which 
exactly anſwers to the reach of the people on their 
knees, repreſents the murder of Abel, who lies 
| ſtretched out quite naked, with all the fore- 
part of his body expoſed in a projecture of two 
thirds. Now all this part, though of maſſy 
bronze, and of the ſame caſt as the door itſelf, 
is nearly effaced by the abovementioned devout 
oſculations (a). 

The church forms a Latin croſs, with a vaſt 
nave, the collaterals of which are but narrow ; yet 
their height nearly equals that of the nave. Theſe 
| collaterals are as I may ſay wainſcotted by a con- 
tiguous row of chapels againſt the wall, from 
which they project irregularly. The architec- 
ture of theſe chapels is not uniform, but the 
marbles, paintings, and other ornaments are amaz- 
ingly ſplendid and beautiful. Among the pic- 
tures is one of Barrocci's in the chapel of the dukes 
d' Urbino: it is a repetition of his fine Annun- 
ciation, which I had ſeen at Pezaro, with the ad- 
dition of a ſtraw chair, and a huge cat ſleeping 
on it, all of a heap, without having been awak- 
ened by the coming of the Angel. The altar- 
piece of the parallel chapel is a Laſt Supper by 


(a) The admirable Chriſt by Michael Angelo, in the Mi- 
nerva church at Rome, has undergone the like fate, though 
of white marble. The leg moſt expoſed to theſe kiſſes, is in 
ſome meaſure'preſerved by means of a buſkin over it. This 
3s one of Michael Angelo's pieces, on which the Romans place 
the higheſt: value; and to it indeed may be applied what 
Quintilian uſed to ſay of Phidias's Olympic Jupiter : Ejus 
pulabrituds etiam adjecifſe 8 religioni W 4 7 
e, eum æguavit. 

Simon 
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dimon Vouet, and which for correctneſs of de- 
ſign, grandeur of compoſition, force of expreſſion, 
and luſtre of colouring, may vie with the fineſt 
pieces of Italy. Never did I fee any thing in 
France of this maſter, where all theſe beauties 
are combined in ſo high a degree. 

The left wing of the: church is taken up with 
the confeſſionals of the penitentiary, jeſuits; of 
which there is one for every nation, who, by a note 
on the confeſſional, are directed to that of their 
country. There the penitentiaries are on duty the 

whole morning, every one having at the door of 
his lodge a large black rod or ſtaff, with which 
they give a tap on the head of thoſe, who, having no 
mortal ſins on their conſciences, expiate the venial 
by this act of humiliation. In order to which 
they preſent themſclves on their knees, facing the 
firſt confeſſional. The French penitentiary, on ſee- 
ing us, left his ſentinel box and came up to us; 
he told us, that though not a day paſſed without 
his having to do with French pilgrims, it only 
made him the more deſirous of good company. 
After walking us about for ſome time, he offered 
us his ſervi es in the moſt genteel manner, and 
indeed ſeemed to us more converſable and friend- 
ly than the Provengal prieſt. I afterwards ſaw at 
Rome a very pretty Provengal young woman, 
who-was rambling alone all over Italy, -in a pil- 
grim's dreſs. She could not ſufficiently praiſe 
this nee! for his many civilities and good 
offices. 

In the left wing is likewiſe the 5 of the 
canons, appropriated to this church, which Six- 
tus V. raiſed to a biſhop's ſee, in lieu of Re- 

canati. 


| 
. 
ö 
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canati. This choir and all its appurtenances 


make a glorious figure, with paintings by the 
moſt eminent hands. | 

Under the croſs is the Santa-Caſa, within a kind 
of tegument, which coſt aboye 50,000 golden 
crowns ; and all the riches of ſculpture have been 
beſtowed, or rather heaped on it. Miſſon gives us 
the plan, the elevations and other particulars of 


it, with an accuracy which admits of no improve- 


ment. The ornaments of this ſingle ſmall piece 
would ſuffice for the ſumptuous decoration of a 
whole church. It was built from a deſign of 
Sanſovin, and not of Bramante, whoſe head ran 


' fo much on antiquity, that he would certainly 


have borrowed from it ſome fancy, like that 
which he took for guide in the little chapel in 
the convent of St. Pietro Montorio at Rome. 
Leo X. and afterwards Clement- VII. employed 
on it, as in emulation, the beſt ſculptors of Flo- 
rence, Baccio Bandinelli, whom father Turſelini 
called Raphael Coutacii, Nicholas Tribolo, Raphael 
de Monte-Lupo, and Anthony de San-Gallo. The 
bronze doors abovementioned are by the laſt. All 
theſe maſters, who were contemporaries, rivals or 
diſciples of Michael Angelo (a), ſtriving to out- 

| | do 


(a) They like him, to all the arts connected with de- 
ſign, added that of poetry, and a digeſted knowledge of 
the maſter-pieces of antiquity in every kind. Accordingly 
they were either acquainted or correſponded with all the 
fine geniuſes of the Cingne- cento. In Annibal Caro's letters, 
are ſeveral monuments of the correſpondence between him 
and thoſe artiſts. R. de Monte-Lupo having ſlipt into ſome 
indiſcretion towards him, he pleaſantly tells him: guande 
avreſte fatto ogni grande errere in queſto genere di ceremonie, 


Pefer 
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do each other in the execution of the ornaments, 
the Bas Relicfs, and the figures of the prophets and 
ſybils have, in this grand work, erected a monument 
to the Florentine ſchool, where the taſte maniteſtly 
ſhews itſelf by the manner, which is rather learned 
than elegant, and lofty than agreeable. 

Over the Santa-Caſa is a cupola, which tantùm 
ſe d templi faſtigio attollit, quantum faſtigium d terra“. 
This cupola was painted by Pomerancio, who in 
the calotte has repreſented the triumph of the vir- 
gin, and in the ſcutcheons the four evangeliſts. 
The luſtre of that maſter's colours could not with- 
ſtand the vapour of the light which is continually 
burning in the Santa-Caſa; ſo that now the four 
evangeliſts are ſcarcely diſcernible. 

The church was filled with crowds of pil- 
grims, who had flocked hither on account of 
the nativity, as Loretto's capital ſolemnity. One of 
their great acts of devotion is to go round the 
Santa-Caſa on their knees, and to repeat theſe 
rounds according to their ſtrength or devotion. 
This odd pilgrimage is accompanied with beat- 
ing the breaſt, ſobbing, ſighing, and weeping, 
all which the Italians have at command. Some- 
times little ſquabbles happen about precedency, 
every one ſtriving to be cloſeſt to the Santa-Caſa. 
Of the ceremonial in this point I am totally igno- 
rant; but I know that the floor on which they 
thus "drag themſelves, wears away ſo faſt by the 


Pefſer voi Scultore porta * un privilegio che vi rende ſalvs da 
ogni ſtravaganza, Had you committed ever ſo great a miſ- 
take in ceremonies of this kind, your being a ſculptor au- 
thoriſes you in extravagancies. 
® 'Turſel. I. 2. c. 14. | 
5 con- 
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continual friction of the knees and feet, that every 
fifteen years it muſt be new paved. 

As to the inſide of the Santa-Caſa, I ſhall not 
be very particular; you are dazzled by the luſtre 
of the gold and jewels glittering all over it, you 
are ſtifled by the ſmoak of ſeveral lights which 
are continually burning in it, and you are ſqueezed 
to death by the crowd preſſing for a view 
of a place they hold ſo ſacred. The only 
thing I could ſee with any clearneſs was the 
Santa-Scudella, which is no more than a common 
earthen porringer broke in many places, and 
covered only with an enamel, of black ſhade ; but 
it is ſtrongly cemented in a veſſel, the cup and 
foot of which are of a richneſs beyond imagina- 
tion. Every pilgrim is ſure to trail about his 
chaplet in this porringer; likewiſe water is poured 
into it, for ſick perſons requeſting ſuch a favour. 

I ſhall obſerve the ſame brevity with regard to 
the treaſury.---The enormous quantity of orna- 
ments, of veſſels, reliquaries, pearls, and jewels, 
tire the ſight without ſatisfying it; but it fixes 
itſelf with a calm complacency on a Holy Family 
by Raphael, one of that great maſter's moſt 
_ pleaſing pieces, and on a Nativity of the Virgin 
by Annabal Carraccio, removed thither from the 
church where it adorned one of the, chapels. Here 
is alſo the celebrated Lipſius's pen who conſecrated 
it to our lady of Loretto; and this example has 
been followed by ſeveral] bad poets, whoſe pens 
are faſtened to acroſtics, but ſuch as give no ex- 
alted idea of the offering. Among all this traſh, 

is a very devout piece by the famous Mark An- 
thony Muret, concluding with theſe verſes, which 
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are proceeded by a particular account of miracles 


performed by our lady of Loretto, in behalf of 
the ſick, and perſons in danger ee 


O ego nunc l u æger, 
Naufragiumque timens longs exitigſius illo, 

Et jampridem animum peccati compede vinctus, 
Si palſim, morbis liber, vincliſque ſolutus, 
Fluftibus & ventis laceram ſubducere puppim, 
Quas tibi lætus agam grates dum vita manebit ! 
Te cum luce novd ſparget Sol aureus orbem, 

Te recinam quoties abſcondet epaca diem nox; 
Et tua præcipuo venerabor numina cultu. | 


The treaſury where all theſe aſtoniſhing riches 
are lodged, is an oblong hall; the proportions, 
the workmanſhip of the cloſets all along its ſides, 
and tlie correſponding compartments of the roof 
and pavement are exquiſitely beautiful. Theſe 
riches, however dazzling to the ſpectator, are far 
ſhort of what our lady of Loretto is poſſeſſed 
of in lands, ſecurities, bonds and money. The 
money muſt, by this time, exceed all compu- 
tation, ſince, according to father Turſelini, ſo 
long ago as before Leo X. dena, duodena, qua- 
terdena, ſanadeua, iſque ad vicena aureorum mil- 
lia in arcam quotannis ingeruntur. Mr. Addiſon 
ſeems ſurpriſed that ſuch a treaſure has not temp- 
ted the avidity of the Turks and pyrates. Had 
he read father Turſelini, he would there have ſeen 
the little ſueceſs ſeveral attempts of that kind 
met with, and how they who had not pilfered any 
pieces of the treaſury, but only picked bits of ſtones 
from the Santa -Caſa, have by a ſeries of misfor- 

Vol. I. Aa | tunes, 
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tunes, which they looked uponasa divine judgment, 
been obliged to reſtore them to their place. Con- 
cerning this, the father produces a letter of John 
Suares, archbiſhop of Coimbra, who conſtrued ſome 
remarkable evil which befel him as a divine puniſh- 
ment, and in conſequence ſent back to Loretto a 
ſtone, which he had thus detached from that ſacred 
building, and was not able to keep, though he pro- 
cured the pope himſelf to relieve him from the ex- 
communication pronounced #þ/o ary againſt ſuch 
ſacrileges. 

If che ſame father Turſelini triny be credited, 
the popes and their nephews have never put their 
hands into this treaſury, except only in two exi- 
gencies, when totally deſtitute of all other re- 
ſources: Leo X. when preſſed by the duke of 
Urbino's troops, took ſix thouſand golden crowns, 
but reſtored them within the year ; and Clement 
VII. when pent up in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
by the conſtable of Bourbon's army, made free 
with half that ſum, but returned it with the like 
punctuality. 

| All relations mention the galli-pots of the la- 
4 boratory on account of the paintings on them, 
from deſigns of Raphael. Annibal Caro's let- 

ters have let-me into the true hiſtory of theſe 

veſſels, which had originally belonged to the 

houfe of Urbino. In a letter of the 15th of Ja- 

nuary 1363, Caro ſays to the ducheſs of Urbino 

(Victoria Farneſe) Con queſta occaſione che mi ramenta 

della Pittura, voglio ſupplicare V. E. d. fermi un Fa- 

vore molto defiderato, e d lei molto facile. Il fignor 

Duca ſuo conſorte, fece fare ont molti diſegni di varie 

Keriett per dipingere una ct. 7 di maj N in Ur- 

Lf. - VBiusc, 
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kino, la quale e ſtata finita, e gli diſegni ſeno reſtati 
in mano di quei Maęſtri; i quali ordinariamente non 
gli hanno ad avere. Se JV. E. fi voleſſe degnare di 
ricuperargli da loro, con monſtrart di voler ſervirſent 
eſſa, farebbe d me una grazia ji ingolare e un gran be- 
neficio al Pittor che gli fece qui. A quale f dov- 
rebbono reſtituire, poi [tht ſenza chiederne premio, v'a 
cos volontieri durata fatica. E di queſta grazia la 
prego quanto pint poſſo: 

I take this opportunity, as reminding me of 
painting, moſt humbly to beg a favour of your 
highneſs, which 1s extremely wanted, and which 
you can very eaſily do. The duke, your ſpouſe; 
ordered here a great number of hiſtorical de- 
ſigns for painting a ſet of very fine porce- 
laine utenſils at Urbino; which has been done; 
and the deſigns were left in the hands of thoſe 
artiſts, who uſually are not intitled to have them: 
If your highneſs would be pleaſed to order thoſe 
maſters to deliver up the deſigns, as if you in- 
tended to make uſe of them, it would be a parti- 
cular favour to me, and a very great benefit to 
the painter who did them here. To him they 
ought to be reſtored, as having gone through the 
trouble without aſking any recompence, and it is 
a favour for which 1 moſt earneſtly intreat yout 
highneſs.“ 

If this paſſage does not inform us preciſely who 
the author of theſe deſigns was, it gives us to 
_ underſtand that he was a maſter of the Roman 
ſchool,” living in 1563, and one for whom Caro 
had no ſmall friendſhip. It might be the cele- 
brated Tadeo Zuccari, who, at that time, was 


pany the palace of Caprarola for cardinal Far- 
Aa 2 neſe, 
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neſe, from plans which Caro had very particular- 
ly laid down to him in a large letter of the 2d of 
November, in the foregoing year. And in a let- 
ter of the 20th of October, the following year, 
Caro recommends this maſter. to prince Orſino, 
as the beſt hand he knew for a grand piece of 
painting, which that prince intended for his ſeat 
at Bomarzo. | 

The church of Loretto is both the cathedral 
and parochial church of the whole city. One of 
the mornings which we ſpent in viewing it, the 
corpſe of an old ſervant maid who had belonged 
to one of the canons, was expoſed to public view, 
the face uncovered, and children all about it dri- 
ving away the flies from the face and feet, which 
were alſo uncovered. Were the intereſt and con- 
veniency of the prieſts leſs connected with the 
cuſtom of burying the dead in churches, it is from 
ſuch a church as this, which has ſo many claims 
to their reſpect, that corpſes ſhould eſpecially be 
excluded. 

The trade of Loretto is the ſame as that of all 
the towns to which pilgrims reſort, a large con- 
ſumption of proviſions, and a ſale of Madonnas, 
chaplets, medals, c. that is to ſay, the very trade 
of thoſe men who ſtirred up the city of Epheſus 
againſt St. Paul and Barnabas. I ſaw whole 
ſhops of chaplets and roſaries of various forts and 
various prices, ſome of agate, ſome of lapis 
Lezuli and other gems ſet in gold, which, as I was 
told, would not be fold under twenty, thirty, and 
even fifty ſequins. This I the more readily belived, 
as I had not peremptorily declared myſelf a buyer, 
and aden my whole e. amounted only to 

5 & 4 a medal 
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a medal of four Bajocos (a). I ſhall conclude this 
article with juſt mentioning, that ſoon after the 
tegument of the Santa Caſa had been finiſhed, 
the cupola ſplit, but was ſecured by the architect 
San-Gallo. A detail of his procels in this very 
ingenious repair may be ſeen in the ſixth chapter 


of the third book of father Turſelini's hiſtory of 
Lerne. i | 


A 


The whole country along this road 15 fertile 
and delightful, but very indifferently cultivated, 
though in the neighbourhood of Loretto. Ir is, 
farther, interſected by rivers and brooks iſſuing 
from the Appenine, which lies all the way on the 
right; and by arms of the Appenine, inclining 
towards the fea, of which one ſcarce ever loſes 
ſight. If the vallies be alluvions gradually form- 
ed by the flow of the rivers which water them, 
it is more than the people know, having no tra- 
dition of any ſuch thing. 

Three miles from Loretto one paſſes through 
Recanati, which may be ſaid to be removed to 
Loretto, all its inhabitants being now only ſome 
ſeafaring men, on account of its harbour, though 
but a ſorry one, and huſbandmen, who are nearer 
to the lands under their care, than. at Loretto. 

This town was built out of the Rudera of Re- 
cina, a colony founded by Pertinax, but deſtroyed 
by the Goths, and the ruins of which we paſſed 
cloſe by. Two leagues farther, among theſg 


3 A Bajoco, ſomething leſs than a penny. 
A a 3 ruine, 
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ruins, are ſtill diſtinguiſhed the remains of an am. 
phitheatre ; for after the erection of the empire, 
{hews were the capital deſiderata for that claſs of 
people, of whom colonies were formed: the am- 
phitheatre was the firſt building which the co- 
loniſts concerned themſelves about, and the ſtrong- 
eſt inducement to their ſettling in the place of 
their tranſmigration. 

Macerata is but a league from theſe ruins. It 
is the capital of the marquiſate of Ancona, a 
biſhop's ſee, and the reſidence of the governor or 
legate of the proyince, of his chancery, and of a 
Rota or kind of ſupreme tribunal. At firſt this 
town ſeemed to us the more populous, as coming 
nearly at the end of a horfe-race, that is one of 
the greateſt diverſions, and the only ſight now re- 
maining in moſt of the cities in Italy. Accord- 
ingly it - had drawn all the nobility of the city and 
neighbourhood to the legate's palace, fo that 
we til ſaw at the windows part of this good com- 
pany, and at the chief balcony the Palio or prize, 
which was a piece of luſtring left fluttering in the 
air. We might have ſhared in the remainder of 
the diverſion, but rather than diſorder our port- 
manteaus to dreſs, we choſe to mix with the crowd 
of all ranks, which filled the ſtreets, ſwarmsof 
prieſts and monks among the reſt, and one and 
all making for the market-place to ſee the Merry- 
Andrews; we, travellers like, followed them. 

One of theſe buffoons ſold little Madonnas incloſed 
within glaſs, and the better to put off his goods, 
told a thouſand tales about the wonderful protec- 
tion of his Madonha, who was not that of Lo- 


retto. Fe or interlocutor he had a monkey, who 
| acted 


. 
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acted the part of all the unfortunate perſons whom 


the maſter laid in wait for, and robbed and mur- 
dered in his relations. For all theſe buffoons, 
agreeably to the poltroon notions of the people 
by whom they live, make all the roads in Italy 
to be full of robbers and ambuſhes. To theſe 
deplorable narratives he added that of a man, 
who would by no means forgive one of his 
neighbours for murdering his father. All the 
maxims on the forgiveneſs of enemies were ſet 
forth: the monkey being queſtioned concerning 
the weight of theſe maxims, uſed to anſwer with a 
grimace, and the whole guilt was laid on him 
who was for revenging his father. At length the 
holy Virgin compromiſed the affair by a mira- 
cle, which has ſlipt my remembrance. But I very 
well remember that theſe tales were mixed with 
frequent elogiums of the prieſts and monks, their 
zcal for the ſalvation of ſouls, their auſterity to- 
wards themſelves, their condeſcenſion to the weak 
neſſes of others, their labours for their neigh- 
bour's good, their earneſtneſs in converting ſin- 
ners, reconciling enemies, and maintaining public 
tranquility and domeſtic peace: theſe elogiums 
often ſerve for vehicles to the many impertinencies 
and abſurdities relating to morality and religion, 
which theſe buffoons take on themſelves to utter, 
utraque peſcit opem res & conjurat amice. 

The marquifate of Ancona runs along the ſea- 
ſhore as far as the Tronto, a river of Abbruzzo. 
Tolentino is {till a part of it. The Jia Flaminia, 
on leaving this town, enters among the Appen- 
nine mountains, and leads to that part of the an- 
cient Umbria, which at preſent makes the duchy * 
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of Spoletto. All this country is a ſuccefion of 
plains and vallies watered with little rivers; and if 


all theſe vallies be like that of Foligni, TY are 
fo many terreſtrial r 


EAſt ubi plus tepeant byemes l ubi gratior aura 
TL eniat & rabiem Cams & momenta Leonis, | 
L000 Jane Nen Solem ee acutum 


We were then poarly:4 in that ſeaſon, and found 
in the plain of Foligni that ſo pleaſing tempera- 
ture for which Horace celebrates it. The backs 
of the hills by which we came into it, are 
covered with olive-trees, whoſe age proclaims. 
the excellence of the climate. I never ſaw 
trees of this kind in any country of ſuch an 
age, and at the ſame time ſo vigorous; the 
greater part of them are ſhoots from very old 
ſtems, and which, adhering to the primordial root, 
arebecome new trees. 


#033 6:1 


In the midſt of this delicious plain ſtands Fo- 
ligni, where we met with ſubſtantial traders, la- 
borious artificers, and huſbandmen, from whoſe 
underſtanding and induſtry all other parts of Italy 
ſhould take example. Induftry here has indeed 
many incentives, the fertility of the ſoil, immenſe 
paſtures for graſing, conſiderable paper manufac- 
tures, and a fair of great buſineſs. In the times of 


| + the antient Romans, the grandes Vifime, were 


the 
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a product of the meadows watered by the Cf. 
tumnus: 


1 Hic albi C "RY preges & maxima Tris 


idtina, ſæpò tuo perſuft flumine ſacro, © 
. Romanos ad Ow Deum duxere triumphos. 


6% Virgil. Georg. II. 


ae {ed ood Clirumini Nes fanguis 
; 8 & _— cervix JO Miniftro. © 


Juven. Sat. XII. 


This river hi runs. in the valley of F. oligni 
ſeems indeed to carry along with it 'a chalky ſedi- 
ment, as does the Chierito which we had ſkirted 
when in the Marche; it is on the latter that the moſt 
conliderable paper manufactures are carried on, 
yet is this paper very beautiful and ſmooth, and 
the leaſt apt to tear of any, 

The cathedral of Foligni is a Gothic build- 

ng, a ſtyle which for a very long time we had 
loft ſight of. In a large cloſet, on the right of 
the ſanctuary, ſtands in ſilver, and rather bigger 
than life, the ſtatue of St. Felician, one of the 
firſt biſhops, and patron of the dioceſe. This 
ſtatue, which repreſents the biſhop ſitting, is 
a fine performance of le Gros, a French ſculp- 
tor, who from trade jealouſies ſettled at Rome, 
where he died in 1719. The ſight of this monu- 
ment of the piety and good taſte of the Foligni- 
ans, we owed to the officious civility of a young 
choriſter. He afterwards led us to the mona- 
ſtery, famous for that fine painting of Raphael, 
of which all accounts ſpeak ſo highly. This of- 
| ficiouſneſs 
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ficiouſneſs was no novelty to us, but his refuſing 
the buona mancia which we forced on him was new. 
and, indeed, unprecedented ; ſo little affinity is 
there between the climate of Foligni, and that of 
all Italy beſides. May not this ſingular diſin- 
tereſtedneſs be the effect of a ſpirit of induſtry, 
no. beggary of any kind being ſeen in Foligni? 
Among ſeveral ſacred corpſes which this cathe- 
dral is poſſeſſed of, we ſaw that of a female ſaint, 
who came from Rome; but the name given her 
does not promiſe much ſanctity, ſhe is called Me/- 
ſalina. We might likewiſe have ſeen that of the 
beatified Angela, a- Franciſcan nun, whom the 
cordehers keep in fleſh and bones. Such corpſes 
are very common in this part of Italy from Bo- 
logna : but our curioſity had more than enough 
in the fight of the beatified Catharine of Bologna. 
All theſe beatas, thus preſeryed, are almoſt all of 
the Franciſcan or Dominican order, and lived at 
the time when the mendicant orders were at the 
head of the regular clergy. 
- Theſe incorruptible bodies put me in mind of 
thoſe which I have ſince ſeen in the porch of St. 
Nicholas's church at Toulouſe. Theſe laſt, which 
are very well preſerved, ſtand on the edge of a 
lofty cornice within the porch. The ſkin of the 
cheeks being ſhrivelled in the drying, lays open 
their tecth, ſo that they make a grimace not unlike 
that of laughter. Concerning theſe corples and 
their grimace, I was told at Toulouſe that M. de 
Maupertuis, who had on him at that time the diſ- 
eaſe of which he died, was very ſeriouſly viewing 
them; but the ſolitary reflections to which ſuch 
objects g gave riſe, were interrupted by a peaſant, 
who, 
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who, pulling him by the arm, aſked him if it 
was not he who made the Paris almanack, and 
he could not tell him what thoſe dead folks were 
laughing at? laughing, friend! why, they are 
laugh'ng at the living, anſwered M. Maupertuis 
with a lugubrious accent. The beatified in Italy 
having been prepared more ſkilfully than thoſe 
laughers of Toulouſe, their cheeks have nothing 
of that grin which gave occaſion to the peaſant's 
queſtion. 

At Foligni we ſaw inſtances of the zeal of the 
Italian pariſh-prieſts, for the ſtrict execution of the 
canons of the council of Lateran, omnis utriuſque 
ſexs, On the laſt ſunday of Eafter fortnight,” they 
give notice that on the reviſal of the tickets-iſued 
out to communicants, and of which they keep du- 
plicates, they with great grief find that all their 
pariſhoners have not communicated, and exhort 
thoſe who have failed to diſcharge that duty. 
Theſe exhortations are repeated four or five ſun- 
days following in a monitory form, and with 
threats of excommunication. They who ſtill con- 
tinue in the fault are excommunicated, but with- 
out naming them; afterwards they are excom- 
municated by name; at laſt, the excommunica- 
tion is ſet up at the church doors. On the door 
of the chief pariſn- church was a placard of this 
kind, with the names of twenty excommunicated 
perſons, their ſurnames, age, and place of abode. 
Four or five had got the excommunication taken 
off ſince the placard had been ſet up, and their 
names were croſſed, yet ſtill plainly legible. It 
is not excommunication itſelf which the Italians 


fear ſo much, as the * evils attending it. 
Many 
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Many dreadful, events of this kind have I been 
told, particularly of one excommunicated perſon, 
ſtabbed by his own wife whilit aſleep in bed with 
her, It is only in ſmall places that theſe ex- 
communications are practiſed, In great towns, 
Rome for inſtance, as parochial duties may be 
performed. in the ' chapels of monaſteries, - the 
prieſt has no direct authority over the pariſhion- 
efs, but for baptiſm and the laſt ſacraments ; and 
it is only in theſe that the pariſhoners ſtand in 
need of the prieſt's miniſtry, who, accordingly, is 
nicknamed, il Fachino dell Oglio _ the holy 
* carrier. 

At Foligni we were informed, but too late, 
r in the village of Palo, from whence, in com- 
ing from Loretto, we had the firſt ſight of Fo- 
beni, is to be ſeen a natural grotto in the very 
fide of the mountain on which that village ſtands; 
that this grotto, though of a vaſt extent, is full 
of congelations and Laſus nature, and that all 
foreigners, after ſeeing moſt wonders of this kind, 
have Expreſſed great admiration of it. 

'*, We were then in the height of the Intemperie, 
han is, of that feaſon, when the Romans both in 
town and country neglect no precaution againſt 
the dog-days, which, in the verſes abovemen- 
tioned, Horace calls, 


buds Rabiem Canis & momenta Lane 
cin, "_ en Solem nn acutum. 


Theſe precautions are to make choice of a 
ſettled dwelling either in town or country, 'ying 


* * Beginning * September. 
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always in the ſame room and in the ſame bed, 
and without ſo much as changing its poſition; 
keeping within doors and well covered both 
at the riſing and ſetting of the ſan; avoiding 
bodily fatigues, and no leſs free from all in- 
tenſeneſs and vexation of mind, and uſing a moiſt 
diet: they who happen to be coming to Rome 
in this dangerous ſeaſon, are not to ſleep on the 
road, nor expoſe themſelves to the air but gra- 
dually; laſtly, all, without exception, are to eat 
as little as poſſibly towards night. Foreigners, 
and eſpecially the French, will not ſubject them- 
ſelves to theſe precautions, looking on them as 
ſo many ſuperſtitious ſhackles: ſo thought a young 
abbe who had reached Rome before the biſhop. - 
of Laon, under whom he had been appointed as 
ſecretary of the embaſſy: imagining he might live 
at Rome as they do in autumn about Paris, he 
viſited the cardinals and Roman princes at their 
eſtates, rambled from ſeat to ſeat, every day a new 
lodging and bed, thus bidding defiance to the In- 
temperie; and from his vivacity and health proving 
how weak and groundleſs their apprehenfions 
were: but ſhort was this triumph, a fever 
of the moſt fatal kind carried off this raſh 
abbe, which confirmed the Romans in their pre- 
judice, though they tell a thouſand ſuch inſtan- 
ces. 

Thbeſe effects of the 2 on the air are felt 
more or leſs in all parts of Italy lying north of 
Rome. At Venice they are extremely trouble- 
ſome, when the Sirocco, or ſouth wind drives thi- 
ther the exhalations of the campagna of Rome. 
This Sirocco diſables the arms and legs, ſtupifies 
E011 the 
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the head, and brings on the whole body an un: 
eaſineſs, like that of a fever. At firſt we could 
hardly keep our countenances at the condition of 
the Venetians, fixed like images in their great 
chairs; and on our aſking what ailed them, ſcarce 
able to lift up their eyes to heaven to anſwer 
Sirocco] but we ſoon came to know by ourſelves 
what to think of this condition, which is preciſe- 
ly what is called being foundered. Our cuſtom of 
bathing early in the morning in the ſea was of 
ſome efficacy againſt it. | 

At Rome, and all over the adjacent level country, 
the Intemperie ſets in about the middle of July and 
laſts till the rainy ſeaſon, which, ſometimes, is not 
before the middle of October. In this ſultry interval 
the ſky is continually braſs, and all the water which 
the earth gets, is from dews and tempeſts, the for- 
mer very copious, the latter rare; but ſtupendous 
both in the burſts of thunder and the torrents of 
rain. - During this drought the air of Rome, un- 
der a moſt ſerene ſky, is loaded with ruſſet, in- 
flamed and fetid exhalations, according to the 
intenſeneſs of heat. In the excurſions which I 
uſed to make about Rome early in the morning, 
I could follow the progreſs of theſe exhalations; 
which condenſe and aſcend with the fun. I 
I never obſerved them more diſtinctly than in a 
walk I took to S. John Lateran in the morn- 
ing of an extremely hot day. At Conſtantine's 
baptiſtery, they were as viſible in the rays of the 
ſun, which came in through the ſouth door, as 
the duſt raiſed by a broom in a chamber which 
had not been ſwept for ſome time. As to the 
ſmell, it was that of a moſt ſubtile alkali. Is it 

then 
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then any thing ſtrange that bodies ſhould be af- 
fected by effluvia of ſuch a nature? | 

Some phyſicians have laboured to find out the 
cauſes of this Intemperie, and the moſt proper re- 
medies for ' reſtoring the ſalubrity of the air. In 
the ſupplement to the Roman antiquities, I have 
peruſed ſome treatiſes on thoſe heads, which had 
been inſerted by Salengre. I have read that 
of Doni de reſtituendd ſalubritate agri Romani, 
printed at Florence in 1667, together with that 
of Lanciſi printed at Rome 1711; but not one 
thing. did they tell me, which is not in every 
body's mouth: all impute to one particular cauſe, 
what unqueſtionably is owing to the concurrence 
of the ſeveral following. 

1. The Pomptini or Pomtini fens, which may 
be called the ſouth-gate to the campagna, were 
noted for their dangerous exhalations, even in 


the republican times. The conſul Cethegus, and 


after him ſeveral emperors, ſet about draining 


them, and to them the commentators applied 


theſe lines of Horace. 


Sterilis dudiim palus, aptaque remis, 
Vicinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum. 


Yet fifty or fixty years after Aguſtus, Silius 
Italicus called the country bordering on them, 
Peſtiferos Pontind uligine campos. They had, doubt- 
leſs, been again put into heart under the following 


emperors, who accordingly had cauſed them to be 


regiſtered in the terrier of taxed-lands. The dech- 


nation of the empire having reduced them to their 
7 We 4 p41 1 + A former 
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former condition, Zonorins, by a law of the firſt year 
of his reign, directed to the preſeltus prætorio for 
Italy, diſcharged from all taxes and impoſitions 
528042 acres, become unfit for tillage I ſhall in- 
ſert this law, which has not hitherto been applied 
to its real object, and which commentators and all 
the hiſtorians of the empire quote as a proof of 
Honorius's munificence and attention to the relief 
of his people, | 

52080842 jugere que Campania Provincis, juxtd 
Inſpectorum relationem, & veterum monumenta Char- 
tarum, in deſertis & ſquallidis locis babere dignoſci- 
tur, iiſdem Provincialibus conceſſimus, & Chartas 
ſuperflue deſcriptions cremari cenſemus. 

Theodoric, one of the moſt liberal princes that 
ever ſat on a throne, reſtored, by means of im- 
menſe works, their equilibrium with the fea. Some 
popes have formed projects to this purpoſe, and 
even endeavoured to carry them into execution, 
but their works have ſcarce outlived them. The 
ſettling a numerous population along theſe marches. 
would be the only remedy againſt their noxious 
effects, as we may ſuppoſe they were not much 
felt in thoſe early times, when, as Pliny aſſerts on 
the authority of ancient memoirs, theſe fens had 
on their banks no leſs than thirty ſubſtantial coun- 
try towns. It was in alluſion to the exhalations 
which they ſpread through the campagna of 
Rome, that a poet gave the epithet of plumbeus 
to the ſouth wind: Plumbeus Auſter. Under a leſs 
parching ſky, what would the country of Hol- 
land be at preſent, were it reduced to ſome ſcat- 
tered villages on the downs, a ſituation juſt ſut- 
ficient to be a barrier againſt inundations ? 


2dly, 
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--2dly, The compagna of Rome would be leſs 
expoſed to theſe exhalations, were the fens, from 
whence they ariſe, maſked by ſome foreſt intercept- 
ing theſe exhalations. There are indeed woods be- 
tween Veletri and theſe fens ; but theſe woods are 
all of lofty trees ill kept, and the far greater part 
hewn down as low as the waiſt. Beſides they are 
either corks or elms, too knotty and at too 
great diſtance from one another, to arreſt or ob- 
ſtruct the circulation of the air. Not that the 
ſoil will not admit trees of a better kind, but in 
an uninhabited country, and under a very weak 
government, it is only the danger of foreſts that is 
minded, as, if they were not kept thin, they would 
ſerve for lurking places and ſhelters to all kinds 
of robbers. _, 

3dly, I have heard Romans lay the cauſe of 
the Iutemperie on the vapours of Solfatara near 
Puzzolo, which the ſouth-eaſt wind drives full on 
the campagna, ever ſince Sixtus V. cauſed a foreſt 
to be cut down which intercepted them. They af- 
firm, that whilſt that foreſt was ſtanding, the air 
of Rome was in the very, heat of the dog-days 
clear from thoſe ſulphureous, aluminous, and vi- 
triolic ſpirits with which it is at preſent infected. 
Sixtus V, demoliſhed that foreft on the very ſame 
account, which has thinned the woods between 
the Veletri and the Pontini marſhes. 

4thly, Others lay the blame on the cuſtom of 
the farmers in the levels, of ſetting fire to the 
ſtubble immediately after the corn is off the 
ground: the end of which is to deſtroy the ver- 
min, and to manure the ground with the aſhes, - 
of which there is the greater plenty, as the 

Vor. I. Ss EE ſtems, 
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ſtems, beſides being very cloſe and ſtrong, are not 
cut lower than the waiſt, for the ſame reaſon as 
the wood fellers have in not- cutting the trees 
lower, that is, to ſave the workman's labour. 

5thly, The plain which the compagna of Rome 
now occuples, was formerly covered with ſeats, 
where art concentered all the beauties and de- 
lights of which gardens are ſuſceptible. - Theſe 
manſions, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Vil- 
læ Suburbanz *, were the more ſplendid and en- 
chanting,. as the Romans on every interval of lei- 
ſure haſtened to enjoy themſelves in theſe receſſes. 
In ſo parching a climate, water being a capital 
article of ornament and delight, its courſe from 
the mountains was ſoon diſtributed ſo as to fill 
lakes and ſupply canals, fiſh-ponds and baths. 
This magnificent tract being afterwards reduced 
to a deſart, the water ſtill follows many of the 
deſcents which had been contrived for- it, and 
thus ſpreading itſelf over the country without its 
former receptacles, or any conſtant iſſue, it ſtag- 
nates amidſt the inequalities of the ground, and 
certainly theſe ſtagnations may very much con- 
tribute to the canicular peſtilences. 

But to all theſe there is a primary cauſe, as 
feed and germ of them, and this is the total de- 
population of this fine country. Reſtore to it but 
a part of the men which formerly ſwarmed here, 
and the waters will ſoon have conſtant iſſues; o- 
ther manures than ſtubble . aſhes will be found. 
out; the woods will be kept and felled to the pro- 
prietor's greateſt advantage; and thus they will 


4: impenetrable barriers againſt - the Wen; 


gee Cicero, Pliny, Strabo, S.. | 


and 
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and laſtly the Pontine fens, theſe pgſtiferi Pontind 
uligine camp, will by cultivation become an inex- 


hauſtible ſource of” various products and opu- 


lency. 


In a land, this fine country is unhealthy be- 


cauſe diſpeopled, and bare of people becauſe un- 
healthy: in nature, as in morality, the ſame 
things are often ſeen to be reciprocally both cauſe 
and effect; what in ſome repects is cauſe or prin- 
ciple,, becoming effect or conſequence in others. 
The relations between depopulation and the In- 
. temperie evince, that the only remedy for the. lat- 
ter muſt be population; that whatever other re- 
medies may be taken in hand, they are all inſuf. 
ficient and of no effect: in a word, that this ca- 
pital remedy includes every other. 

Such is the preſent condition of that Latium 
which Virgil addreſſed in theſe beautiful verſes 


Salve, magna parens frugum, Sathrnia tellus, 
Magna virum, Se. 


Of theſe e the only one now appli- 
cable to it is the epithet of Saturnia, and this on 


account of its decrepit appearance and the ſove- 


reign's perpetual ſenility. Of theſe fertile tracts, 


ſuch only are now cultivated, which belong to 
wealthy communities, or to noblemen who are 
able to have lands, lying at a diſtance from all 
dwellings, kept | in good condition. Thus culti- 
vation here is ſupported, by large poſſeſſions, that 
is, by the very cauſe, "which, in other climates, 


and other governments, proves its deſtruction, - 


This want of huſbandmen living on the ſpot, or 
| * Georg. lib. 2. 
B b 2 annexed 
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annexed to the glebe, is ſupplied by the deſcen- 
dants of the ancient Sabines, who come down in 
bodies from the mountains, and give the grounds 
that very ſuperficial tillage, which yet is ſuffici- 
ent to make them produce in the moſt copious 
fertility. I have ſeen theſe peaſants ſabellis ligons- 
bus verſare glebas, drawn up in a row of twenty, 
forty, fifty perſons of both ſexes, and all ages; 

they take a field, either length or breadth -% 
and advancing always in a parallel line, as it were, 
- ſcratch the earth, keeping time, and diſmally 
chanting old ballads, 

At Loretto getting rid of the devout Vetturino 
who had-ſupplied us with horſes at Ferrara, we 
had taken others for Spoletto, which 1s nearly the 
place where the Intemperie begins to be felt. 
Here we ſpent ſome, hours in bed, but at our 
riſing found our apartment infected with a ſmell 
much ſtronger and more acrid than that of any 
jakes. The cauſe we were told was the Aria, 
and, indeed, on opening the windows to breathe 
more freely, we found the air abroad quite an- 
fwerable to the ſample which we had of it in our 
apartment. 

Me took poſt at Spoleto, and with tranſport 
ſaw the riſing ſun diffuſe its beams over the deli- 
cious plain which feparates Terni from Narni; 
two places, however, remarkable for nothing but 
for having given birth, the former to Tacitus the 
| hiſtorian, and the latter to the emperor Nerva, 
to whom mankind owed fourſcore years of feli- 
city. 

Terni is the laſt town of the ancient Umbria, 


and now opens the renowned Latium, watered by 
che 
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che Tiber. Citta-Caſtellana, the firſt town one 
comes to, is commonly thought to be the an- 


cient Feſcennium, from whence the Romans im- 


ported the Feſcennine verſes, a kind of burleſque 
ſtyle appropriated for particular pieces, the aim of 
which was only to pleaſe the mob. This opinion 
the learned Dominic Mazocchi attacks in a 
quarto which he publiſhed at Rome in 1646, 

where he proves Citta- Caſtellana to be the city of 
Veii, fo famous in the firſt century of the Roman 
republic. 

The ſight of this country might well corrobo- 
rate the account which had been given us of the 
Intemperie and its diſmal effects. In all the places 
where we changed horſes, only ſome of the moſt 
reſolute men were remaining to attend the poſt 
buſineſs and a wretched inn; and theſe having 
the fever to a man, regulated their attendance 
according to the intervals of the fit. By the 
ſight of theſe wan, livid phantoms, who likewiſe 


were either emaciated or bloated, one would have 
little thought to have been in that ſweet country | 


of Papamania, of whoſe happy inhabitants it is 
fad, 


N plenty with a cheerful grace 
| Baſks in their eyes and ſparkles in their face. 


The very fineſt tracts and the leaſt cultivated are 
along the five laſt leagues in the way to Rome; 
they have, indeed, in a great meaſure no other cul- 
tivation than from the waters, which, being left to 
themſelves, and ſpreading ſpontaneouſly into the 
receptacles formerly made by human labour, will 
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be an inſurmountable obſtruction, to cultivation, 
till ſuch beds be opened as are capable of con- 
taining them. 

Theſe tracts are ſtrewed with ruins of the magni- 
ficence and luxury of the ancient Romans, ſo that 
the ground is, as it were, cut out by the variegated 
deſigns of gardens, of which the capital parts are 
ſill diſcernible, as large pieces of water, bar- 
rows, terraſſes, and amphitheatres. With theſe 

. ruins are intermixed thoſe of buildings and tem- 
ples, now reduced to hillocks and confuſed Ru- 
dera. 

Amidſt this waſte and this peſtilential air it is, 
that Rome lifts its towering head, the grandeur and 
majeſty of which ſeems ſtill to proclaim the queen 
of nations and the miſtreſs of the univerſe. An- 
ſwerable to this grandeur are its approaches, be- 
ing formed by rows of palaces; in a word, the 
veiw it offers to thoſe who. enter it by the Popolo 
gate, compels the very French themſelves to ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority of the Roman taſte for 
machines and ſuperb decorations, 

It was the gth of September about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, when we arrived at Rome. The 
hunger we brought with us, was not a little in- 
creaſed by the many ceremonies, which we were 
obliged to go through, befgre we could get a 
dinner. Four cooks to whom we ſucceſſively ap- 

- plied, offered us their aſſiſtance, and followed' us to 
a fifth, who was at laſt able to prepare a dinner 
for us. The four firſt aſſiſted him in preparing it, 
waited upon us and put 1n their claims, over and 


. above the price of the ey, which was thereby 
Hy doubled. 
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PIECES RELATIVE TO THE ARTICLE 
OF VENICE. 


1754, 7 Scienbre. 
25 IN. PRE GAD T 


Alli Rettori, Principali della Terra Ferma, Capi 
di Provincia, e li Proveditori Generali di Mare, 
e di Dalmazia, ed Albania. 


RE SIS oramai troppo offervabili i molti, e varj 
abuſi inſenſibilmente introdottiſi nel Dominio noſtro 
dalla Sregolata liberta de ſudditi d ogni grado e con- 
dizione, da quali vengono impetrate Bolle, Brevi, 
Reſcritti, ed alire Carte di fuori, le quali non tutte, 
come preſcrivono tante pubbliche Leggi, ſono aſſog- 
gettate alla revifione, coficche molte vengono eſeguite 

| x EO CAN 


1754. September 7. 
4 te PREGADI-HALL, 


To the governors, rulers of the continent, heads of provin- 
ces, and the purveyors nn of the fers and of Dalmatia 
and Albania. 


As it is notorious chat many and various De have been 
inſenſibly introduced into our dominions, bythe licentiouſneſs 
of our ſubjects of every rank andcondition, by whom are ob- 
tained bulls, mandates, reſcripts, andother papers from abroad, 
Which are not all, as ſo many public laws direct, ſubjeQed 
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clandeſtinamente ſenza eſſere nel Collegio noſtro licen- 

ziale, con deluſione de ſawj, e caritatevoli provedi- 
menti emannti gel propefite, con detrimento dell' Ec. 

cleſraſtica Diſciplina, delle bem introdotte conſuetudini ; 


e con turbazione della tranquillitd pubblica, e venuto 
ta deliberazione il Senato di andar incontro vigoroſa- 
mente, a tanti diſordini, e di rinuovare e confermare 
tutte le antiche provide Leggi nel propaſito, e di fer- 
mamcute ſtabilire. che non peſſa da chi fi fra ſotto qua- 
zunque preteſto eſſer* eſeguita alcuna Bolla, Patente, 
Breve, Reſcritto, Citazione, Monitcrio, o Carta ge- 
neralmente di qualſivogha natura, che venga di fuori, 
fe prima non ſara preſentata in Collegio per eſſer ri- 
veduta e Licenziata, in pena di nullita dellbeſecuxione, 
e di quel caſtige, che meritaſſe la gqualitd del contra- 
fattore, e la gravita. della traſgreſſione. Dietro a 
queſta deliberazione vincarica il Senato di doverla im. 
Meaetqmente far nc ein Jults i Luoghi ſoggetti 
| alia 


to reviſal ; many being clandeſtinely executed without li- 
cence from our college, in violation of the wiſe and 
ſalutary proviſions made upon the occaſion, to the pre- 
judice of eceleſiaſtical diſcipline, of cuſtoms wiſely intro- 
duced, and to the diſturbance of the publie tranquility: the 
ſenate has therefore deliberated upon taking meaſures to 
make à vigorous oppoſition to ſo, many diſorders, to re- 
new and confirm all the ancient laws made upon the oc- 
caſion, and to eſtabliſh it as a law, that there ſhould not, 
under any pretext whatever, be executed any bull, patent, 
brief, reſcript, ſummons, mandate, or paper of any nature 
whatever, that comes from abroad, if it is not firſt pre- 
ſented to the college to be reviſed and privileged, upon 
pain of nullity of execution, and ſuch puniſhment as is in- 
curred by the quality of the perſon guilty of ſuch fraud, 
and athe heinauſneſs of the crime. After this deliberation 
the; ſenate charges you to cauſe it immediately to be made 
publie an allo places ſubject ta your * that i 3 
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alla voſtra rappreſentanza a chiara intelligenza, a 
notizia d'ognuno, facendola pervenire alle rappreſen- 
tanze alla voſtra ſuperioritd ſubordinate, invigilando, 
che ſia in conformita puntualmenteeſeguita, e ſpecialmente 
rendendola nota alle Curie Ordinarie Eccleft iche, ed 
agli Offiziali delle medęſime. | 

Ma perche con grave ſentimento dell Animo del Se- 
nato ſi è inteſo eſſere, oltre quello della ſregolata eſecu- 
zione di tali Carte, invalſi molti altri particolari di- 
ſordini nelle impetrazioni ſconſigliate, che quotidiana- 
mente fi fanno. delle medęſime; vi reſta commeſſo di 
dover in conveniente forma far ſapere agli Ordinarj 
Ecelgſiaſtici, che fi trovano nei Luoght della Giuriſdi- 
2tone noſtra, eſſere riſoluta mente del Governo, che fia 
poſto debito confine a tale abuſo. 

E percip eſſendaſi introdotto, che ad ogni Chieſa 
Campeſtre, Oratorio,” overo Altare, vengono impe- 
trati Brevi d'Indulgenze e di Privilegy perpetui, o 
temporanei, ſenza ofſervarfi la debita diſcrezione, onde 
ſuccede, 


be clearly tn and ul known to every body, 
cauſing it to be ſent to the juriſdictions ſubordinate to yours, 
taking care that it be punctually executed, and, in particu- 
lar, making it known to the common eccleſiaſtical neuen 
and to the officers belonging to the ſame. | 

But becauſe to the great grief of the ſenate information is 
received, that, beſides the licentious execution of ſuch pa- 
pers, many other particular abuſes in the irregular obtain- 
ing of them have prevailed ; z it is therefore recommended to 
you to make it known in proper form to the ecclefiaſti- 
cal ordinaries belonging to the places ſubje& to our jurif- 
diction, that it is the firm purpoſe of the government, that 
an end be immediately put to ſuch abuſe. | | 

And therefore a cuſtom having been introduced, chat in 
every country church, or- at every altar, there are obtained 
briefs of indulgence and perpetual or temporary privileges, 
without proper precautions being obſerved; from whence it 
c comes 
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ſuccede, che per il mal uſo di queſte ſpirituali grazie, 
con fini d' intereſſe, di vanita, e tal volta peggiori 
fi diminuiſce piuttoſto, che fi accreſca la divozione, e 
la riverenza de Fedeti verſo te medgſime, affinche fi 
mantenga ne ſudditi la flima à quelle dovuta, e la 
wenerazione, fi e ftabilito, che non ſaranno in avvenire 
kcenziati ſimili brevi, 0 Privilegj, fe all impetra- 
| 2ione de medeſimii non avre precedito una Legale 
Aueſtagione d'effi erdinarj, che tali Indulgenze, o Pri- 
vilegj abbiano a ſervire di edificazione e profitto ſpiri- 
tuale de loro Dioceſani : nel rilaſciar le quali Atteſ- 
tazioni eccitarete ſeriamente in pubblico nome effi Or- 
dinarj a non renderfi facili, ma ridur la coſa a ter- 
mini di convenienza, i quali ſalvino gli oggetti di 

queſta publica deliberazione. 
Noto farete intltre agli Ordizary medefimi, che 
quelle conceſſioni e Diſpenſe, ehe poſſono da eſſi 
rilaſciarſi 


} 
comes to paſs, chat by the abuſe of theſe ſpiritual graces 
and the mixture of intereſted or vain ends, and ſometimes 
ends of a worſe nature, the devotion and reverence of 
the faithful towards. them is rather diminiſhed than in- 
ereaſed ; that a due eſteem and veneration for the ſaid ſpi- 
ritual gifts may be maintained, it is ordained that no ſuch 
briefs or privileges ſhall for the future be permitted, if the 
obtaining of them has not been preceded by a legal at- 
teſtation of the ſaid ordinaries, that ſuch indulgences and 
privileges are likely to tend to the edification and ſpiritual 
welfare of their dioceſans; and whilſt you permit ſuch at- 
teſtations, you ſhall in the name of the public ſeriouſly ex- 
kort ſuch ordinaries not to be too indulgent in their grants, 
but to ſettle the affair on ſuch a footing as may n all 

- the purpoſes of this public de liberation. 
Vaou ſhall farther make it known to the 0 . 
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rilaſciarſi ai Dioceſani riſpettivi in forma del Jus 
proprio ordinario, delle Diſpoſizzoni Canoniche, 
o di Privilegj, non ſard in avvenire licenziata al- 
cuna Bolla, Breve, o Reſcritto, che veniſſe impetrato 
di fuori, tanto maggiormente che per lo piu Sotten- 
gono per le cauſe leggiere ſuppoſte, ſenza neceſſits, o 
utilita della Chieſa in deluſione delle Diſpoſizioni 
Canoniche della buona Diſciplina. | 
Saranno pertanto eſcluſi dal Licenziamento tutti 
quelli Brevi, che veniſſero in avvenire impetrati ſenza 
pubblica licenza da concederſi in caſi aſſai varj, per 
ordinazioni da farſi extra tempora, non ofſervati i 
debiti Interſtizj, e prima degli anni ſtabiliti agli or- 
dinandi da ſagri Canoni, eſſendo pur troppo preſente- 
mente moltiplicato il numero de Sacerdoti, ſenza che 
ſe ne promuovano dieid immatura, onde non mai edi- 
ficazions, ma ſovente ſuccede ſcandalo ne Papoli. 
Occorre ancora, che le Diſpenſe matrimoniali per 
lo ra Simpetrano in Curia ſenza prima eſaminarſi la 
legitimita 


them to the reſpectiue dioceſans in virtue of their petuliar ordinary 
Jjuriſdiftion, of canonical diſpoſitions and privileges, there- 
fore no bull, brief, or reſcript obtained from abroad ſhall 
be licenced for the future ; and the more, as they are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, obtained under trifling, or falſe pretences, 
without any neceſſity or advantage to the church, in violation 
of the canonical diſpoſitions of good diſcipline. ; 
Therefore all thoſe briefs ſhall be excluded licence, that 
ſhall, for the future, be obtained without public licence, 
which is granted in various caſes, for ordinations made out 
of time, without the proper intervals being obſerved, and 
before the years appointed for ordination by the ſacred ca- 
nons, the number of the prieſts being, at preſent, too much 
multiplied, without thoſe of unripe years being promoted, 
which 1s ſo far from edifying the people, that it often gives 
occaſion to the moſt flagrant ſcandals and abuſes. 
it happens likewiſe, that matrimonial diſpenſations are, 
a generally 
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legitimitd de motivi, e delle cauſe; onde la volgare 
idiota gente particolarmente, ſpeſſe volte doppo averle 
zmpetrate, ed aver perciò incontrati diſpendj graviſ- 
fimi alpovero ſuo ſtalo, trova difficolta nell eſecuzione, 
che ad effi Ordinarj, o ai loro Officials viene commeſſa, 
ed incontra oppoſiziont inſuperabili nella verificazione 
de Fatti eſpoti in Curia, con perdita luttuoſa delle 
ſpeſe inutilmente gettate, e con neceſſita d incontrarne 
di nnove. Farete pero noto ai medęſimi, che non ſara 
da qui in poi licenziata alcuna Diſpenſa matrimo- 
niale, a cui prima, che venga impetrata, non ſia pre- 
ceduta un Atteſtazione legale del proprio ordinario 
d'eſſerſi ben eſaminate, e verificate le cauſe 'impellenti 
alle impetraziom, nel che pure eccitarete il loro zelo a 
preſtar opera diligente, perche non ſegua in cid abuſo 
cautrario alle Coftituziont della Chieſa, alle maſſime 
del Governo, o che palſa riuſci in danno de lora 


Dioceſani. 
C.. 


generally ſpeaking, obtained in court without the lawful- 
neſs of the motives, and cauſes being firſt examined ; 
whence the vulgar, in particular, often after having ob- 
tamed them, and been at an expence very hard to be horne 
by perſons in their narrow circumſtances, find great dif- 
| ficulties in the execution, which is committed to the ſaid 
ordinaries, or to their officers, and meet with inſurmount- 

able oppoſition in the proof of facts laid before the court, 
with the unhappy loſs of the money thrown away to no pur- 
poſe, and the neceſſity of being at new expences. You 
thall therefore make it known to the ſame, that hencefor- 
ward no matrimonial diſpenſation ſhall be hcenced, which 
kas not, before being obtained, been firſt preceded by a le- 
gal atteſtation of the ordinary, that the motives were duly 
examined, which cauſed it to be applied for, in which you 
Mall ſtir up their zeal to do their utmoſt, that there may not 
in this fallow any abuſe contrary to the conſtitutions of the 
church, the maxims of 1 or which may * 
2 to their dioceſans. * 


W 
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Gl. inconvenienti, che in qualungue luogo ſono ors 
corſi circa la Riduzzione delle Meſſe, le quali dis 
pendono dalle Teftamentaric diſpofizioni de ſudditi, 
hanno dato impulſo a deliberare relativamente alla 
legge 1480, 22 Decembre, che non paſſano nel Dominio 
ugſtro impetrarſi, overo efeguirſi Brevi, Reſcritti, 4 
altre Carte in queſto propoſito, ſenza previa pubblica 
licenza, e ſenza Paſcoito degli eredi, e di quelli, i quali 
nelle mediſime diſpofizioni aver poteſſero in qualchs 
forma litolo, overo intereſſe. Doverete pero render 
nota agli ordinarj predetti queſta pubblica volontd. At 
Superiori de Monaſterj, Caſe, Collegj, Conventi, 8 
Congregazioni de Religioft farete intendere, che coll 
oggetto di preſervare nelle Comunitz loro Religioſe la 
quiete, e di levare il fomento alla vanits, al rilaſſamenta 
della Diſciplina, come anche di preſervare Poſſervanza 
delle Regole, colle quali i loro ri ſpettivi Iftituti ſong 
ſtati ammeſſi ne pubblici ſati, i è deliberato, che non 


Aa 


The inconveniencies which may have happened in any 
place relative to reducing the number of maſles, which de- 
pend upon the wills of the ſubjects of the republic, have 
given occaſion to reſolve with regard to the law of 1480, 
22 December, that 'there ſhould not be obtained in our do- 
minions. or executed briefs, reſcripts, or other papers to 
this eſſect, without previous public licence, and without the 
approbation of the heirs, and of thoſe who in theſe ſame 
diſpoſitions might in ſome form or other have a title or real 
intereſt, You are therefore to make known this public re- 
ſolution to the ſaid ordinaries. You ſhall likewiſe give the 
ſuperiors of monaſteries, houſes, colleges, convents, or re- 
ligious congregations to underſtand, that in order to pre- 
ſerve quiet in their religious communities, and to prevent the 
growth of vanity, the relaxation of diſcipline,” and likewiſe 
to cauſe the rules to be obſerved with Which thelr reſpective 
inſtitütes have been admitted in public fares, it is reſolved 
925 henceforth no perſon * to ' kj order 
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fra lecito ſenza licenza noſtra a qualunque Perſona re- 
ligioſa d inpetrare a proprio talento Brevi, e Reſcritti 
di grazie, o di Privileg, overo Commiſſioni, li quali 
facciano effetto di diſpenſare overo di alterare le 
Coſtituzioni de' loro Iſtituti ſummentodati, e che ve- 
nendo forſe impetrati, oltre la debita correzione dovuta 

a chi contrafaceſſe, non ſaranno licenziati. 

La hicenziofitd di molti ſudditi, che con modi ſpeſſo 


 Indiretti continua a procurarſi in Curia Bolle di Ri- 


nunzie ad favorem; o vero Coadjutorie con futura 
ſucceſſione ne! proprj Beneßaj, non oftante, che tali abuſi 


. fieno deteſtati da ſacri Canoni, proibiti eſpreſſamente 


da Concilj, e contrarij alla pubblica mente, li quali poi 
anche 'tornano in detrimento del diritto degli ordinarj 
Collato1i, in notabiliſſimo diſpendio delle private fa- 
miglie, ed in danno dello ſtato, per le gravi ſomme di 
denaro, che eſcono, hanno moſſa la caritd del Senato 
a provedere, e decretare, che in avvenire non ſia le- 
cito à qualſiſfa Eccleflaſtico del Dominio naſtro far 

altre 


ſhall be ſuffered to obtain briefs, or db of favour, or 
privileges, or of commiſſions which may have the effect to 


' diſpenſe with, or alter the conſtitutions of their inſtitutes ; 


and that if they ſhould happen to obtain them, beſides the 
puniſhment incurred by him that tranſgreſſes, the briefs and 
reſcripts ſhall not be licenced. 

The licentiouſneſs of many ſubjects, who often by. indirect 
methods continue to procure in the Roman court bulls of 
renunciation, ad fuvorem; or coadjutorial bulls with future 
ſucceſüon to their benefices, notwithſtanding ſuch abuſes 
are deteſted by the ſacred canons, expreſsly prohibited by 
counctls, contrary to the view of the public, and after- 
wards prove, prejudicial to the rights of the ordinary colla- 
tors, a great expence to private families and a loſs to the 
ſtate, by the great ſums of money of which it is drained ; 
hath moved the charity of the ſenate to provide and decree 


wat, for the future, it ſhall not be lawful for any church- 
man 
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altre rinunzie de proprj Benefizj poſti entro le pub- 
bliche Diocefi, che quelle preſcritie da Canoni della 
Chieſa, e da Conch predetti; ne fia permeſſo il far 
de mediſims nella Curia Romana rinunzia ad favorem, 
overo impetrar Bolle di Coadjutorie con futura ſuc- 
ceſſione ſotto qualunque preteſto, con pena a chi traſ- 
grediſſe di conveniente correzione, ſecondo la qualits. 
delle Perſone, e della contrafaxiane. Doverete pertanto 
render noto anche queſto provedimento agli ordinarj 
predetti, che ſe qualche particolar caſo. meritaſſe ec- 
eezione, non ſia altrimente lecito di poter fanſi, che pri- 
ma S abbia ottenuta pubblica permiſſione, da non efſer 
preſa ſe. non colle dovute aer u. previe le altre 
ſtabilite formalitd, e inteſe ancora is altefanzons de 
reſpettivi ordinarj. 

Sara per fine cura della diligenza, e zelo 050 4 
ritrarre dalle reſpettive Cancellarie Veſcovili, Abba- 
ziali, Capitolari, e da qualunque altra Prelatura ar- 

dinaria 


man of our dominions to make any renunciations of their 
own benefices within the public dioceſes, except thoſe pre- 
ſcribed by the canons of the church, and by the ſaid coun- 
cils; nor ſhall it be allowed to make of the ſame in the 
court of Rome a renunciation 4 favorem, or to obtain 
coadjutorial bulls with future ſucceſſion under any pretext, 
upon pain of a due puniſhment to the tranſgreſſor, accord- 
ing to the quality of the perſons and the tranſgreſſion. You 
fall therefore farther make known this regulation to the 
ordinaries aforeſaid, to the end that if any particular caſe 
deſerves exception, it ſhall upon no account be made, till 
public permiſſion is firſt obtained, ſo that it ſhall not be 
admitted without the due reſtrictions, the cuſtomary forma- 
lities having preceded, and the atteſtations of the reſpettive 
ordinaries having been heard. 

Finally you ſhall with care, diligence, and zeal, take 
out of the reſpective biſhpps courts, and courts of the 
ene or any other ecken court whatſoever ſub- 

ject 


ANN END) 4X: 
dinaria ſecolere, e Regolare ſoggetta alla voſtra rap- 
Preſentanza, note Giurate nelle quali fi contenga il 
Catalogo di tutte le Bolle, Brevi, e Reſcritti d In- 
dulgenze, Concęſſioni, Diſpenſe, Privilegj, Rinunzie, 
Coadjutorie, Penſioni, che dalle predetie, e loro Offi- 
⁊iali faſſero per il corſo di queſto ultimo Decennio 
ſtate eſeguite, facendovi aggiungere la Taſſa delle ſpeſe 
occorſe, e ſolite pagarſi tanto nella Curia Romana, 
quanto nella propria di ciaſcun Ordinario, ed in 
quanto alle Penſioni, ſara della voſtra attenzione 
il procurarvi la nota di tutti li Benefizj, che ſinora 
foſſero ſtati ſoggetti a Penſione, e di quelli, che 
non foſſero ſtati ſoggetti, con diſtinzione, ſpiegande/i 
Ia quantitd e qualitd della Penſione medefima, quali 
note dovrete indirizzare ſollecitamente a queſto Magi/- 
trato ſopra Monaſtery. 

Sara merito della prudenza voſtra 4 contenervi nelle 


erdinatevi inſinuazioni agli ordinarj prefati con i me- 
deſimi 


je& to your juriſdiction, ſworn memorials, containing ca- 
talogues of all the bulls, briefs, reſcripts of indugen- 
ces, conceſſions, diſpenſations, privileges, renunciations, 
coadjutorial bulls, penſions, which were by the afore- 
ſaid ordinaries and their ſubſtitutes executed within the 
courſe of theſe laſt ten years, cauſing to be thereto adjoined 
an account of the expences which have occurred, and which 
were uſually paid, as well in the court of Rome as in the 
the particular court of each ordinary, And with regard to 
the penſions, you ſhall take care to procure a memorandum 
of all the benefices, which have hitherto been liable to pay 
penſions, and of thoſe which were never liable. to pay them, 


. - ſetting forth in a diſtin manner the quantity and quality 


of the penſion itſelf, which memorandums you muſt care- 
fully direct to the FRO who ſuperintends the hoes 
houſes, 

It will, at the ſame. time, ſuig your prudence to inſert in 


your mandates, infinuations to the ſaid 2 with the 
ſame 


deſimi convenienti alla riſpettiva qualita de medęſimi, 
facendoli fingolarmente rilevare, che flecome queſti 
provedimenti tendono a mantenere nel ſuo decoroÞau- 
toritd, e diritti del loro grado; cos? confida il Senato, 
che dal zelo e picta de medeſimi verranno ſecondate le 
di lui religioſe intenzioni con tutta Pefficacia e en 
che da lar meritamente S attende. | 


ſame attention to, the rofpetiive qualities of each, obſerv- 
ing to them in a particular manner, that as theſe proviſions 
tend to maintain in its luſtre the authority and rights of 
their dignity; ſo the ſenate is confident that their zeal and 
piety will ſecond its religious intentions with all the ef- 
ficacy and fervour which may be juſtly expected from them. 


— 
* 


„— 


INPRE CAD J 


Che per un Segretario di queſto Conſiglio fia 
mandato a leggere, e laſciato in Copia a M. 
Reverendiſ. Patriarca quanto ſegue. 


1754. 7 Settembre. 


MONSIGNORE Reverendiſ. Refi oramai 
troppo offervabili gli abuſi inſenſibilmente introdotti 
in molte parti del Dominia naſtro per una iregolata 

libertà 


4 te PREGADI-HALL.. 


Let the following be ſent by the ſecretary of this coun- 
cil to be xowny and a copy * it left with his grace the 


patriarch, 


1754» 7 September, 


THE abuſes, my lord, being become notorious, which- 
have been introduced in many parts of our dominions, 
through: the licentiouſne(s of ſubjects of every degree and 

Vor. I. Cc | condition, 


\ 
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libertà de ſudditi d ogni grado, e condizione, da quali 
i impetrano Bolle, Brevi, Reſcritti, ed alire Carte 
di fuori, e poſcia ſenza che vengano aſſoggettate alla 
reviſione, come preſcrivono le pubblicbe leggęgi, reftano 
talvolta eſeguite con deluſione di cos? ſaggi provedi- 
menti tendenti a mautencre la buona Diſciplina Ec- 
cigſtiaſtica, le conſuetudini ben introdotte, e la tran- 
quillita dello ſtato; fi é trovato in neceſſitd il Senato 
di rinovare, e confermare tutte le antiche leggi nel 


propaſito, e di Wee circolarmente Liaozalabile 


Mervanza. 

Seb bene il ⁊clo, ed il fal; erase che e > fate 
ſempre a cuore de Predeceſſori di V. S. Iuma, e diſ- 
tintamente quella, che ella conſerva verſo le coſe naſtre, 
e per Volſervanza de Statuti Canonici non abbino 


laſciato, che tanti diſordini fi avanzino in queſta ſua 
Dioceſt, non laſcia pero queſto Conſqglio, di renderle 


cio noto, che 1 7 e trovato apporturo provedere in queſta 
| materia, 


condition, by whom are obtained bulls, briefs, reſcripts, and 
other papers from abroad, and afterwards, without their be- 
ing ſubjected to a reviſal, as the public laws ordain ; they 
are ſometimes executed in violation of theſe wiſe proviſions, 
which tend to maintain a good eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, the 
cuſtoms that have been wiſely. eſtabliſhed, and the tranguil- 


lity of the ſtate; the ſenate has found itſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity to renew and confirm all the ancient laws made up- 


on this account, and to enjoin the inviolable e of 
them in all the countries round about. 


Although the zeal and filial attachment which your grace's 


5 predeceſſors have always had at heart, and particularly that 


which you have for us and ours, and for the obſervance of 
eccleſiaſtieal canons, hath not ſuffered ſo many diſorders to 
gain ground in this your dioceſe, this council notwithſtand- 
ing takes care to make known to you what meaſures it has 
found neceſſary to take upon this occaſion, being certain 
that your grace with 228 uſual rey and prudence will 2 — 

128 
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materia, ben certo, che ella colla pietd, e prudenxa 
ſua non laſcera di uniformarſi, e di ordinate dal canto 
ſuo &propri miniſtri la pontuale eſecuzione. 

Non dovra pertanto efſer” eſeguita alcuna Bolla, 
Breve, Reſcritto, Citazione, Monitorio, 6 Carta ge- 
neralmente di qualſiſia natura, che venga di fuori, ſe 
prima non ſara preſentata in Collegio per eſſer rixeduta, 
e litenziata, in pena di nullitd dell -eſecuzione, e di 
quel caſtigo, che meritaſse la qualita della contrafazione, | 
edi chi contrafaceſſe. 

Volendoſ poi mettere qualche conveniente confine 
all abuſo invalſo d impetrarſi ſconſigliatamente Brevi 
d'Indulgenze, e di Privilegi d Altari perpetui, o a 
tempo, ſenza che ſia offervata la debita economia, e 
diſerezione, onde ſuccede, che per il nat uſo fi dimi- 
muiſca piutoſto, che fi accreſca la divozione, e la rive- 
renza de Hedeli verſo queſte pregievoli ſpirituali 
grazie, ſara della Paſtoral cura di V. S. Reverendiſ. 
di far Japere ai Pievani, ed altri Superiori delle Chieſe, 
che 


fail to take proper Beens on your fide, and direct your 
officers to put them punctually in execution. 

Therefore no bull, brief, reſcript, citation, monitory, or 
paper of what nature ſoever, which comes from abroad, 
ſhall be executed till it is firſt preſented before the col- 
lege to be reviſed and licenced, upon pain of the execution's 
being null and void, and of that puniſhment which is in- 
curred by the quality of the tranſgreſſion and the tranſ- 
greſſor. . 

It being therefore neceſſary to put ſome proper ſtop to 
the prevailing abuſe of obtaining improperly briefs of in- 
dulgence, or privileges of the altar, either perpetual or for a 
time, without due œconomy and caution being obſerved; 
whence it comes to paſs, that through this pernicious cuſ- 
tom, devotion is rather diminiſhed than increaſed, as like- 
wiſe the reverence of the faithful for theſe valuable ſpiritual 
favours, it ſhall be the paſtoral care of your grace to make 
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che non ſaranno quindi in poi licenziati ſimili Brevi, 
fe non avra preceduto alla impetrazione de medeſimi 


una legale atteſtazione della Patriarcal ſua Cancelleria, 
che abbino queſti a ſervire di edificazione, e proſitto 


ſpirituale de? ſuoi Dioceſani. Nel rilaſciare le quali 
atteſtazioni, ben confida il Senato, che la di lei pru- 
denza non ſara per renderſi facile, ma ridurra la coſa 
a termini di convenienza, i quali ſalvino i Religiofi og- 
getti, che fi hanno in queſta deliberaxione. 
Per metter freno ancora alla licenziofita delle impe- 
trazioni, che ſpeſſo da ogni qualita indifferentemente di 
Perſene fi fanno in Curia ſenza I Economia preſcritta 
dalle laggi della Chieſa, e per lo più ſopra cauſe frivole, 
ed anche ſuppoſie ſenza neceſſita, overo utilitd della 
Cbieſa, onde derivano ſovente graviſſimi abuſi in delu- 
fone delle preſcrixioni Canoniche, ed in rilaſſazione 
del! Ecclefiaſtica Diſciplina, non ſara licenziato in 
avvenire alcun Breve, Reſcritto, 0 altra Carta prove- 
niente 


it known to the rectors and other pariſh prieſts, that hence- 
forward no ſuch briefs ſhall be licenced except the obtain- 
ing of the ſame be preceded by a legal atteſtation from the 
patriarch's office, that they are intended for the edification 
and ſpiritual advantage of his dioceſans. In allowing which 
atteſtations, the ſenate has good hopes that your grace will 
not be too indulgent, but will put the affair upon ſuch 2 
footing as may ſecure the religious objects of this delibera- 
tion. 

Farther to check this licentious obtaining of D 
which are often procured, at the court of Rome, by perſons 
of all qualities and denominations without the ceconomy 
preſcribed by the laws of the church, and, generally ſpeak- 
ing, for frivolous cauſes, and even ſuch as are ſuppoſed 
without neceflity or any adyantay to the church, rom 
whence there often ſpring grievous a = ay to the violation 0 of 
the canonical preſeriptions, and in relaxation of eccleſiaſi- | 
cal diſcipline ; for the furure licence ſhall not be granted to 

5 any 
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niente di fuori, che contenga diſpenſaxioni, o conceſſions 


di coſe, le quali conceder/i poſſano dalla di lei autorita 


a forza del us ſus ordinario, 4 diſpeſizione de Ca- 
noni, o di Privilegj. + 

Saranno pero eſclufi dal. Jenin quei Brevi, 
che veniſſero impetrati per. ordinazioni da farſi extra 
tempora, non ofſervati i debiti interſtizi, e prima degli 
anni ſtabiliti agli ordinandi da ſagri Canoni, eſſendo 
preſentemente pur troppo moltiplicats il numero de 
Sacerdoti, ſenza che ſene promuovano di eta immatura, 
onde non mai edificazione, ma ſovente ſuccede ſcandals 
4 Popoli.. _. 

Occorre ancora che le diſpenſe Matrimoniali della 
volgare idiota gente fingalarmente Simpetrano in Curia 
ſenza prima eſaminarſi la legitimitd de motivi, e delle 
cauſe per le quali ſi poſſano ottenere, onde ſpeſſe volte 
dopo aver per ciò incontrati diſpendj graviſſimi al po- 
vero, laro ſtato, trovano difficolia nell eſecuzione com- 


meſs 


any brief, reſeript, or other paper which comes from abroad, 
containing diſpenſations or conceſſions of things which may 
be granted by your grace's authority in virtue of your ordi- 


nary juriſdiction, the diſpoſition of the canons or of privi- 


leges. 

Thoſe briefs ſhall likewiſe be excluded from licence that 
are obtained for ordinations to be conferred extra tempora, 
without obſerving the due intervals, and before the years 
appointed by the ſacred canons, the number of prieſts 
being already multiplied too far, without thoſe of unripe 
years being promoted, whence, inſtead of ie chere 
often ariſes ſcandal to the people. 

Add to this, that the marriage diſpenſations of the low 
vulgar are obtained of the court of Rome in an extraordi- 
nary manner, without any previous inquiry being made into 
the lawfulneſs of the motives, and of the cauſes for which 
they may be obtained ; whence it often happens that after 
baying upon this account been at an expence, and almoſt 

3 inſupportable 
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meſſa agli Officiali delle Curie ordinarie, ed oppoſizioni 
inſuperabili, perche non fi verificano le cauſe eſpoſte, 
con perdita Inttuoſs del denaro per cid ſpeſo, e con ne- 
cefſita d incontrare nuovi diſpendji. Non ſard percid 
licenziata alcuna di tali Matrimoniali Diſpenſe, a cui, 
prima che venga impeirata, non fia preceduta una 
legale atteſtazione della di lei. Curia d' efferſi ben eſa- 
minate, e verificate coi metodi, e riguardi ſoliti ofſer- 


varſi ne reſpettivi cafi al tempo dell” eſecuzione le 
cauſe impellenti all' impetrazione ; nel che pure reſia 


eccitato il di lei zelo a far che in cid da proprj 


Miniſtri fi preſti opera fedele, per che in cid non ſegua 
abuſo contrario alla mente delle ceſtiiuziont della Chieſa, 
ed alle caritatevoli maſſime del Governo, o che poſſa 

riuſcire in aggravio de ſuoi Dioceſani. 
Eſſendo ftato proveduto dalle leggi noſtre che ſenza 
. licenza niuno poſſa impetrar Brevi per com. 
mutaxioni 


inſupportable to their poor and humble ſtation, they meet 
with difficulties in the execution committed to the officers 
of .the common courts, and inſurmountable oppoſitions, as 
the cauſes laid before the courts are not proved, and they 
loſe the money which they have ſpent upon that account, 
and are under a neceflity of being at expences ſtill more 
conſiderable. Therefore no ſuch matrimonial diſpenſations 
ſhall be licenced which are not, before they are obtained, 
preceded by a legal atteſtation of the court, that the cauſes 


| Which occaſioned them to be obtained, were before the time 
of the execution thoroughly examined and proved, with 


all the methods and precautions cuſtomary to be obſerved in 
the reſpective caſes ; and you are exhorted to ſhew your zeal 
in making your own "ſubſtitutes exert themſelves to the ut- 
moſt, that in this there may follow no abuſe contrary to the 
ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, and the benevolent 
maxims of government, or which may prove hurtful to 


your dioceſans. 


It being provided by our laws, that no body is to ee 
riefs 
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mutazioni delle ultime volontà, non ſara licenziata 
percid alcuna Carta di fuori per riduzioni di Meſſe, 
che veniſſe impetrata ſenza queſto eſenziale requifato, 
e ſenza il previo aſcolto degli Eredi di quelli, che aveſ- 
ſero erdinata la celebrazione, overo di chi aver poteſſe 
in dette Dijpoſiz Zioni titolo, overo intereſſe. 


E perche è arrivato alla pubblica notixia che contro 


le chiare uniformi, e riſolutiſſime diſpoſizioni de* ſagri 
Canont, e de ſteſi provedimenti publici la licenziofita 
de ſudditi continua con modi indiretti a procurarfi 
Bolle di rinunzie ad favorem, e Coadjutorie con 
futura ſucceſſione ne Benefizj loro tanto deteſtate da 
Paari della Chieſa, coſe tutte, che tornano in diminu- 
⁊ione del diritto de Collatori ordinarj, in notabili 
detrimento de ſudditi, ed in danno dello Stato per li 
moltiplici, e graviſſimi diſpendj col procutarſi conſi- 
mili convenzioni, e quelle diſpenſe che dalle leggi ſalu- 
tari, e dalla ſpedizione delle Bolle vanno inſeparabili; 
| e 


briefs for the commutation of teſtaments, therefore no 
foreign order for reducing of the number. of maſles 


ſhall be licenced, which is obtained without the eſſential re- 
quiſite, and without firſt obtaining the conſent of the heirs 
who had directed them to be celebrated, or of whoever 
might be really intereſted in the ſaid diſpoſitions. 

And becauſe it is come to the public knowledge, that con- 
trary to the clear, uniform, and fixed decifions of the ſa- 
cred canons and public regulations, the licentiouſneſs of 
ſubjects continues by indirect methods to procure bulls of 
renunciation ad favorem, and coadjutorial bulls, with future 
ſucceſſion to their benefices, ſo much deteſted by the fathers 
of the church; all which particulars prejudice the rights 
of the ordinary collators, greatly hurt the ſubject, and cauſe 
conſiderable loſs to the ſtate, through the many and grievous 
expences unavoidable in procuring ſuch bargains, and thoſe 
expences which are inſeparable from ſalutary laws and the 


A of bulls ;_ it is therefore ordained, that, for the 
"4 SS future, 
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ii è pero ſtabilito, che in avvenire non ſia lecito a qual 
2 ſa Ecclefiaſtico del Dominio noſtro di far altre rinun- 
zie de proprj beneſiqj poſti entro le publiche Dizioni 
che quelle permeſſe dai Canoni della Chieſa e dai Con- 
cilj predetti, e che non ſia permijo di far de mede- 
fimi nella Curia Romana rinunzia ad favorem, overa 
impetrar Bolle di condjutorie, con futura ſucceſſione 
ſotto qualunque preteſto, in pena a ci traſgrediſſe di 
conveniente correzione ſecondo la qualita delle Perſone, 
e della contrafazione. | 
E ſe qualche particolar caſo meriters eccezione, 
cid non ſara altrimente lecito di poter fanſi, che 
prima fi abbia ottenuta publica licenza di non eſſer 
conceſſa, ſe non che colle riſtrettezze e formalita decre- 
tate, e previe le di lei atteſtazioni, e de ſuoi ſucceſ- 
i.. | 
Reſta in fine eccitato il di lei zelo di ordinare a 
Miniſtri della propria Concellaria una diſtinta, e giu- 
rata nota in cui reſiano epilogate in Catalogo tutte 
le 


future, it ſhall not be lawful for any eccleſiaſtic to make 
any other renunciations of their own benefices which 
belong to this fate, except thoſe that are permitted by the 
canons of the church, and by the councils aforeſaid, and 
that it ſhall not be lawful to make of the ſame a renuncia- 
tion ad favorem in the Roman court, or obtain coadjutorial 
bulls with a right to future ſucceſſion upon any pretext 
whatever, upon pain of a puniſhment adequate- to the crime 
and ſuited to the quality of the offender, being inflited 
upon whoever tranſgreſſes. 

And if any particular cafe ſhould deſerve to be excepted, 
this ſhall not be lawful, unleſs public licence is firſt obtained, 
ſhewing it has not been granted but with the reſtrictions and 
formalities cuſtomary upon ſuch occaſions, and with the pre- 
vious atteſtations of your grace and your ſucceſſors. 

Finally your grace is requeſted to orderthe ſecretaries of your 
own office to draw up a particular and ſworn memorandum, 
p ; ) containing 


EP EEND EE. a 
le Bolle, Brevi, e Reſcritti d'Indulgenze, Conceſſions, 
Diſpenſe, Privileg, Rinunzie, e Coadjutorie, che 
dalla detta di lei Curia, ed Offiziali per il Corſo di 
queſto ultimo Decennio foſſero ftate eſeguite, facendovi 
aggiungere a detta nota la diſtinta taſſa delle ſpeſe 
per quelle occorſe, e ſolite pagarſ tanto nella Romana 
Curia, quanto nella propria, ben intendendoſ con 
queſco Magiſtrato ai ſopra Monaſterj, per farctls 
pervenire con ſollecitudine. 

Abbiamo di tutto queſio voluto, che ella ne reſts 
inteſa per quella giuſta confidenza, che hd il Senato, 
che vorra congiungere opera della ſua connaturale 
pietd, e prudenza alle religioſe intenzioni del Govern, 
onde ſempre piu meritarſi la pubblica eftimazione, e 
gradimento. 
ö DECRZE TO 


containing a compendious catalogue of all the bulls, briefs, 


and reſcripts of indulgences, conceſſions, diſpenſations, pri- 
vileges, renunciations, and coadjutorial bulls, that have been 
executed in your graces's ſaid court, and by your officers, 
during the laſt ten years, cauſing to be ſubjoined to the ſaid 
memorandum a diſtinct account of the expences occaſioned by 
them, and which it was cuſtomary to pay, as well in the 
Roman court as your own, including alſo. the monaſteries, in 
order to have ſuch memorandum ſpeedily ſent us. 

We have thought proper to infinuate this to your grace, 
through the juſt confidence of the ſenate, that you will join 
the aſſiſtance of your innate piety and prudence to the religi- 
ous intentions of the government, which will make you 


fill more deſerving of the public eſteem and benevolence. 
DECREE 
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being the intention of his ſerene highneſs the doge, that all 


. laws of which every Chriſtian Prince is defender. 
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D E C R EZ T0 
Del Gran Conſiglio di Venezia, 


7 Sett. 1754. 


& DA queſto d in avvyenire fia eſpreſſamente 

« vietato a qualunque ſuddito di ricorrere a Roma per 
ce qualſivoglia ſorta di diſpenſe, che non ſi poſſano ot- 
«. texere dall Ordinario, e che in ogni caſo di dover 
« ricorrere, fi abbia da fare, ma per la via dell' Or- 
«< dinario, ſenza ſpeſa alcuna, intendendo il Principe 
et FSerenifſimo, che ogni uno abbia a conformarſi al 
ic Concilio di Trento, alli Decreti, e Bolle Pontificie, 
« /enza ef iggere diſpenſe dalle accettate Leggi, delle 
« auali 110 Principe Criſtiano e mantenitore. 
P R 7 MA 


D E C R E E 
Vibe great council of Venice. 
7 September, 1759. 


FROM this day forward every ſubje& is expreſsly for- 
bidden to apply to Rome for any diſpenſation of any ſort, 
which cannot be obtained from the ordinary; and in 
every caſe, in which application is to be made, it ſhould be 
made by the ordinary, and without any ſort of expence, it 


ſhall conform to the council of Trent, to the decrees and 
ntifical bulls, without exacting diſpenſarions from the re- 
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PRIMA LETTERA 
Scritta dal Papa Clemente. XIII. alla Repubblica. 
APPENA inalzati dalla Providenza det Sig- 


nore, ſen; alcun merito, ed opera noſtra, in tempi 
tanto miſeri, e calamitofi al ſupremo Governo della 
Chieſa, rivolgiamo il penſiero, e lo ſguardo verſo 
Voſtra Serenitd, come degno, ed illuſtre Capo di una 
Repubblica, che abbiamo fin' ora, per il naſtro naſci- 
mento, ofervata per noſtra ailettiſſima Madre, e che 
ameremo da qui innanzi per il grado in cui fiam coſti- 
tuiti, di Padre di tutti i fedeli, come noſtra cariſima 
Aglia, partecipandole con queſta lettera, ſcritta di 
pugna, queſto inaſpettato noſtro ſucceſſo. 

Siamo pers ricolmi di una giuſta fiducia, ch efſendo 
la mede/ima intereſſata a procurare, che il noſtro Reg- 
gimento ri:ſca a lei di gloria, e di utilita alla Chieſa, 

vorra 


Y 
Written by pope Clement XIII. to the republic, 


SCARCE raiſed by divine providence, without any 
merit or efforts of our own, in times of ſuch diſtreſs and 
calamity, to the ſupreme government of the church, we turn 
our thoughts and conſiderations to your ſerene highneſs, as 
the worthy and illuſtrious head of a republic, which we have 
hitherto, on account of our birth, reſpected as our beloved 
mother, and which we ſhall henceforward love, on account 
of the ſtation in which we are placed, of father of all the 
faithful, as our deareſt daughter, communicating to you 
with this letter written with our hand this our unexpected 
ſucceſs. N 

We are therefore full of juſt confidence that the republic, 
being intereſted to render our government glorious to her, 
and advantageous to the church, will aſſiſt us with her 

| powerful 


F 
vorrà aſſiſterci colla efficacia delle ſue oraxioni, e colla 
Saviezza de ſuoi Conſigli, ed incominciare ancora @ 
felicttarne, com' eraſi git principiato con queſta S. Sede, 
dandoci il tempo, ed i mezzi di potervi ulteriormente 
travagliare, com eraſi gia incominciato dal wſtro 
Predeceſſore; ne porgiamo, a queſto fine, a Voſtra 
Serenita le piu fervoreſe preghrere, aſſicurandola, che, 
ficcome ci farebbe di un ſommo contents, che la noſtra 
amatiſſima Patria daſſe agli altri Principi Cattolici 
queſto pio, e generoſo eſempio di filiale deferenza alle 
giuſte Hanxe del Vicario di Criſto, cos darebbe ancora 
2 noi motivo di approfittarci, maggiormente della dig- 
ui Pontificia, per promuovere le ſu? convenienze, e 
per implorare in grado di ſommo Sacerdote dal motor 
d"ogni bene, a Voſtra Serenita, alia Repubblica, ed 
alli ſuoi Dominj agu incremento di gloria, e di felicitd. 
Intanto non laſceremo di ringraziarla per la parte, 
che il Cardinale Delfino, per far coſa grata, come non 


dubitiamo a Voſtra Sereniid, ed alla Repubblica, ha 
'preſo 

powerful prayers, and with the wiſdom of her councils, and 
begin to make us happy, as ſhe has already begun with this 
Holy See, giving us the time and means to labour farther for 
thĩs purpoſe, as our predeceſſor had opened the way; we for this 
end prefer to your ſerene highneſs our moſt fervent prayers, 
aſſuring you that as it would be the higheſt ſatisfaction to 
us, that our beloved country ſhould give other catholic 
princes this pious and generous example of filial deference 
to the juſt ſolicitations of the vicar of Chriſt, ſo it would 
furniſh us with a motive to avail ourſelves the more of our pon- 
tifical dignity, in order to promote the intereſts of the repub- 
lic, and to implore, in quality of chief pontiff, that the giver 
of all good would beſtow upon your ſerene highneſs, upon 
the republic, and upon its territories, all ſorts of glory 
and felicity. At the ſame time, we return thanks to your 
— highneſs for the part which cardinal Delfino, in com- 
nee, as we OE it for eee 6 Fas! ſerene highneſs 


and 4 


AFP NEN DHX 
preſo inſieme coll Ambaſciatore per la noſtra Eſalta- 
zone, e per ultimo le diamo coll intimo del noftro 
cuore ¶ Appoſtolica Benedizione. 

and to the republic, has taken, in conjunction with the am- 


baſſador, to promote our exaltation; and finally we heartily 
give your ſerene highneſs our apoſtolical benediction. 


1 a ac. 


VENEZ 14 


— 


5 Agoſto 1758. 

"EL. Papa nella prima Lettera qua ſcritta non ha 
oltrepaſſato i termini d'un ordinario, e piu toſto dimi- 
nuito complimento. Ha poi ſconfinato nell entrare in 
materia pur troppo moleſta, ma con un accorta con- 
neffione : cio che ha fatto con eſpreſſioni, che non 
ammettono interpretaxioni, e che e e e bandi ＋ 
cono ogni lufing a. 

Fu appreſa la coſa comunemente cos, come 0 
vai, e fu ſeriamente trattata nel ceto pitt riſpettabile. 
Se il ſentimento de pin ſaggi prevaleva, il colpo era 
belliſſimo, e coteſta Cor orte ene ſorpreſa, e legata da 

= 

Are v N 1 & B. 

1 Auteſ 5, 1758. 
THE, pope in the firſt of theſe letters has not paſſed the 
bounds, of an ordinary and moderate compliment, He has 
afterwards paſſed the due bounds, in entering upon a perplex- 
ing ſubj ect but with an ingenious connexion: this he has 
done with expreſſions which do nat admit of rr. 0 
and which, exclude and baniſh all flattery. DOR +3 id dn 
The thing was; generally underſtood ag iu mould dez and 
was treated ſerionſſyi in the moſt reſpectful aſſembly oſ the late: 
If the opinion of the wiſeſt prevailed,: the ſtruke wauld have 
been 2 glorious one, and that court remained furprized and 
convicted 


298 APOL END ELL 
una volontaria condonazione per cui ſarebbeft ſepolta 
ogni conteſa, e ſchivata la odioſa interpoſizione delle 


corti eſtere. Ma poiche nelle adunanze, ove ff delibera 


— 


2 


con pluralitd di ſuffragj, le palle fi contano, e non ſi 
peſano; percid i Giavani ofpoſitori la vinſero colla 


propoſta della ſoſpenſione di quattro meſs. 


Oggi fi rinuova lo ſquittinio, che ſara lungbiſſons, 
e ſe tale ſara, non fi conchiuderd nulla: qui non vi 
ſono menti ne coſtienze , ma nel corpo Civile, niente- 
meno che net naturale, per ſane che ſiano le parti 
nobili, la contaminazione può naſcere dalle parti men 
nobili. Perciò quanto a me nulla affatto ſpero di 
buono : tanto: piu abe nelle conteſe di due Domini con- 
termini, tra quali la rivalitd uni verſale è innatæ, e 
perpetua, vi verge aggiunte nella preſente providenza 
le gare paeſane, 'che fono piu pericoloſe dell' eſterne. 
. Una Caſa nuova, ſtimata per la incomparabile ſuu 


8 PRI invidiata eee or le ſterminate ſue 


richezze, 


convified by a voluntary pardon, 8 erery conteſt 


would have been buried, and the odious interpoſition of 
foreign courts would have been avoided. But as in aſſem- 
blies, where deliberations are determined by a plurality of 
votes, the ballotting bulls are reckoned and not weighed, 
the young men who oppoſed the wiſeſt opinion, prevailed by 
propoſing a' ſuſpenſion of four months. 

To day the ſcrutiny is renewed, which will be very long, 
and if it ſhould' prove ſo, nothing will be concluded: here 
are neither minds nor conſciences; but in the body poli- 
tic, juſt as in the natural, however ſound the noble 
parts may be, eo tagion may ſpread from the leſs noble. 
Therefore I, for ' / ſhare, hope for no good: and the more, 
as, in the conteſts of two neighbouring regions, between 
which there is an innate, general and laſting rivalſhip, I ſee 
joined in the preſent diſpute the quarrels" of fellow citizens, 
which are more dangerous than foreign broils. 

A ͤ new * eſtermed on account of its extraordinary 
| probity, 


A PF'P E NN: DB 1: 6 a 
riebexze, portata repentinamente al Soglio, in tante 
tefte pieniſſime di pregiudizy, oltre ogni credere ha ecci- 
tato rancore, anzi che no, Il commune actlama, i 
giuſti e i ſaggi godono, e tripudiano; il mal fer- 
mento vorrebbe contaminare la Maſſa. 

Fa foordire, Signor mio caro, aver veduta queſta 
Caſa in men di cinque anni comprare un Palazzo im- 
perfetto Sd, ma di belliſima Architettura, nel poſto 
Piiz nobile, e prit delizioſo del Canal grande, e compirlo 


colla fteſſa fimetria ; di poi fare un Matrimonio' colla 


gran Caſa - Savorniano. e ſpendere aſſai pitt. di cento 


mila Ducati appreſſo fare le feſte della eſaltazione 


del Papa: immediat quelle di Procuratore di 
S. Marco; poco dopo il} funeral della Madre; queſto 
praſſimo Ottobre Tentrata di Procuratore, e ird poco, 


come fi ſpera, quella del Figliuolo Cardinale, non ſole 


ſenza battere alla porta di alcuno, nt ſenza levar il 
danaro che ba nei pubblici depaſiti in copia ſorpren- 

| | dente, 
probity, equally envied for its immenſe wealth, raiſed all 


on a ſudden to the throne, has in ſo many minds filled with 
prejudices raiſed much rancour. The vulgar ſhout, the 


good and wiſe -rejoice and — the bad leaven would 


infe& the whole maſs, 

It aſtoniſhes me, my dear fir, to FIEM ſeen this family, 
in leſs than five years, buy a palace, which indeed was not 
compleatly finiſhed, but the architecture of which was ad- 
mirable, in the moſt noble and delicious ſituation, and finiſh 
it with the utmoſt ſymetry, afterwards marry into the great 
Savonian family, and ſpend above a hundred thouſand du- 
cats: next celebrate the feſtival of the pope's exaltation : 
immediately afterwards that of procurator of St. Mark; 
ſoon after the mother's funeral: the laſt October, the entry 
of the procurator, and in a ſhort time, it is to be hoped, that 
of the cardinal: not only without applying to any body for 
aſſiſtance, or without breaking in upon the ſums depoſited 
a 5 public funds in great abundance, but even without 
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dente, ma ſenza uſcir at Caſa. Un * ti queſta 
forte fatto con tanta map niſicenza, e con tanta indiffe- 
renza, e con lania pacatezza, ha meritato lo ſtordi- 
mento di tutti, e con eſſo la invidia di molti: coſe. 
tutte repugnanti a quella Equanimitd, che vorrebbeji. 
in tutti Per appianare n ' featrofita. 

Ma cid. che mi crucia e il rammentarmi di quel. 
che in altro tempo narrommi il Serenifſimo Grimani, 
il quale eſſendo Ambaſciatore in Inghilterra, eble un 
giorno il coraggio d'interppellare uno de principali di 
quel Miniſtero coſa mai aveſſe fatto di male il vivente 
Re Jacopo? à cui fu riſpoſto. Il ſuo male ſta, che 
egli nulla di male ba fatto. a noi, ma noi ne habbiamo, 
fatto. troppo a lui. 

Chi ſiede ora le ſa tutte, nc ha di -imulato punto col . 
filenzio. La Caſa qui non poſſiede che un Palazzo ed 
una Villa. Jeri perd avendo diſcorſo col Procuratore 
Emo, mi alſicurò di ſapere che il fratello del Papa 
abbia ſottoſcritto un trattato di ok di una tenuta 

del 


ſtepping out 7 its own 1 ſphere. An expence of 
this ſort, made with ſuch munificence, with ſuch indifference 
and eaſe, has juſtly aſtoniſhed all, and excited the envy of 
many; ſuck circumſtances being repugnant to that equanimity 
required in all to remove every dificulty. | 

But what gives me pain is to recolle& what, was once 
told me by the moſt ſerene Grimani, who, being ambaſſador 
in England, had one day the courage to aſk one of the chief 
_ perſons in the miniſtry of that kingdom, what wrong 
their preſent king James had ever done ? who received this 
anſwer : His misfortune is that he never did us any wrong, 
but we have done him too much. 

He that fits at prefent upon the papal throne knows all 
| this, and has concealed nothing of it by ſilence. The fa- 
mily is here. poſſeſſed only of a palace and a houſe. But 
happening yeſterday to have ſome converſation with the 
agent Emo, he aſſured me he. was well informed that 

the 
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del valore di 200 e pil mila Ducati prima di partire 
per la Villa nel Giugno paſſato. Non 3d decidere ſe 
Paveſſe fatta dopo il fauſtiſtiſimo Giorno del 6. di 
Luglio. Vi dico ora alle curte che qui nulla affatto fi 
opera di buono da coteſta banda, riputandofi il Papa 
non pure per aiſappaſſorato, ma pofitivamente per 
avverſo, e diſguſtato, e cow effi dicono ad alta voce: 
Romano, Romano, Romano. 


the pope's brother had figned a treaty of purchaſe, of a 
farm worth above two hundred .thouſand ducats, before he 
ſet out for the city in laſt June. I cannot be poſitive whe- 
ther he did it after the glorious 6th of July. Here I muſt 
tell you, under hand, that nothing good is done upon that 
quarter, the pope being conſidered not as a diſpaſſonate | 
man, but as abſolutely averſe and diſguſted, and as it is 
loudly IDE a Nel, a e a Roman. 
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| C 0 P I * 
Della Ducale venuta da Venezia a N. S. Clemente 
XIII. 


Sanctiſſimo in Chriſto Patri, & D. Clementi XIII. 
digne, Dei Providentia Sacroſanctæ Romanæ, 
& univerſalis Eccleſiæ ſummo Pontifici, Fran- 
ciſcus Lauredanus Dei gratia Dux Venetia- 


rum. 
ME NMT RN E con molta riflaſione da noi verſa- 
vaſi ſopra l'eſpreſſioni, che nell anʒi paſſata ſettimana 


l OT | 
8 
; of the doge's letter which was ſent from Venice to pope Cle- 
ment XIII. 4 


To the moſt holy father in Chriſt and God, Clement XIII. 

deſervedly raiſed by divine providence to be chief pontif 
of the holy Roman catholic church, Francis Lauredano, by 
the grace of God doge of Venice, ſends health, _ 


WHILST we profoundly reflected upon the repreſenta- 
tions made to us laſt week, by our ambaſſador cavalier 


Vor. I, D d Correr, 


402 LF END: X 
I ambaſciator noſtro Cavaliere Correr ci rappreſents 
uſcite dalla Santita Voſtra, le quali maſtravano I effi- 
cace ſuo deſiderio, che ſi poneſſe fine alle inſorte diffe- 
renze col ritiro del decreto del 7 Sett. 1754, giunſe il 
pregiatiſſimo foglio di Voſtra Santita. Vi abbiamo lu- 
cidamente riconoſciuto il Carattere retto, ed ingenuo 
della Santita Voſtra, la quale, come Capo della Chieſa 
riconoſce la facoltd Legiſlativa nata colla Repubblica, 
ſempre da eſſa eſercitata, ſpiegandaſi Voſtra Beatudine 
iſteſſa, che qualora ſuccedeſſe per libera autorita del 
Senato il ritiro del decreto 7 Sett. 1754. cis non pus, 
ne potra mai recare veruna lefione alla Poteſta neſtra 
Legiflativa. Cid premeſſo Voſtra Santita ci richiede 
con ſenſi teneri, ed affettucfi, come una grazia da ſuoi 
attaccatiſſimi ſigli, il ritiro del ſuddetto decreto: Per- 
cid eſſendo noi aſſicurati in punto cos? eſſenziale, atti- 
nente alle Leggi, e alle conſuetudini noſtre, ci trovi- 
amo in grado di dirle, di avere in queſt oggi ritirato 
| il 


Correr, from your holineſs, ſetting forth your earneſt deſire that 
an end ſhould be put to the differences by repealing the decree 
of Sep. 7, 1754, your holineſs's much eſteemed letter arrived. 
In it we have plainly diſcovered the upright and ingenu- 
ous character of your holineſs, who as head of the church, 
muſt acknowledge the legiſlative power coeval with the re- 
publick, which was always exerciſed by her; your holineſs 
explaining yourſelf, that whenever the-decree of September 
7, 1754, ſhould be repealed by the ſenate's authority, 
this neither can nor ever will in any manner impair or in- 
jure our legiſlative power. This being premiſed, your holi- 
| neſs requeſts us in the moſt tender and affecting manner, as 
a favour and inſtance of duty in your moſt devoted ſons, to 
repeal the faid decree: therefore having received ſecurity 
with regard to a point ſo eſſential, relative to our laws and 
cuſtoms, we at preſent have it in our power to inform you 
that we have to day repealed that decree of the 7th of, Sep- 

*; | tember, 


APPENDLS as 


il Decreto 7 Sett. 1754. colle carte, ch ebbero a queſto © 
relazione. Benigniſſimo Padre, ſia queſto un indubte 
tato Centraſſegno della continuazione del nojtro ſommo 
giubbilo per vedere la Santita Voſtra noſtro Concitta- 
dino per i ſegnalati meriti ſuoi, ed egregie virtudi eſal- 
tato al ſupremo Governo della Chieſa : per quello poi 
ſia alle di lei eſpreſſioni tanto generoſe, e cordiali verſo 
la Patria ſua, non abbi..mo che a dichiararle il naſtro 
pieniſſimo riconoſcimento, ſicuri ch'ella ci riguardera 
ſempre nel ſuo inſigne Pontificato, come prediletti ſuoi 
gli; e mentre che imploriamo dalla Beatitudine veſtra 
Pappeſtolica Benedigione, con filiale oſſeguioſo riſpetta 
ci umiliamo al bacio del ſuo Santifſimo Piede. 


Datum in naſtro Ducali Palatio die 12 Auguſti 
indictione 6. 1758. 


N. N. Segretario. 


tember, 1754, with the papers relative thereto. Moſt bene- 
volent father, let this be an unqueſtionable proof of our 
Joy, at ſeeing your holineſs, our countryman, raiſed by 
your fignal merit and uncommon virtues to the higheſt place 
in the church; then with regard to what relates to your 

holineſs's generous and cordial expreſſions concerning your 
native country, we can only expreſs to you our warm ſenſe 
of gratitude, being certain that your holineſs will always 
confider us in your illuſtrious pontificate as your beloved 
ſons ; and whilſt we implore your holineſs's apoſtolical be- 
nediction, we with profound and filial reſpe& bend to kiſs 


your holineſs? foot. 
Given at our ducal palace on the 12th of Auguſt, in« 


diction 6, 1758, | 
' N. N. Secretary. 
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AN PAECADLI 


Ai Rettori Principali della Terra ferma, Capi 


« di Provincia, ed alli Proviſori Generali di 
Mare, e di Dalmazia, e Albania, ed al Po- 
« deſta, e Capitano di Capo d' Iſtria. 

* | 12 Agoſto 1758, 
CON le Ducali 15 Luglio decorſo notificammo 


avere il Senato per aito ſuo ſpontaneo prorogata la ſoſ- 


penſione del Decreto 7 Sett. 1754, e cid per manifeſ- 
tare Peſultanza noſtra per Peſaltazione al ſommo Go- 
verno della Chieſa di un noſtro Concittadino ; avendoci 
percis la Beatitudine ſua paleſati gli efficaciſſimi deſi- 
derj, perche il decreto iſteſſo per ſpontanea noſtra au- 
toritd foſſe retirato; vi concorſe anche in queſto giorno 
il Senato, deſideroſo di dar ſempre continuata teſtimo- 


nianza della propria venerazione verſo la di lui Sagra 


Perſona. 
At the PREGADI HALL. 


To the chief governors of the continent, the heads of pro- 
vinces and the general purveyors for the ſea, Dalmatia, 
and Albania, and to the Podeſta and captain of the Cape 
of Iſtria. 


Auguſt 12, 1758. 


BY our ducal letters of the 15th of July laſt, we inti- 
mated that the ſenate had by its ſpontaneous act prorogued 
the ſuſpenſion of tlie decree of the of September 1754, and this 
to ſhew our joy at the exhaltation of one of our countrymen 
to the higheſt dignity in the church; his holineſs having 
diſcovered to us a ſtrong deſire that-the decree itſelf ſhould 
be repealed by our ſpontaneous authority ; the ſenate con- 
eurted, with the ſupreme pontif, being defirous of giving a con- 
ſtant teſtimony of their high veneration for his ſacred perſon. 

| | We 
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Perſona. Vi commettiamo percis di render nota queſta 
noſtra deliberazione a coteſta Curia Veſcovile, ed alle 
Comunitd Religioſe alla vaſtra rappreſentanza ſoggette, 
riſpedendofi le ducali alle medeſime ſcritte, e di unirci 
gli ordini circolari, che ſaranno ſtati rilaſciati. Av- 
rete poi ad invigilare, e renderne parimente avvertita 
la Curia e Comunita ſuddetta, acciò ogn'uno abbia con 
eſattezza ad attenerfi alla eſecuzione delle Leggi noſtre 
precedenti al Decreto 7 Sett. 1754. TIES 


We therefore recommend it to you to make this reſolution 
of ours known to that eccleſiaſtical court, and to the religi- - 
ous communities ſubje&t to your juriſdiftion, diſpatching 
likewiſe the ducal letters written to the ſame, and joining 
to them the circular orders which happen to be left behind. 
You muſt then watch attentively and apprize both the 
court and community aforeſaid, that all may with exactneſa 
attend to the execution of our laws previous to the decree of 


December 7, 1754. 


— 
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\SECONDA LETTERA 
Di Clemente XIII. alla Repubblica di Venezia. 


wo 


UAL E, e quanta fia ftata la naſtra Conſola- 
zione, allorche dal Cavaliere Pietro Correr, Ambaſ- 
ciatore, ci fu recato Paggradevole riſcontro della pron- 
tezza, colla quale il Senato è concorſo ad incontrare le 


naſtre 
SECOND LETTER 
Of Clement XIII. to the repulic of Venice. 


HOW great our ſatisfaction was when we received from 
the cavalier Petter Correr, your ambaſſador, the acceptable 
information of the readineſs with which the ſenate con- 
curred in giving us ſatisfaction, and ſeconding the urgent 
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noſtre ſoddisfazioni, ea ſecondare le iſtanze, che gli 
avevamo fatie di ritirare prontamente il Decreto del 
7 Sett. 1754. come abbiamo riconoſciuto, e dalla Let- 
tera di Vaſtra Serenitd, chegli ci ha conſegnata, e 
dagli ordini relativi, teſto ſpediti ai Pubblici rappre- 
ſenteniiz ci conviene di confeſſare non aver noi ma- 
niera di ben ſpiegario, onde voi dilettifſimi figh, conce- 
pire ne poſjiate adeguatamente la noſtra eſultanza. 
Vi diremo e&fjcre ftati noi ſorpreſi da una tenerezza 
gr nde, che non abbiamo potuto trattenerla tutta 
in noi ſteſſi, ſenza d ria a conoſcere colle lagrime, che 
abbicmo creduto ben tributare al compimento glo- 
rioſo di un affare, che nou poteva non efſere di 
ſemma noſtra premura. Dopo di aver pertanto umi- 
liate a Dio Signore, che col divino ſuo lume ha reſi 
facili, e prenti i voſtri Cuori alle circoſtanze ed alle 
rimeſtranze del ſuo Vicario in Terra, voſtro Concitta- 
dino, le pitt divete grazie, non dobbiamo laſciare di 
contefiarvi la naſtra pit ſincera riconoſcenza per Pil- 

luſtre 


requeſt we made then to repeal quickly the deeree of the 
th of September 1754, as we have diſcovered both by the 
letter which your ſerene highneſs has ſent us, and the orders 
relative to it immediately diſpatched to the public magi- 
{:rates ; we muſt acknowledge that it is not in our power to 
expreſs ourſelves upon the occaſion in ſuch a manner, that 
you our beloved ſons may be able to form an adequate con- 
ception of our joy. We muſt tell you then, that our feel- 
ings were ſo affecting, that we could hardly contain our- 
ſelves, but were compelled to witneſs them by our tears, 
which we thought ourſelves in duty bound to pay upon the 
glorious conſummation of an affair which gave us the higheſt 
concern, Therefore after having returned thanks to the 
Almighty, that by his divine light has rendered your hearts 
prone to comply with the circumſtances and remonſtrances 
of his vicegerent upon earth, your countryman, we muſt not 
Locale to intimate to you our cen acknowledgmeht for 
the 
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luſtre teſtimonio, per il coſpicuo eſempio, che dato avete 
al Mondo tutto Cattolico, delPoſſequio, che profeſſate 
alla Santa Sede, che tramandato in voi dai Voſtri Mag- 
giort, reſiſi cotanto benemeriti per memorandi egregi 
fatti, vive tuttavia, e viverd ſempre negli animi 
voſtri ; e di quel particolare attaccamento, ch eſſendo 
il Carattere ſpecioſo, con cui Pinclita voſtra Repub- 
blica riguarda i ſuoi figli, Pavete ora fi manifeſta- 
mente dato a conoſcere verſo di noi, voſtro figlio 
inſieme, e voſtro Padre. Che ſe a tali rifleſſi tanto 2 
ftalo il voſtro gradimento, non ſara punto inferiore la 
noſtra riconoſcenza, e noſtro ſara il penſiero di darvene 
covincenti riprove, e quelle appunto, che da noi, come 
da grato Cittadino potete ſperare a gloria, ed utilita 
della comune diletta Patria. Tale fi è la naſtra diſpo- 
ſiZione, e tali in progreſſo ſaranno gli effeiti : In pegno 
di che alla Serenitù voſtra, e ai noſtri dilettiſimi figh, 
e Concittadini coi pit teneri ſenſi di paterno amore 
diamo Þ Appoſtolica Benedizione. 

the illuſtrious teſtimony, for the ſhining example which 
you have given the whole catholic world of the obedience 
which you profeſs to the Holy Sce, tranſmitted to you by 
your anceſtors, who ſignalized themſelves to ſuch a degree, 
by great and illuſtrious deeds, the memory of which lives 
and ſhall live in your minds; and of that particular attach- 
ment which your illuſtrious republick is accuſtomed to ſhew 
to its ſons, and which you have, in ſo conſpicuous a man- 
ner ſhewed us at once your ſon and your father. If you are 
pleaſed with theſe conſiderations, our gratitude ſhall not be 
inferior, and it ſhall be our care to give you convincing 
proofs of it, and ſuch proofs as you may expect from us 
as a grateful countryman, which may turn to the glory 
and utility of our beloved country. Such is our diſpo- 
fition, and ſuch in time ſhall prove the effects of it: in 
token of which we give your ſerene highneſs, and our be- 
loved ſons and countrymen our apoſtolical benediction, with 
the moſt tender ſenſe of paternal affection. 


End of the papers relative to ihe article of Venice, 
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PANE A 1 
T 
DEL SERAPHICO PAD RE 
S AN.. FRANCE SMO 
Fer recitarſi nel giorno feſtivo deꝰ ſuoi natalitii, 


nel coſpicuo convento 


DELLE ILLUSTRISSIME SIGNORE MADRI 


DI SAN LORENZO 
Di Venetia: 
Dal Reverendiſſimo Padre 
FRANCESCO'DA S. AUGUSTINO MACEDO, 


De Minori Obſervanti, 
Lettor giubilato del ſuo ordine, Publico di Padova, e Cittas 
dino di Venetia. 


THE 
SACRED PANEG-IRIC 
OF THE SERAPHIC FATHER 
SAINT FRANGES 
ſpoken upon the anniverſary of his birth-day, in 
the renowned Convent | 


OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS NUNS 


OF SAINT LAWRENCE 
OF VENICE: 


By the moſt reverend Father 
FRANCESCO DA S. AUGUSTINO MACEDO, 


One of the Minor Obſervants, 
Jubilee Reader to his own Order, Public Reader of Padua, 
and Citizen of Venice, 
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Lo ſpecchio vicendevole (cioè paragone) tri 
S. Lorenzo, e S, F ranceſco. 


Dedicato all' illuſtriſf. Signora 


ELENA LUCRE TIA 
CORN ARA PISCOPIA, 
Minerva Veneta, e miracolo litterario de? tempi noſtri. 


nn 
Typis & Impenſis IAO IDE CADORIN IS, 
M DC LXXV. 


Superiorum Permiſſu. 


ARGUME N T, 


| The comparative glaſs, or parallel between St. 
| 2 Lawrence and St. Francis. 


1 Dedicated to the tt a 
HELENA LUCRETIA 
," CORNARA PISCOPTA, 
The Venetian Minerva, and literary miracle of our age. 


PADUA, 


Printed for JAMES DE CODORINIS. 
MDCLXXV. 


Superiorum Permiſſu. 
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ILLUSTRISSIMA SIGNORA, 


Signora, e padrona Colendaifſ. 


HAVEN P O io per gran fortuna ritrovata 
queſta perla peregrina in Conchigha Italiana, non 
potevo. dedicarla che a V. S. IIluſtriſſ. Aurora ge- 
nitrice di ſimili perle pretioſe d'ingegno, e dottrina: 
Ella deve riceverla non frà lagrime benche celeſti, 
ma con riſi piacevoli di godimento, e gradimento; 
gia che conoſce la valuta di queſta forte di gioie, 
eſſendo vivo teſauro di tante pretioſe quante iddio 
ne ha depoſitate nell' anima di V. S. IIluſtriſſima. 
So ben io la ſtima vicendevole fra tutti due: Pau- 

| tore 


— 


DDI 0. 


Met reſpe2able lady and patroneſi, 


HAVING by great good fortune found this foreign pearl in 
an Italian hell, I could think of nobody to dedicate it to but your 


ladyſhip, the prolific Aurora of ſuch pearls of genius ana learning : 
you ſhould receive it not with tears though celeſtial, but with 
ſmiles of ſatisfaction and pleaſure; as yon now the value of 
jewels of this nature, being a living treaſure of ſo many precious 
gems, which the almighty hath depofited in your generous ſoul. 
1 am well acquainted with the reciprocal efteem, that ſubſifts be- 


tween both, the author who adores your ladyſbip's unparallel a 
virtue 7 
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tore ch adora Pimpareggiabili di lei virtd, & ella 
che ammira Vincomparabili dell' autore, ad ambi- 
due ſtimo fare ſervigio. Comandi V. S. Illuſtriſſi- 
ma all' autore vada continuando queſto ſtudio, ac- 
cioche arricchiſca i Pergami Venetiani, e non du- 
biti, che ſarà ſervita, eſſendo egli prontiſſimo ad 
obbedire alli cenni, non che comandi di V. S. 

Illuſtriſſima. Finiſco con un r inchino 
profeſſandomi 


Di V. S. IIluſtriſſima, 
Deovtiſſ. & obligatiſſ. ſervitore, 
Giacomo Cadorino. 


Padova It 29 Settembre 167 5. > 


evirtzes, and you who admire the extraordinary qualities of the 
author ; I think I do a ſervice to both. Let your ladyſhip command 
the author to continue to purſue this ſtudy in order to enrich the Ve- 
wetian pulpit, and do not doubt but your orders will be complied 
with, he being moſt ready to obey the nod, much more the com- 
mand. of your ladyſhip. I conclude with my moſt profound re- 
Jer, profeſſing myſelf, | 


Your:ladyfpip's, 


"moſt devoted and oblig d Servant, 
James Codori no. 


Padua, Sept. 29, 1675. 
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Tollite Fugum meum ſuper vos: Fugum enim meum 
| ſuave eſt, & onus meum leve. 


. QUELLA gia chiamata croce fi chiama al pre- 
ſente giogo, con la differenza del ſuam, e del meum; 
croce ſua, e giogo mio. Tutto è miſterioſo : quando & 
croce, e noſtra, ſuam; quando e giogo, & di Criſto, 
meum. Da noi portata è croce aſpra, e peſante; da 
Chriſto impaſta è giogo ſoave, e leggiero. La croce 8 
propria d'un ſolo, tollat: I giogo commune a dui: 
Tollite : quindi & che la croce & peſo greve, il giogo & 


Sacred panegiric of St. Francis. 
Take my yoke upon you, for my yoke is eaſy and my burden is light. 


WHAT was formerly call'd the croſs, is at preſent call'd_ 
the yoke, with the difference of /uam and meum; his croſs 
and my yoke. The whole is myſterious : when it is a croſs, 
it is ours, /ſuam; when it is a yoke, it is Chriſt's, eum. 
carried by us it is a rough and heavy croſs; impos'd by 
Chriſt, it is an eaſy and light yoke. The croſs belongs to 
one alone, tollat, let him take it up: the yoke is common to 
two, tollite, take it up: hence it is that the croſs is a heavy 
burden, but the yoke is light and of little weight on account 
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lieve | 


Matt. x1. 29, 30. 


of 
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lieve e ſenza peſo, in virtu del compagno, che giova a 
portare il giogo. Mi congratulo con Franceſco della 
felicita preſente. Hoggi in San Lorenzo cambia la 
ſua croce in giogo, ritrovando compagno in Lorenzo. 
Concorre con Franceſco al giogo, in virtù del vangelo 
d*ambidui. L'Evangelo di Lorenzo e del grano del 
formento, frutto, ed effetto del giogo : Niſi granum 
frumenti. L'Evangelio di Franceſco e della croce con- 
gionta col medeſimo pane : Mittamus lignum in 
panem ejus. Eſſendo il Sacramento del pane Eucha- 
riſtico, effetto e figura del Jegno della croce. Onde 
naſce Pargomento del mio ſermone, cioe la compagnia, 
e ſimilitudine di tutti dui Lorenzo, e Franceſco; Puno, 
e Paltro martire di Criſto. Lorenzo per ſuoco corpo- 
rale, Franceſco per incendio mentale : Per Incendium 
mentis dice ſan Bonaventura. Meingegnerò aunque 
di dar a vedere che ſono pari nelle virtù, femili nel 
martirio, uguali n lle preprieta, veriſicandoſi in loro 
la ſentenza di Criſto : Tollite Jugum meum ſuper 

vos, 


of the companion who afiſts in bearing the yoke. I re- 
Joice with Francis, upon his preſent happineſs; this very 
day, being the feſtival of St. Lawrence, he changes his croſs 
into a yoke, finding company in St. Lawrence. He comes 
with Francis to the yoke, in virtue of the goſpel of both. 
The goſpel of St. Lawrence relates to the grain of corn, the 
fruit and effect of the yoke : niſi granum frumenti. The goſ- 
pel of Francis conſiſts of the croſs join'd with the bread it- 
ſelf: mittamus liguum in panem ejus. The ſacrament of the 
bread of the Euchariſt, being an effect and type of the wood of 
the croſs. Hence ariſes the argument of my ſermon, which turns 
upon the company and ſimilitude of the two ſaints, Lawrence 
and Francis ; both of whom were martyrs to Chriſt. Lawrence 
by corporeal fire, Francis by mental: per incendium mentis ſays 
St. Bonaventure. I ſhall therefore endeavour to make it appear 
that they are equal in virtue, that they reſemble in their mar- 
- tyrdom, that they are equal in their qualities, and that in them 
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vos, a pro di queſto illuſtre convento delle monache di 
ſan Lorenzo, e di ſan Franceſco aſſieme; aſicurandofi 
che non perdera punto nella combinatione Lorenzo 
perche eſſendo Franceſco uw altro Criſto, ne riſultera 
delli tre una nova Trinitd in terra, Criſto, Lorenzo, 
e Franceſco. Il fuoco ò pronto per far Punione nella 
fornace della carite : applichiamo lingegno, & i diſ- 
corſo, e voi Signori aſcoltanti, la Benevolenza ;. ve- 
derete una bella metamorfofi, cio transformatione di 
Franceſco in Lorenzo col mio favellare ſenza favoleg- 
giare; e ſon da capo. 
n Lorenzo levita per miniſtero, Miniſter Chriſti 
& levita : Franceſco per miſtero : levita, lieviſſimo, 
ſenza gravita terrena, come gli altri figh degli uomini. 
Filii hominum uſquequò gravi corde : niente ebbe 
: de 


is verified the order of Chriſt: Tollite jugum meum ſuper vos, to 
the emolument of the illuſtrious convent of the nuns of St. 
Lawrence, and of St. Francis; being very certain that Lawrence 
will looſe nothing in the compariſon ; becauſe Francis being 
another Chriſt, there will reſult from the three a new trinity 
upon earth, conſiſting of Chrift, Lawrence, and Francis. 
'The fire is ready to produce union in the furnace of cha- 
rity : let us exert our genius and our eloquence ; and you 
my illuſtrious hearers attend with benevolence ; you will ſee 
a fine metamorphoſis, that 1s a transformation of Francis into 
Lawrence, from my diſcourſe, which ſhall be intirely free 
from any mixture of fables ; ſo I ſhall immediately enter upon 
my ſubje&. 

Lawrence was by his miniſtry, miniſter Chrifti & levita : 
Francis was ſo in a myſterious manner :* levity itſelf, even 
exceeding light, without any mixture of terreſtrial gravity, 


like the reſt of the ſons of men. Filii hominum uſquequoque gravi 


corde he had nothing in him terreſtrial, but all things celeſ- 
tial, 
* The original contains a pun, which cannot well be rendered in Englith, 


the word /-vita fignifying a levite, and lcd with an acgent upon the As im- 
plying levity, lightneſs, 
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di terrena, tutto di celefte, figlio del Padre del Cielo, 
rinonciando il padre carnale con tutto il valſente ter- 
reno al principio di ſua converſione, dicendo Pater 
meus qui es in Cœlis. Mentre Lorenzo era levita, 


Franceſco divents levitd, leggieriſſimo, leviſſimo, ſenza 
nulla, ridotto al niente, ad nihilum redactus ſum 
æſtimabat ſe nihil ex humilitate, diſſe Lyra, & neſ- 
civi. Reſts ſenza ſcienza, ſenza conoſcenza di ſe me- 
defimo, perciochè era niente, & il niente non è oggetto 
di ſcienza. Del verbo divino fi dice appreſſo Giovan- 

ni Evangeliſta, ſine ipſo factum eſt nihil, m4 di 
Franceſco, ex ipſo factum eſt nihil. Per virti del 
Verbo il nulla diventò tutto; per Franceſco, il tutto 
diventò nulla. Lorenzo era levita, levita Laurentius. 
Criſto era la Vita, Ego ſum Vita. Franceſco & le- 
viti, ſenza materia, ſenza peſo, nulla, e niente, ad 
nihilum redactus ſum: Franceſco ò una coſa aſtratta 


d ni materia, ſenza poſſeſfione, ſenza porto, ſenza 
ſuporto : 


tial, being ſon to the heavenly father, and renouncing his. 
carnal parent, with all his earthly property at the beginning 
of his converſion, whilſt he repeated the Lord's prayer, 
Pater meus qui es in Celis, Whilſt Lawrence was a levite, 
Francis became levity, moſt light, without any incumbrance, 
reduc'd to nothing, ad nibilum redactus ſum ; eftimabat ſe nihil 
ex humilitate, ſays Lyra, & neſcivi. He remain'd without 
ſcience, without knowledge of himſelf, becauſe he was no- 
thing, and nothing is not an object of ſcience. It is faid of 
the divine Word, in St. John the Evangeliſt, /ine ip/o fuctum 
eft nihil, but of Francis it is ſaid, ex ipſe fuctum eft nihil. By 
virtue of the word nothing became every thing; by Francis 
every thing became nothing. Lawrence was a levite, /evita 
Laurentius. Chriſt was the life, ego ſum vita. Francis is le- 
without matter, without weight, abſolute, downright 
nothing, ad nibilum redactus ſum : Francis is ſomething ab- 
ſtracted from all matter, without poſſeſſion, without port, and 
without ſupport: & non ef ſubſtantia, non eft facultas, read 
TT dry the 
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legge ! Ebreo; non ba ſaſtanxa, non ha facoltd, non 
ba proprietd, divenne nulla, ſenza avere realitd, nt 
Here terreno, fi in particolalare, come in commune, & 
una coſa aſtratta di tutto il terreno. Altri ſono po- 
vert, ma in concreto con qualche bene terreno : Sono 
virtuofi, ma Franceſco d la virtu; e tanto povero, 
che fi chiama la poverta in aftratto. Nella ſua vita 
ft narra che fi ſalutato dal Cielo con queſte parole 
Ecco la poverta, won il povero; ma popertd in 


aſtratto, perche Franceſco non era lieve, era la mede- 


Jima levita ; anzi il mede/imo niente ad nihilum re- 
dactus ſum, Volete la prova? Sentite il Pſalmo, 


Nihil invenerunt omnes viri divitiarum in manibus 


ſuis. Queſto nihil, gueſto niente fi ritrova nelle mani 


de Ricchi, all hora che fanno limofine a i povert : 
Nihil invenerunt. Perde la proprietd dove ff trova 
queſto niente; Franceſco mantenendoſi lui, e li ſuoi 
poveri dalle mani de Ricchi, che li ſaſtentano con li- 
. ; E . . 110 Ane; 


the Hebrews; he has no ſubſtance, he has no faculties, no pro- 
perty, becomes nothing, loſes all reality, ceaſes to be terreſ- 
trial as well in the general as particular, and is ſomething 
totally abſtracted from whatever is of a terreſtrial nature. 
Others are poor but with the poſſeſſion of ſome earthly bleſ- 
fing : others are virtuous, but Francis is virtue itſelf ; and 
ſo great is his poverty that he is call'd poverty in the abſtract. 
We are told in his life, that he was ſaluted from Heaven 
with the following words, Behold poverty,“ not the poor 
man, but poverty in the abſtract, becauſe Francis was not 
light but levity itſelf ; or rather nothing itſelf: ad nibilum re- 


dactus ſum. Do you require a proof of this? hear the Pſalmiſt, 


nibil intvenerunt omnes viri divitiarum in manibus ſuis. This 
-hil, this nothing is found in the hands of the rich, when 
they give charity to the poor: nihil invenerunt. He loſes 
property, where this nothing is found ; Francis ſupporting 
himſelf and his poor followers by the hands of the rich, wha 

Vor. I. E e * ſupport 


ſuporto: & non eſt ſubſtantia, non eſt facultas, 
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mufine ; volete ſapere chi © Franceſco ? Conſultate 
Paltrui mani, di cui limoſine vive; perché in ſe, nc da 
fe vivere non pus, non ha niente det ſuo, ſine proprio: 
Hs il tutto d' alirui mani, nihil invenerunt in ma- 
nibus : & nulla, 2 niente, non ba proprio ſine pro- 
prio: 2 un niente in ſe, the ff ritrova nelle altrui 
mani; favoriſce il penſiero la verſione greca del Pſalms 
lepgendo cofi nihil divitiarum. Niente di ricebezze ; 


Juale era PFrinceſco tanto povero che divents nihil 


divitiarum, mente de beni, niente di facoltd terrena. 
Ma perche il niente di Franceſco non 1 ritrova tra i 
poveri, ſe non tru i ricehi, nihil in viris divitiarum ? 
E forſe intereſſato ? Cerca i ritchi, rifiuta i poveri ? 
No, Signori, & lontaniſſimo dalPintereſſe Franceſco. 
Come dunque fi trova fra i —— non fr i poveri i 
Percht eſſendo egli povero, & i ſuoi frati poveri, non 
pus ares nei - puny perche / ritrovarebbe fras 

Proprii, 


3 them by their alms. Are you deſirous of knowing 
who Francis is? Conſult the hands of thoſe by whoſe charity 


he lives, becauſe he can neither live in himſelf nor by himſelf, 
and has nothing of his own, fine proprio : he receives every 


thing from the hands of others, aibil invenerunt in manibus : 
he is nothing, a non ens, he has no property, fine proprio he 


is a nothing in himſelf, which is found in the hands of others. 
The Greek verſion of the pſalm favours the thought if we read 
nibil divitiarum. No riches ; no riches ; ſuch was Francis, fo 
poor, that he became nihi/ divitiarum, poſſeſs'd of no goods, 


of no terreſtrial property. But how comes it that the nothing of 


Francis is not to be found amongſt the poor, but amongſt the 


rich, nibil in wiris divitiarum ? ls he a ſelf- intereſted man? 


Does he ſeek the rich, does he ſhun the poor ? No, gentle- 


_ Francis is far from ſelf-intereſt, Why then is he found 
amongſt the rich and not amongſt the poor? Becauſe being 
himſelf poor and his bretheren poor, he cannot be found 


"amongſt the poor, for he then would be found amengſt his 


own, 
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proprii, e non havendo egli . per inſtituto, 


verrebbe à peccare contro i! ſus uſtituto, ri- 
trovando il Froprio ne i poverii Venne dunque d 
ritrovarſfi fra i ricebi, che non ſono proprii, ma alieni 
di Franceſco. Tanto fugge la proprieta. Perfettif- 
imo e U 'inſtituto, e Phabito di Franceſco,” profeſſando 
il niente. Chriſto nel ſuo habito fi ritrovs huomo : 
Habitu inventus eſt homo; ma Faanceſco nel ſuo 
babito, fi ritrovd nibnte: habitu'i inventus eſt nihil. 
. "M2 fe Franceſco e niente, come dice Deus meus, 
& omnia : dio mio & ogni coſa ? Dunque Franceſco 


Y ſeco Dio & ogni cofa. - Due volte replica ogni coſa.” 


Perche eſſendo Dio il tutto, aggionge omnia? Baſtava 
dire, Dio mio, e tralaſciare Pornia : No Signori; 
penetrate il miſtero: concorre Dio, e Franceſco ad 
Mere il tutto: 10 reindo il turto da niente, e Fran- 

| ceſco 


4 


own, and having no peculiar property, being /ine proprio, 
he would tranſgreſs againſt his own inſtitution, finding his 
own property amongſt the poor. He therefore finds himſelf 
amongſt the rich, who are not his own, but ſtrangers to 
Francis. So much does he decline property. Both the inſti- 
tution and habit of Francis is perfect, whilſt he profeſſes no- 
thing. Chriſt was in his habit found a man: habitu inventus 
off homo ; but Francis in his habit was found to be nothing : 
babitu zaventas oft nibil. 
But if Francis is nothing, how comes it that he ſays, Deus 
neus, © omnia: my. God and all things. Therefore Francis 
Has with him God and every thing. He twice repeats every 
thing. Why as God is all in alt, does he add omnis : 
It was ſufficient to ſay my god and to leave out m,, ç No 
genlemen: conceive the myſtery: God and Francis concur to 
de all things: God creating all things from nothing, and 
Francis making nothing out of all things. It belongs to the 
ſame infinite virtue, and is an effect of equal omnipotence 
$0 bring all W out of "I and to reduce all things 
e 2 to 
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ceſco facendo niente dal tutto. Appartiene alla mede- 
fima infinita virtit, ed è eſfetio d' uguale onnipotenza 
cavar il tutto dal niente, e ridurre al niente il tutto. 
E divino Franceſco all hor ch il niente participa dell” 
onnipotenza di Dio : omnia per ipſum facta ſunt. 
Due ſono gh effetti dell onnipote na: uno far dal 
niente tutto, Paliro far dal tutto niente. Dio fece 
dal niente tutto omnia per ipſum facta ſunt; Fran- 
ceſco fece dal tutto niente, ad nihilum redactus ſum: 
vedete la prova: date a Dio il nulla, crea il tutto; 
Date il tutto d Franceſco, disfa. il tutto in niente. 
. Reftando ſimile a Dio. Par che peſa una Divinitd 
la ſanta levita di Franceſco, e gareggia con la gloria 
di levita : Simboliza con Lorenzo. | 
Conviene ancora Franceſco con Lorenzo nella virii 
fingolare di far miracoli. Di Lorenzo canta la Cbieſa; 
Per fignum « crucis cæcos  uminavit, narrando, 


to nothing, Francis is divine, fince nothing participates of 
the omnipotence of God: omnia per ipſum fucta ſunt, There 
are two effects of .omnipotence, one to make all things of 
nothing, the other to make nothing of all things. God made 
all things out of nothing, omnia per ipſum facta ſunt ; Francis 
made nothing of all things, ad nibilum redaFus ſum. Conſider 
the proof : give God nothing, he will create all things out 
of it i give all things to Francis, he reduces them to nothing, 
remaining like a god. It looks as if Francis by his holy le- 
vity, was equal in weight with the deity, and he rivalls the 
glory of the levite: by ſymbols he aggrees with St. Law- 
rence. 

Francis farther reſembles Lawrence in the extraordinary 
power of working miracles, It is ſung in the church con- 
- cerning Lawrence; per /ignum crucis cæces illuminavit, relating 
that by virtue of the ſign of the croſs he reſtor d fight to the 
blind: Francis work'd the ſame miracle, and that to greater 
advantage, enlightning human eyes that they might ſee the 

inviſible 


AFFERENTS a 


che in virtù del ſegno della croce illumins, e dieds la 
viſta ai ciechi: opers Franceſco il medeſimo miracolo 
e con vantaggio, illuminando gli occhi humani per 
vedere Dio inviſibile, in virtu della croce propria, in 
ſe medeſimo ſtampata, e rappreſentata. Lorenzo dava 
la viſta, facendo con la mano il ſegno della eroce di 
Chrifto, il di cui effetto era, vedere le coſe viſibili, e 
create. Franceſco operava che gli mortali fiſſando gli 
occhi nel ſuo corpo crocefiſſo vedeſſero il medeſimo 
Dio che in ſe ſteſſo rappreſentava. Formava dal 
ſuo corpo, ſtendendo le braccia, una viva croce, 
dimoſtrava le ſtimate delle mani, piedi, e coſ- 
tato; & operava che gli occhi humani vedeſſero 
nella ſua figura Chriſto Dio crocefiſſo, quale eſſendo 
per ſua natura divina inviſibile: Deum. nemo 
vidit unquam, / vedeva chiaramente improntato, 
e ſpecchiato in Franceſco cangiato in croce, ſecondo le 
parole di Giobbe pratticate in Franceſco, che riguar- 
dando il ſuo corpo impiagato, e crocefiſſo diceva : in 
carne mea videbo deum ſalvatorem meum : vella 

mia 


inviſible God in virtue of the real croſs, ſtamp'd and repre- 
ſented upon himſelf. Lawrence gave fight, making with his 
hand the ſign of the croſs of Chriſt, the effect of which was 
to ſee things viſible and created. Francis brought matters ſo 
about, that mortals fixing their eyes upon his crucified body, 
ſaw the very god whom he repreſented. Extending his arms, 
he form'd with his body a living croſs, he ſhew'd the five 
wounds in his hands, feet and fide; and contriv'd To, that 
human eyes ſaw in his figure Chriſt the ſon of God cruci- 
fied, who though by his divine nature inviſible : Deum nemo 
vidit unguam, was ſeen plainly repreſented, and, as it were, 
reflected from a glaſs, in Francis transform'd into a croſs ; ac- 
cording to the words of Job verified in Francis, who behold- 
ing his wounded and crucified body exclaim'd : in carne mea 

"OY | E e 3 vids 
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mia propria carne crocefiſſa, & impiagata weders it 
mio Dio Salvatore; chiungue mirera il corpo di 


Franceſco trasformato in croce viva, & animata, mi- 
rera il medeſima Dio eſpreſſo, e rappreſentato in virtit 
della croce propria, eſſendo F. ranceſco um altro Chriſto 
per transformatione d amore: vivit verd in me 
Chriſtus. In cotal guiſe illumina Franceſco i ciechi 
mortali, elevandoli, & inalzandoli à vedere il Dio 


inviſibile & immortale; non gia Fer mando i ſegno 
della croce altrui, come Lorenzo ; ma dimoſtrando la 
croce propria della ſug carne crocefiſſa. In carne mea : 


per ſignum crucis, confrontande/i con Lorenzo, md 
con vantaggio, cæcos illuminavit. 


Diamo di piglio, Signori, ad ur altra confron- 
| tatione piu difficile, e più alta, che par piu toſto diſ- 
crepanza, che convenienza. Lorenzo dond i teſori 
| della 


widebo deum falvatorem » meum in my own crucified and 
wounded fleſh I ſhall ſee God my Saviour, whoever ſees the 
body of Francis transform'd into the lively repreſentation of 

a croſs, ſhall ſee God himſelf expreſs'd and repreſented in 
virtue of the real croſs, Francis being another Chriſt through 
the transformation of love: wiwvit wero in me Chriſtus.. In 
this manner Francis illuminates blind mortals, raiſing and 
exalting them to ſee the inviſible and immortal God; not 
ſhewing the ſign of another's croſs like Lorenzo, but exhibit- 
ing. the croſs of his own crucified fleſh. In carne med : per 
fignum crucis, comparing himſelf with Lawrence, but to his 
own advantage, cæcos illuminavit. 

Let us now, my worthy auditors, fall upon another com- 
pariſon more difficult and more ſublime, which ſeems to be 
rather a difference than a reſemblance. Lawrence beſtow'd 
the treaſures of the church upon the poor, The/ſauros ecclfie 
dedit pauperibus. Now. this is a difference, becauſe Francis 
never was rich, nor beſtow'd treaſures. He profeſs'd extreme 
Poverty, or rather he was poverty itſelf in abſtract, as we 

have 
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della Chieſa alli poveri Theſauros eccleſiæ dedit 
pauperibus. Hora queſta e una di ſcrepanza, perche 
Franceſco giammai fu ricco ne diſpenſs teſori. Profeſſd, 
eſtrema poverta anxi fu la medgſima Pavertai in aſtratio, 
come habbiamo detto; come adunque li conviene havere, 
e diſpenſare teſori della chieſa. Theſauros eccleſiæ 
dedit pauperibus ? Habbiate patienza, Signori, e pon- 
derate meco che teſori ſono queſti di Lorenzo. Egli lo 
dicbiarò con parole, econ fatti. La ſua leggenda 
narra, ch'eſſendo egli ſtato dimandato dal Tiranno 
dove erano i teſori della Chieſa, ando d cercarli, e 
conduſſe gli poveri dicendo. Ecco gli teſori della 
chieſa : Hi ſunt Theſauri Redlefiz, Adunque i po- 
weri ſono i teſori, e vale tanto il dire teſori della 
Chieſa, quanto poveri della Chieſa. O bene] ſe queſto 
e vero, Franceſco e i ſuoi frati ſono teſori, e concorda 
con Lorenzo. Lorenzo chiama 4 poveri teſori della 
chieſa; e Franceſco, ed i ſuoi ſeguaci ſono poveri, | 
adungue ſono teſori. Egli e veriſimo : periocch i 
teſori ſono ſervati e racchiuſi nelli ſacchi de poveri. 


have already obſerv'd; how then could he have and diſpenſe 
the treaſures of the church? Theſauros ecclefie dedit pauperibus. 

Have a little patience, illuſtrious hearers, and conſider with 
me what treaſures theſe of Lawrence's are. He himſelf de- 
clar'd it both by words and deeds, We are inform'd in his 


legend, that he being aſked by the tyrant where were the 
treaſures of the church, he went in queſt of them and con- 


dncted the poor with him, ſaying, here are the treaſures of 


the church: Hi funt Theſauri Eccleſix. Therefore the poor are 


the treaſures, and it is the ſame thing to ſay the treaſures of 


the church as the poor of the church. Very well, if this be 


true, Francis and his brethren are treaſures, and he agrees 
with Lawrence, Lawrence calls the poor treaſures of the 


church; and Francis and his followers are poor, therefore 


,tey'a are — | This is very true; becauſe treaſures are 


ke 4 wpreſeryd 
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a 
n. 
Non vedete tanti ſacchi nella Famiglia di Franceſco? 
Ecco altri tanti teſori. Nel ſacco di Benjamin 
fratelle minere, fi ritrovò il teſoro di Gioſeppe: in- 
ventus eſt in ſacco Benjamin. Volete ritrovare i 
teſori della Chieſa ? andate à riirovare i figli di 
Franceſco, i frati minori, e ritroverete i teſori : 
tanii ſecchi, tanti teſori in Sacco Franciſci, figu- 
rato in Benjamino fratello minore : pit altamente, e 
Piamente lo prove: ditemi, Signori chriftiani, Chriſto 
non o povero, pauper ſum Ego? Non e egli pur 
trasformato in povert ? Certo: quod uni ex mini- 
mis meis feciſtis, mihi feciſtis. Adeſſo Chriſto non 
e forſe teſoro, ſomma, e mucchio de teſori? In quo 
ſunt omnes Theſauri, dice ſan Paolo. Quindi e 
che per buona conſequenza li poveri ſono teſori. 
Quanti poveri, tanti Chriſti, e tanti Chriſti, tanti 
teſori; tutti figh di Franceſco eſſendo poveri, 
ſono W 25 ed efſendo Chriſti ſono teſori : & hor 
appariſce 


—— and ſhut up in the racks of the poor, Don't you 
ſee ſo many ſacks in the family of Francis ? Behold an equal 
number of treaſures. | In the ſack of Benjamin the younger 
brother, was found the treaſure of Joſeph : inventus eft in 
faceo Benjamin. Are you deſirous of again finding the trea- 
ſures of the church? Go in ſearch of the ſons of Francis, the 
friars minor, you will find the treaſures, ſo many ſacks, fo 
many treaſures in ſacco F ranciſci, repreſented by Benjamin 
the younger brother. I prove it ſtill more ſtrongly and more 
fully: tell me, my chriſtian brethren, is not Chriſt poor, 
pauper fum Ego? Is he not transform'd into the poor? Doubt- 
leſs, he is, quod uni ex minimis meis feciftis, mibi feciſtis. 
| Now is not Chriſt a treaſure, a ſum, a heap of accumulated 
 - treaſures? In us ſunt omnes Theſauri, ſays St. Paul, Hence 
it follows by a juſt conſequence, that the poor are treaſures. 
As many as there are of the poor, ſo many Chriſts are there, 
and as many Chriſts as there are, ſo many treaſures ; all the 
ſons of Francis being poor are Chriſts ; and being Chriſts are 
| treaſures : 


APPENDIX 2s 


appariſce la concordanza di Lorenzo con Franceſco, 


Confiderate la prerogativa di Franceſco. Gli altri 
fondatori delle Religioni fondano Ordini di-Chrifto; 
ma Franceſco fondò un ordine de Chriſti, in. virtit 
della poverta : tanti poveri, tanti Chriſti, Offervate 
la fecondita della poverta. Iddio generd un Chriſto 
Dio per divinitd, Unigenito del Padre, e per Phbu- 


manita unigenito della madre; & & un ſolo. figho 


unigenito, un Chriſto: ma la poverta pote generare 
molti Chriſti per virtù della transformatione. Ri- 
guardatene un altra : quandò ſpartite, e donate i voſtri 
teſori a i poveri, non perdete, anzi guadagnate te- 
ſori di valuta immortale: Theſauziate in cælo. 
Saccheggiare le voſtre ricchezze per darle a' poveri 
e inſaccarie per inſerirle nel cielo; conſegnarle in mano 
de poveri, & trasferirle al teſoro celeftiale. Lo aſ- 
ſeriſce Lorenzo in cæleſtes theſauros manus pau- 


perum 


treaſures: and now appears the agreement of Lawrence with 
Francis. Confider the prerogative of Francis. Other found- 
ers of religious ſocieties found orders of Chriſtians, but 
Francis founded an order of Chriſts in virtue of their poverty 3 
ſo many poor, ſo many Chriſts, Obſerve the prolific nature 
of poverty. God begat a Chriſt, who on account of the di- 
vinity of his nature, is only begotten of the Father, and on 
account of his humanity is begotten of his mother; and he 
is one only begotten ſon, one Chriſt : but poverty might give 
birth to many Chriſts in virtue of transformation. Take ano- 
ther circumſtance into confideration ; when you beſtow your 


treaſure upon the poor and divide it amongſt them, you are 


no looſers thereby, on the. contrary, you gain treaſures of 
immortal value: The/aurizate in celo, To empty your trea- 
ſures, in order to give them to the poor, is the ſame thing with 
laying them up, in order to depoſit them in heaven; to put 
them into the hands of the poor, is configning them to the 
celeſtial treaſury, This Lawrence affirms, in celeftes theſauros 
manus pauperum deportaverunt. Treaſures do not periſh, when 

| | they 
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perum deportaverunt. Nen Periſcono i teſori all” 
23 abe fi mettono in queſti ſacchi de poveri Frau- 
Gen, anxi # pond, 4 e Vimmor- 


Diſcorriamo perd, Signori, fepra. il punto princi- 
pale, "cio il martirio di Lorenzo: tanto propria 
fuo, abe pare non poter appropriarſi a Franceſco. It 
fuoco di Lorenzo fu fuoco eſaminatore igne me exa- 
minaſti ; ancor noi eſaminiamo queſto fuoco. Appa- 
riſcono diſcrepanze manifeſte. Lorenzo fu abbruggt- 
ato in carne, e per violenza altrui, verifſimo martire 
uli Cbriſto. Laurentius ingreſſus eſt martyr. Fran- 
ceſco, ſecondo San Bonaventura, non pat? martirio di 


fuoco in carne, non per martiryum carnis, c con 


violenxa. Onde ſono capitali diſcrepanze. E vero 
che Franceſco non fu martire di corpo, bens di Spi- 
rito: 6 martyr deſiderio diſſe il medeſimo Bonaven- 
cura, non per opera di martirio corporale, ma d in- 
cendio ſpirituale, ad incendium mentis. Hebbe il 

martirip 


they are put into the bags of the poor Franciſcans, on the 
«contrary they are kept, wy are e ay are render'd 
immortal. | 

Let us now, my worthy auditors, ſpeak of the. principal 


article, that is, the martyrdom of Lawrence: which is ſo pe- 
culiar to him, that it does not appear poſſihle to appropriate 


It to Francis. The fire of Lawrence was a ſearching and ex- 
amining fire, ine me cuminaſti: let us likewiſe examine this 
fre. There appear manifeſt differences. Lawrence was 
burn'd in the fleſh, and by the violence of others, a true 
martyr of Jeſus Chriſt. Baurentius ingreſſus eft-martyr, Francis, 


"according to St. Bonaventure, did not ſuffer the martyrdom 
of Fre in the fleſh, non per martiryum carnit, nor by violence. 

Whence ariſe capital differences. It is true F rancis was not 
2 martyr in the body but in the ſpitit : 6 murtyr deſideria ſaid 
the fame Bonaventura, not through the opergtion, of hodily 
f "ntartyreom, but of ſpiritual burning, een mentis. 


He 


- 


„„ © OB  F-10: 
martirio in voto per dgſiderio; e come i batteſimo 
in voto ſuppliſce il battgimo reale, cos? anche i! 
martirio in voto in certo modo pu? dirſi che uguaglia 
il martirio reale: quanto pi che Franceſco ff pro- 
caccid il martirio reale davanti il Soldano, e pro- 
wvocd il fuoco materiale, e non mancò egli al martirio, 
ma à lui mancò il martirio. Lorenzo dieds il corpo- 
al fuoco, e Franceſco Þ anima, diventando martire 
di Spirito, all' bora che non poteva patir martirio cor- 
porale. Nel reſto convien con Lorenzo : queſto pat? 
nella graticola, e Croce e fuoco. Franceſco nella im- 
Preſſione delle ſtimate pat} ſimilmente, e fuo@ e croce. 
La graticola era compoſta di ferri traverſati, e poſti 
in croce, dove Lorenzo era abbruggiato e arocefiſſo 
diventando ſimile a Franceſco impiagato nella croce, 
ed infiammato dal fuoco di Serafino, Era uno il 
fuoco & una la piaga di Lorenzo, e le troci molti- 

plicate ne i ferri della graticola: era pero una la 

| croce 


He underwent martyrdom in vote by deſiring it; and as bap- 
tiſm in voto ſupplies the want of real baptiſm, in the ſame 
manner martyrdom ia voto is in ſome meaſure equivalent to 
real martyrdom : the more as Francis expoſed himſelf to real 
martyrdom before the Sultan, and provok'd real fire, inſo- 
much that he cannot be faid to have been wanting to, martyr- 
dom, but martyrdom to have been wanting to him. Law- 
rence gave his body to the fire, and Francis his ſoul, becom- 
ing a ſpiritual martyr, when it was not in his power to ſuffer 
real martyrdom. In other particulars he agrees with Law- 
rence : the latter ſuffered upon the gridiron both the croſs and 
the fire. Francis by the impreſſion of the five wounds ſuf- 
fered in like manner both fire and croſs. The gridiron was 
compos'd of iron bars laid acroſs one another, and placed in 
the form of a croſs, . upon. which Lawrence was burn'd and 
crucified, becoming like Francis wounded upon the croſs, 
and inflam'd by ſeraphic fire. The hre of Lawrence was one 
and the wound one, but the croſſes were multiplied in the 
af « + ' bars 
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croce di Franceſco, et uno il fuoco dell amore, e mol- 
viplicate le piaghe. Lorenzo in molte croci haveva 
una piaga. Franceſco molte piaghe in una croce : 
diſtillavaſi il corpo di Lorenzo come cera fina per il. 
luſtrar il mondo con luce divina; a-brugiavaſi Fran- 
ceſco come il Serafino per infiammar il mondo con 
fuoco di Serafino. Era iuſtromento della paſſione di 
"Lorenzo Fodio dell inimico inhumano , e di Franceſco, 
Pamore di Dio humanato. Era tormentato Lorenzo 
con peccato altrui. Franceſco impiagato con grazie 
d iddio- Volgevaſi, e rivolgevaſi Lorenzo nelle croci 
della ſua graticola: verſa; e Franceſco flava fiſſo, 
4 inchiodato nella ſua croce. Lorenzo porgeva la 
carne ſua in cibo: manduca. Franceſco efibiva il 
fro ſangue i in bevanda, e dell uno, e dell altro riſultava 
un imagine del Sacriſicio dell Eucariſtia. Lorenzo 


improperava i carnæſici: miniſtrantibus prunas in- 
ſultat. Franceſco amoreggiava i ſtampatori delle 
ftimate : 


bars of the bien: the croſs of Francis was One, and 
his fire of love was one, but his wounds were multiplied. 
Lawrence in many eroſſes had one wound. Francis had many 
wounds on one croſs : the body of Lawrence melted like fine 
wax, to illuminate-the world by divine light ; Francis burn'd 
like the raptured Seraph, to inflame the world with ſeraphic 
fire. The hatred of the enemy of mankind, was inſtrumental 
in the ſufferings of Lawrence; the love of God made man, 
was productive of thoſe of Francis. Lawrence was tormented 
by the fin of others, Francis was wounded by the grace of 
God. Lawrence writh'd and turned himſelf upon the croſſes 
of his gridiron : wer/a; and Francis ſtood motionleſs and 
nail'd to his croſs. Lawrence gave his fleſh as food: manguca. 
Francis gave up his blood for drink, and from one and the 
| Other, there reſulted an emblem of the ſacrifice of the Eucha- 
riſt. Lawrence reproach'd his executioners: mjnifrantibus 
. pramas inſultat. Francis loved thoſe who imprinted the marks 
of the five 7 upon him : in medio corum qui dilegebant me. 
Lawrench 


* 
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Rimate : in medeo eorum qui diligebant me. Lo- 
renzo ſciolto e libero nella graticola dava ſalti alle- 
grezza: Franceſco col corpo ritto, braccia diſteſe, 


nervi tirati, e coftato aperto in guiſa di Citara, ſo- 
nava, e cantava con armonia. Lorenzo anbelava 


Cbriſto, Franceſco avvampava di Chriſto. Lorenzo 


voleva rapire il Cielo, Franceſco voleva rapir Chrifto. 
Viveva Lerenzo per morire in Chriſto, e Frunceſca 
moriva per viver in Chriſto; vivit in me Chriſtus. 


E finito Peſame, e ſono convenienze, e ſono differenze, 


ma fanno tra di loro una concorde armonia. Fuor 
deil eſſame offervo che Franceſco due volte pat fuvcs, 


Puna per ſmorzar il fuoco Tuſuale, abbrazgiando 


il corpo per cuſtodir la gratia ſpirituale, ! altra per 
curar la malatia naturale. Sent? il primo fuocv, 
ma non ſenti il ſecondo : il primo era d Eſſame come 
quello di Lorenzo, con cui diceva Franceſto: Igne 
me examinaſti, hes non eſt inventa in me iniquitas, 


diventò 


Lawrence unbound and at liberty upon the gridiron, leaped 
with joy : Francis with his body erect, his arms extended, his 


nerves ſtrech'd, and his breaſt open in the form of a cithern, 
play'd and ſung with the utmoſt harmony. Lawrence breath'd 


Chriſt, Francis flam'd forth Chriſt. Lawrence aim'd at taking 


Lenden by ſtorm, Francis at taking Chrift by force. Law- 


- 


rence liv'd to die in Chrift, and Francis died to live in Chriſt : 
vi vit in me Chriftus. Thus have I concluded my examination, 


from which it appears that theſe two Saints agree in ſome 


* circumſtances and differ in others, but they in the main con- 


ſtitute a moſt harmonious agreement, T remark out of the 


examination, that Francis twice ſuffer'd by fire, once to 
- quench his ſenſual flames, burning his body to preſerve ſpi- 


ritual grace, and a ſecond time to cure his natural malady. 


He felt the firſt fire, but he did not feel the ſecond : the firſt 
Was a fire of tryal like that of Lawrence, with whom Francis 
* faid: igne me examinaſfi, & non e inventa in me iniquitas, he 


became purified, and pure of every ſenſual blemiſh : thus he 


became 
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divents. Purificata, e puro d'ognt macchia ſenſuale: 
riuſet fimile anzi uguale d Lorenzo: ma nel ſecondo 
fuoco fi dimoſtro Franceſco ſingolare e per dirlo cos}, 
Superiore; Aſcoltate. Lorenzo nel fuoco ſent? dolore, 
e pat tormento; ma Franceſco nel ſecondo fuoco non 
pat tormento, ne dolore. Percbe? Franceſco ch 
era tutto fuoco, e amore di Dio, era fuoco di cen- 
tro, che non Sinfiamma, ne Sabbruggia. Era, Signori 
miei, il centro del fuoco Franceſco :. e il centro non 
pus patire d altro fuoco. I primo fuoco di Fran- 
ceſco fu fuoco d'eſame, il ſecondo di centro. Percid 
il. Serafino tutto fuoco e per natura fuoco, ſtende dal 
Cielo e viene & cercar Franceſco come centro, impercioche 
ritrovò in Franceſco pil fuoco che nella ſua Sera di 
Ser ano. Era ghiaccio. il Serafina paragonatq d 
Francefeo : udite la prova. Movgſ il Seraſino, e 
ſcende al luoco di Franceſco. Franceſco non fi muove, 
e ſta fermo centro di fuoco. Svolazzando viene il 
Serafino, e cerca il maggior fuoco di Franceſco, per 


fermarfi 


became like or rather equal to 3 ; but i in the ſecond 
fire Francis ſignalis'd himſelf, and, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, ſhew'd himſelf ſuperior: give attention: Law- 
rence in the fire felt pain and ſuffer'd torment; but Francis 
in the ſecond fire neither ſuffer d torment nor pain. Why? 
Francis was all fire, and divine love, he was the central fire, 
which neither is inflam'd nor conſum'd. Francis, my wort hy 
- auditors, was the centre of the fire; and the centre cannot 
ſuffer by any other flames. Francis's firſt fire was of tryal, 
his ſecond a central flame. Therefore the Seraphim that is 
all fire, and of a fiery nature, deſcends from heaven and ſeeks 
Francis as his centre, becauſe he found. more fire in-Francis 
than .in his ſeraphic ſphere. The Seraphim was ice when 
compar'd to Francis: liſten to the proof of this. The ſera- 
Phim moves and deſcends into St. Francis's place. Francis 
does not move, but ſtands like a motionleſs fiery centre. 


The Seraphim deſcends Auttering, and ſeeks the . 
0 
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FOR % nel ſuo naturale centro, qua” é Franceſco : 
ma eſſaminiamo piu il miſtero, poiche trattiamo di 
fuoco d gſſame. Mi occorrena, Signori, due ragioni 
convenevoli perche il fuoco non abbruggio Franceſco : 
prima; perche Franceſco era cenere per babito, e 
profeſſione ;, e la cenere cuſtodiſce il fuoco, e non pa- 
riſce dal fuoco, 3 la ſeconda, e piu aggiuftata ; perche 
Franceſco viveva dentro del fuoco in guiſa di Sala- 
mandra. Nammentate, Signori, I ioria. Frau- 
ceſco per ſmorzer i ardare della concupiſcenxa Sguems 

e gitto nelle neui, e abbracciò 4 ghiaccio.; ; ſpaſando 
le nevi, diventd. neve: erunt duo in carne una: 
erunt duo in nive una; dungue Franceſco reſtd 
trasformato.. in neve, e ridotto 4 gbiaccis animato; 
onde quale Salamandra, coff vi veva & babitava nel 
fuoco, anzi l eſtingue uva, e ſnorzava; veramente neve 
candida ripeſta nel teſoro di Dio; quale, come dice 
Giobbe, tiene nel Cielo Theſauros nivis, teſori di neve, | 


wag 


of Francis, in order to ſtop at bis natural centre, Which is 
Francis ; but let us make a farther, diſquiſition into this myſ- 
tery, fince we are treating of fire of examination and tryal. 
To me, gentlemen, there occur two cauſes why the fire did 
not burn Francis; .firſt, becauſe Francis was aſhes by habit 
and by Profeſſion; 3. now aſhes preſerve the fire inſtead of ſuf- 
fering by it: the ſecond is more adequate; beeauſe Francis 
-liv'd in the fire like a falamander. * Do but recollect the hiſ- 
tory, gentlemen. Francis in order to cool the heat of his 
COS leap 'd into the ſnow and embrac'd. the i Ice; 
eſpouſing the ſnow, he became ſnow himſelf: erunt duo in 
carne und : brunt duo in \nive und; there will be two in one 
fleſh, there will be two in one ſnow; therefore Francis re- 
- main'd metamorphos'd into ſnow, and reduc'd. to animated 
ice; inſomuch that he liv'd in the fire and inhabited it like 
a ſalamander, or rather he quench'd and put it out; being 
truly white ſnow, laid up in the treaſury of God ; which, as 
Job ſays, holds in Heaven, #he/auro; nivis, treaſures of ſnow, 
Wt - . of 
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of purity FW" virginity ; ſuch as is Francis, a virgin in body 
and ſoul, ſuch as was Lawrence, having met with his 17” 
in Francis. Both had the ſame end and the ſame effect. 
Auguſtin ſays of St. Lawrence: llaminavif mudum . 
tis igne quo iþ/e, accenſus eff, 2 fammii g was N, Chriftia- 
norum corda calefecit : Lawrence "enlighten d the world with 
the fire, Wherewith he himſelf Was barn's, and with the 
flames which he underwent, he warm'd the hearts of Chrif- 
tians ; in like manner, Francis according td the words of the 
church, in the prayer concerning the five wounds:  Domine 
Teſu C rifle, qui frige/cente mundo, ad inflammandum corda ee 
tui amorit igne, in carne. | bracifion; } F ranciſci Fabius tue ſacr 
fiigmata-renquaſti.'. ©* Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who when che world. 
grew cold, in order to inflame our hearts "with che fire c of thy 
love, didſt renew the ſacred marks. of, thy. paſſion, the * 
fleſh of the ever bleſſed Francis. Francis came . e 
end, and in the ſame effect with Lawrence 3 they. rival .cach . 
other in virtue and noble derds. Either of them might be 
| 3 a Phænix by himſelf; but as the ; Phenix . 
dulous, 
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folo; ma efſendo favols la fenite, e 
Gut pari come peris e unioni del Paradiſe. - 
n aitre nobih r axteltlicerteniene eel e 
Aufs fuarta del Canis, Mißt Dominus Ange: 
lam ſuum, & liberavit me de medio ignis & h 
tum æſtustus, narrunds che un Angelo feeſe dal Cielo 
et entrats nel fuoco della graticala accompagne Lorenza, 
e bo rinfreſed, accioche non i abbruggiaſſe- Angelo ls 
chiama ia Cbieſa, per confrontarlo coll Angelo Sera- 
fico di Franceſco, che nell' ardante impreſſions. delle ſti- 
mate, Saventd à Franceſco improntandoli le piag be. 
Une tots dogvo. per he Joſs il mlefme Giri 
fatto- la ſpeci- d. Angelo; & ad uno & all aliro, à 
Larenzo & d Franceſes apnur vo. Cums appunto hella 
fornace di Balilnia I ritrovd'il figlio. di Dio nelle fi- 
amme frd i tre Giouani Ebrei fecondo la Strittura-: 
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by the fourth antiphony of the ſaint :- Mit Dominus 9 — * 
aan, & libenawit, me de medio i gui & non ſum «fluatzs, God 
ſent his angel and deliver'd me out of the midſt of the fre, 
and I was not burn'd; relating that an angel deſcended, from 
heaven, and having enter'd the fire of the gridiron, attended 
Lawrence and ;cool'd him, that he might nos be, burn d. 
The church calls him an angel to confront him with the ſe- 
raphic angel of Francis, who when the five burning wounds 
were impreſs d, flew to Francis and mark'd the five wownds 
upon his fleſh. It appears that both one and t other of theſe 
angels was Chriſt himſelf, in the ſhape of an angel; and he 
was viſible to both one and t' other of the ſaints, to Lawrence 
and to Francis, | Jyſt as in the furnace at Babylon, the ſon of 
God appear'd. in the flames, amidſt the three young Hebrews, 
according to that paſſage of ſcripture : Species guarti fimilis 
Alis dii, the fourth is like unto the ſon of God. But I re- 
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mark che myſtery. The angel of Lawrence afhtahim; raiſes 

His Fpifits; and cools him, u, aflwarety) leſt he mould be 

bur nd, & Ab fam E ſtuntur; and I was · not Bard On the 
eontriryj he atigelic Teraplii of Francis wounds, Iuflümes 

and erbeines bim, amidſt che flames of burnihgnre t the 

former therefore cools, the latter ia ſlameu eo the former in- 

ſpifes ehearfulneſe, the latter afftits y the former ekheriches, 

the ter törments. They are angels thut refamble euch 
"flex, or father the ſame tingel; yernheireſſeds dro-diffortice, 

* TRE angel ef Lawrenet leſembles that pi rh ful¹Et. in Bü- 
; bywen ho eool/d' and ref d the y. Mints, 
1 . — Jornacts gulf wur, rorir. Ante le made the 
miidte che Furnace ic were acooting brocae; to aliswiate 
"that torments, and uflay the hears." The angel uf Frunris 
Aß ßere e feſenbhe che angel that de gardeit'of 
F Chr with: the:chatice of the pation ini hrts 
bands bring him 6% Arink it and to fuer the death of 


. — -» 
Wa #5 3- « $5 2 
' was 
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entto aid ili ne lll cuts due erd alleggemixe; I confar- 
zarę 5 imparolocebi la\Serittura-dicefte/l? „Helo, che 
porgeda AC ui it calice delia Puſſone:yGontortans 
guns, verve dunqur d cler lang, ron d lermremtarr. 
Ma, come pus Hure the: mere tems diutr/s.fofiare: ar- 
dinath;al \wedeſime\ne:2\L' nge/o: delia ſemace go 
furtava, mufreſcuva AUER, L Angels' 
Borto effig enten e berment od vol clic Mella N Aff 
came dane pute vano per fu fine cemfer ur N al- 
gerire i Ma ragione 6, per c Chriſta havevs: il or- 
ments per gloria, e percib ert confoxteto.col calice el 
patient I tre Ciowani della farnate Kama vans ar. 
dave. toruinutes. i cos ric huedevana il rofngeris o rin- 
reſcoe Chriſto vramava il patire, ef dilettang-cox 
faxPaſtones: the Pintava. offer Focile, e:Uolce bevenga.: 
Calico & in guiſe bale che nab ſariaun di:gatire 
vella eroce dicendo ©: Sitio, e ene uu Ja fodisfatione £ 
| a wn Factus in agonia. che fi ene 


was the ſame. The. firſt coc d, the fecond ———— 
deſign of both notwithſtanding, was to inſpire chearfulneſs 
and comfot᷑ti therefore the ſeripture tells us. that the angel 
that offer'd the chalice of the paſſion to Chriſt: caxfortans cum, 
<pmforting him, came 40 : comfort: and not to tarment him. 
Rot: bewies at poſlible,: chat means ſo different, Mould be cal- 
<8]ated{to: promote the ſame end? The angel in dhe fyrpage 
com fortidcefeſn d - nad: alleviated, the angel in the gurden 
afflictod and tormented with the chalice of the paſſion; haw 
then ; eauld e purpeſe of boghs be 0-g0mfart;and-alleriage 
vMiions::/-the-reafon s, that Chriſt, look d apon,torment, as 
aglozyciand! Was therefore comforted with. the chalige of ſur- 
Feringsc The three young: men, in the fiary / funnace,, oo d 
upon burning as rorment, and, therefore, they pray d to be 
_ oolthes Crit with'd 40 ſuffers and delighted in his, paſſign, 
whictthe:confidet'd us en easy and agreeable,draught: 
eam dnſomueh that the: was Dot ſatiated with ſufferiag tf uggn 


Wenn ay ing nn 
F f 2 tis faction 


del conforto . * e * all' incontro 
autlh 170 Sven "Jett; formate, Bavinds” P ar dare — 


7 

tormbutt, fichiedevatio I imedo del ringe tb, per 

pativang nel fuoco, ene negli ambrid n 

alla graticols'& Lardizs, ts trite n Hunke ſto. 
Pertid à Lornzo A per rinfraſtearls, 

4 Wig "ta tormenth,” Liberavit er Patte 


ft e ww 2 fima gloria 
woo fire.” *Pereld . 936 Paſfigge,” é tofmenta. 
Anzi pitt  Phanceſed non ſolamente haveva i putire 
per gloria, ma etiomiio 10 per natura. Eran naturuli 

a Franceſco ta crocs e Ie piaght; reſt 'Rimatizato 
con piaghe dellu propria carne, e inchivdato in troce 
propria," can 'chiod# nnr u, impiayaty da N gel, 


crocefifſo a 05 medefims ; il Serafino uon g preſte la 
Croce, e rk 1 8 3 " Pranceſeo 1 rote 
nee PIN *" Haturale, 
No RN d cr 8 I * ; UH BUR 
tiefattion to him: fafus in agonid, being come to the agony 
which was the effect of the angelic comfort, confortatus ſum : 
on the pontraryythe three young men of the furnate conſider- 
g bent as torment requeſted the remedy: of cooling, becauſe 
they fafer%d> in fire and were tormented, whilſt chey lov?d. 
Bet us return uto the gridiron of Lawrence, andthe: croſs 
of Francis Why did the angel appear to Lawrence, to col 
im und deliver him from his torments, lileraa me He 
Freed me: Becauſe he ſuffer d by the ſite upon the griſliron. 
Pritacis+ fuſfoto upon the cdroſa, by! the-five:wonnds;i but he 
eonfiders his ſuffrring as glory. Therefore the) ſeraphim af - 
icts and torments him. We may add, chat Francibinot only 
loched upon his fuffering as glorious; butit:was.even: become 
congenial to his nature. The croſs and the wounds were 


kata} tö Francis; he remain'd markid with the wounds of 


is Own He, and Hai upon his oπτN geroſuſ with natural 
Malls, being woundet Byrhumſelf, und erueify d in the! fame 
kad ner the Teraphin\ weither gare him the cröſdid nur eren 
nie wat Frans became 2 ee witkdüt ay other 
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xaturole,. ſenza, crace altrui con chiods ; Herma. dalla 
car ue rafhrale, N WIRE viene, ne dart; 3 
rag ar roy md 


8 autem able r .nif in cruce, chu 
nella werte, e morendo 40 a, "Chriſto mor? 
nella crace, e  ſolamente. wiſe, ere are nel tormento ; 
F ranceſca. vie, erocefiſſa due auni intieri per gli 


natural Aa. crice, e il tormenta:.. | Quind! e 41 | 


ferenza tra. Lorenzo, e Franceſea; ; che Larenzo 
rafts liberatas. e Franceſco crocefiſſe.. 

8 Mere tutti due gareggiano nel. patire, Vun ello 
grati cola, Vs altro nella croce; parmi, be voi, Signori, 
Come acuti, e critici, vingegnate 0 farmi un atgo- 
mento contro la conformiti delli medeſimi Lorenzo, 
e Franceſes, dicendo cos: Padre mio, concordate 
una 1 che pare impoſf bile à — 


Fog ad: Lorenzo 


© oc; 12 N 


2 form's of his\natutal Help, being /nail'd - 


without violence or iron; che ſeraphim carried- a, wooden 
brofd andmiils of iron, but Francis made the croſs! himſelf, 
and the: nails becoming 2 croſa, and being crucifed; gloried 
in dying upon tlie croſs, ibi nem abjit gloriari nife in cruce, 
Ait me never glory, except in the eroſs, living. ãn death and 
dying an lift: hriſt died upon the èroſs and liv'd only thxee 
hours in torment; and Francis livd-tyWo whole years cruci- 
fed becnuſe the croſs and torment were: become. natuxal to 
im! Hence ariſes tlie differruce between Vaywnee and 
een, erg e liberty HR yas 
Sepucifiedrow 57: bot hots all ttc aid ir TEL 
10 *Wihilt chieyirivat; ech other in ſuſſeting. one on the grid 
rom the f tha vpn the groſg g. I think that you my N 


anditors, nad acute and critical perſonages are g | 
by ee ben 


an exception agaiaſt che con rmity of 

Lawrence and Francis in theſe terms; my good fathæprgeα 

— inconſiſtency, which it appears to me almoſt impoſ- 
F 


f 3 ſible 


* 
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Lortiiith d png, e Fruncgto d'altra" hin- 
cio. Nalzand Tome dung Condefaine 2 Norm ben 
riſpender? UN nen rufe di cunv , A naiura 
ne i nation, ma dt chien d delle vir & grarie. 
Appario. 4 ar goments Mun in comtrarie\\er; li 
„ Fr anceſts, Jecinds*14" fu ley=" 
genla, F "Bam Pr anezfed, pey aver rene pes. 
272 AIP atblojantint? I fingua- Francſe*""Wondi- 
mond: uffermo "the" Fynn pct eſſtyr Spagmialo 90 
e Hſebndeobe conviine* Prunceſts'" e Spag-" 
| ads yo Na be ragiom. Pina; peril. 
to delt Spugna 2 Pont were if lol figure: 
di Gbrito crortſſo in cus ea fur mute Franceſco: 
ftimatzato.""' 1 popes proprio th Firdnoaſen," 
 ſenife) mario al”-levdlt: Litwantes us, - oadente. 
fer bund, ſenna Naeriges di levantes". Seconda, 
per la drwottone della natione Spagnnola verſo Fran- 
co" as erdine Franteſtanb. Terra percbe ia 
„r Mr deco dasnd da WILL KUN . 8 Spugnua 
Ia 
fible to colour. Lawrence is a Spaniard and Francis js of 
aflother nation, that is, an Itallan : how du they ng I 


might very welt anſwer; that I db not tbat of agreament; 
Mich regufd to nature or nation, but of agreement in mirtuss 
and graces,” 1 on the contrary . 
favor of the French ; "Praniths - atcurding to hit legend; v. 
eule Frantit, becauſe he ſuddenly, and asl it werb 2 0 
Wale, learned the French lingvage. 1 uotuithſtanding; 4 
fm, iat Francis may be à Spanlard; and I mak anſwer 
ae £66d-reaſors may be atiedg'dwhy;Bratxisſhould be 
aj Firſt, on acebunt of the:fituaripn of Spain, 

ae e um fets? N typitab af Clriſt-erugified;! into 
mark d Witt the five wounds! wat tramſ- 

rm d. bop \peculiuy 60 Francispadways tonnary to 


is! . Net rifing ut ſertitgy throagl hikilicys (without 
8 Ne > on cet of i the 
| ics non o — 51 


the 
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Spagna 45, tevate.#. mode di fer: grandi i minqi 
4 Krancefeo 3 facendo Grande di: $pogne; loro gu. 
neralhy.; Quarte, perche ij General Iucceſſi di Fran. 
ceſen, er wanti, da ceria tempa in que ſaua ſempre. 
Spagnuoli, a nativi, o vaſſalli di. Spagna. Queſt. 
raxtoni corvintono l offer. Frenceſea Snqg malo femile; 
a. Rara AA argemente nuove della lingua Frun- 
ceſty. — «be-Franceſco xitxgod nelli ſuai teſori 
de frath. hou ebe e. Ale ing 
timabile cio la. dingue immartale del 
Santo, abs parlava tutte la ingue,, eſfenda aha, £ ſola. 
portogbeſe," era un teſora, din tutte perche parlaua 
ir tutte n lingus, ad era inigſa de tutie Is mai. 
Vage pars alla principal ragians, Siguoriy. ed & la, 
ſegutnts : aſcultatemi attenti. Eſenda nella. Chieſa. 
milisante molii capitani,, c comdottieri di. qnilitia;..e, 
foldateſan ſpirituale inftituitg.contre i eri nemici del. 
buon mondo, diavolo, e carne, non pid eſercita 
pid forte, e n che quello glorioſo capitano, e 
3 
d 4 einge Fase biet e Se r 0% 67 127 
22 friars. great; raiſing, their; generals to 
grandees of Spain. Fourthly,. he a 
rat ſubceſfors-to-Brancis,;of the congregation. of obſereants, 
have-for ſame time paſtbten Spaniards, that; is either, natives | 
er vaſſale of Spain, Theſe reaſont oonvince me, that Francia 
was n Spaniard as well as, Lawragee.: To the ne argument 
relaripe fon che French: languages Hanſwers that Frangis found 
in his treaſureb + rt moſt — language, 
an ineſtimahie paniſiti 45 N. the immortal 
langyagiok. therſhingg? who Es 
one: Portugueſelungnage along, xd treafure;pt all, he- 
canſe: he, ph in all languages, Nd Fs hot A 1 
nationg i 9 . deen * 
is as follows ti em attenti pp the 6b 
militant; many copttins- rar ny . | 
tual alder y rtiend againſt the, three engmi 
world, thefdovili-and- the tot hn ok 


Ad? 


u 6 


* 


. Spugnudlanfa 1 aua xupir ole dell fauri e funbaria, 
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— — * _ eee 
egen vuſn di Heals, e forme gircito de 
een Spapnach. Gif tr l boni vi- pri 
Adler ilitie i fn u; ma Hrunbeſco 
pf le miſitia Sg vi err u \la"paggione : 
i min Hraα ⅛ pore au fr z priveifiate ntlla 
Cavalleria, I ⁰,“s eU d wavalli\efanti, 


Ur pi nrilu bumpagna, e coſt os Ju vf 
del \fyo ferri t? per made loro h atberviti ed at- 
terrati p ini Neue furri im cupitane s + 
n la militia di Pruureſco 
1ntta-\ fantaria;" ſenze fumufu, tuin di peuoni: 
- blend Funti peueſtri, gurrreggia d pied, e vince. 
©: Sobleratt;" Sig nori, e altre militis, in lutie nuro- 
errdet Cavalli, cavaberi, curri, e curromxe & frano 
Beriuimin, 6 nn 
Ne  (atani, 


Wend Wore Müzerbab that (hay of the TO" II 
leader Francis. He commands them in the Spaniſh manner. 
„or lb tender he alone makes Wär; according re e. 
ares, and“ forms an army of Spatiih nden Och 
ba ers early on. wan, fccording to different” methöbds und the 
„eaſtbms df different nations but Francis profeſſes the Spa 
ih warfare's penetrate the tæuſon of this: — iar- 
mes Ride their chief ſtrength in cheir cavalty73he-Tratiun in 
the union of their horſe? and: footy' the Spattiafds- lay their 

ef RreſbupDU their infattry, and Uriwourfopiſoldiers in 
Dathe plus, and theſe ate the herves and ne f Ae Anh: 
by their means den haverfbdu'd and humbled dhe möſt — 
faltig che mot valfanb generals and'tlie woſt wumerous 
-7*kfivies 3 uch ig the ſoldiceyi of Ffuhcie, alf ihfhutryf ici / not 
L inder-fanoy; they are all fest foldiers :* they Urawibartfoos 
——— and conquer. Deus ont other 
mies in Battle arrayg' gentlemen, in them/all y find 
hörte Borkanen; (Cars . 


9 


Ty, 
1. 
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Aan. a em pre, Alti chinrioi f olarf 10, ſolo 1 
Eraneiſaaue duiti- ents f anti: ſturacαbꝰ%liũ one c. 
Hier Non dobent equitafe· Fer y ola per inſti- 

rtuta u melicia d Hantaria, van o Ao uurule un 
Canale, ine Carozzex us aawalieri t d 
cæſce candottiere Spugnualas ed i ſuai caligiai {opti 
nalla militia di. faniatias e:quinde ii cunchiude, cbe 
e imile a Laramo yeraninic Sp ,˖jP rf 
Halbiamo, Siguarty- rencordats. Lorexan,, et Ran 
£eſca. an Refte\\@, fare ua 
- £08. ſan Lorenzo, e ſan Mranceſca, actiò reſti cam- 
ita la canfrontatione, quals en pur difficile, e non 
velgarg. io falſi Hiloſafa nominale, me: Ae ¶pedirei 
cen dir, als Monacbe Ji chiamano di Sam Lorenzo, 
| 983 al name t md io farto de reali- 
ancora be fai de naminali, non auerei ſadigfatto 
Hl dargements; - perebe. le Monacbe di fav Lorenzo 
ee W commune ne di nome ne di cognome 


con 


tines or ,Domanicans,, Auguſtins or Carmelites, and with 
them alk, the regular clergy i the Franciſcans alone are all 
beg ſoldiers withont horſe or horſemen: non debent gruitere, 
. >;8hey, maſt not ride. By cheir rule and the laws of their. inſti- 
tutiqn, the whole. ſoldiery is infantry, .y9u.gvifl. not, .find 
.. amonghithem, either a houſe, coaches or.barſemen 1 Francis 
sig therefore! a Spaniſh leader, and his. friarę are; foot ſoldiers, 
+: whe. angege: en ont 3 hence it ic conclodeds! chat he xaſſem- 
wi: + bles. Lawroncey whe was a mal Spaniard-,i; do aoiayu o7t 
i 212 Thas, gantlemen, have we recongil'd Laurence amd Francis, 
A remains for. us to/campars the nuus with $tL,awmepes and 
Ste Frangisb that the 62 
diffeult and mot common, Wage I one of thoſę Fhiloſaphers, 
Hawho are ſliled: Nominalifts; Þ hould content mydelf wich ſay- 
„Hing that they, ere call denuns of St, Laparene and: I ſhould 
e to, che name; but Lam of the,appokite.ſahpol, 
bein RealzG; and even if I was,giNominalid, Iſbasld not chere- 
1 ſatisfactory anſwer 30 becanſe the nung af St. Law 
rence 
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com fan-Franedfeo" E. voi aut: domatidates la-wonfrox-" 
tations. con Rt duiͤ, mortroze: inchiodaty ein- 
viluppati: e Frerurerd in gegn in mionitris. ch 
ni fung cv: 96 ſadisfacaiu: Primieranente\ far” 
Euren e ſoles prantta di: une 4 jule. prudurr 
Helle, tali ſano ls manar h di ue illuftire cum, 
dics il veto. con d Ghieja che giucantu Omnia 
in luce clareſcunt . Twi. 49:Goroted 6: Gbiaru. 
Dunguc e ſols,, à guindiſſ che produce: Bella; & an- 
cora abs patiſea in fuoco, genero fucelle chr Aplen- 
dana, , lemi. Di pu l: ele i viva ua, e 
fuocbi, d. Ralle, ſempre: Halle ae gempre lemi. Mb 
nega it fte der ler facele;i ure elle, prrehe ſno 
in I ęnetiu, fone in acqua, abe non comfrontu cal 
fuoco, angi incontra il fuoco & fon pure ie Monache 
flitle d cogua; nom tells di ſusco. Non bavete rag- 
gont. {1 pet mg ane; woe wer Lie een 
IANA NN yo Re IS OLI ES IID) ba dell 
rence have neither their name nor ſir-name in common with 
St. Francis, and you require me w compre tems I find 
myſelf eribÞ'd in, and involwd id difficulties. I half chere 


fore endeavour to exert myfelf in fuck /a manner; 28 to get 


rid:of- them, and give you! complent fatiafactian Ig he firſt? 
place, Ste Lawrence is 4 fun; @ fiery platter) and he fin ge- 
nerates fears. fuch are the tuns of this Hlhſtrtons cement? 
lſpeall ide truth th thꝭ churchy which this veryddy fing 


o n leer clargftunt. All things grow bright — | 
In; Lawrence [alk is illuſtriou 3. 1 Therefore her ſung and 


Hence i dH Re generates firs; and though H fuffers in 
fine, hel ge beraten Mile torches: wHich thine hg light: 
Add te thitqthat the ſum is living\'frreandcrfic ars ure Arb 
always ars and: always lights But; you W fab their R. 
tation gtoves them to he n torthet to / be vo ſturs, betauſd 
they, ade in Venice, they are Im watery which 
VUiche dee hut gather oppoſev iti the nunc tere foro r drops! 
of {W08fetabatb Harde bf fre m FR igenrlemen p88 ur m 
taken he firmyient which is mut dentyef e, funds. 
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dell' arpus vl Ciclu o. Aqua ſuper hemamentum; 
aqua ſub: \firmamenos. Wadungue i lech proprio 
dells falle d, I u Rille fono- ftolls * 
ſoaniſce<ibvwofire argoments, e dent ano Mondeb 
vere Mic ui fan Lorenzo, M uncars propris di 
telle ſono chiare, od ſanta Chiara lia di 
ſan Franceſoo, di qui frvantand ſorelis per Chiara, 
e diuentuano fights propre di Frunceſeo. Per dltre ra- 
gioni ancora concordance Monache- com Lorenxo, 
cioe-perchs-eſſendo- Lorenzo nome dorivato dall alloro, 
e Lauraitio di lauro-fimbols di palma, e # Vitoria, | 
Jignifica-ih wantaggie, chr ba quefto- Monafterio fopra' 
tutti. gli altei, tra i quali ſi porta il vanto, e ba palma 
came vittomoſo, e principale,” E gia che Lorenzo & 
fibco, queſts convento o la fenice de conventi, con- 
corremda Franceſca che contribuiſce la cenere del ſus 
bubito per compir Ia pradutions della fenice.  Quinds: 
che le Monache naſtre reſtano proprie di ſan Lorenzo, 
ed: 


ET ww) * 7 7 


10 . mic of che Waters of R 1 
tum, ag. ſub firmamento. Water above the firmament,/ ank 


waters, below the firmament. Therefore the peculiar place of 


the ſtars is amongſt the waters, and the drops are ſtars; and 
your argument falls to the ground and the nun Lebende true 
daughters of St. Lawrence; and likewiſe the daughters of 
Franels, becauſe being torches and ftars, they 2 aud 
reſemble St. Clara, daughter af St. Francis, 

they boaſt themſelves to be, and become the real daughters of 
Francis./\Thenuns agtee with Lawrence upon other acbounts, 
that: ĩs betauſe Lawrence being n name deri d from Laurel, 
and Laurentius from larrurʒ the} fimbol of the palm and of 
viſtory;: denate the adyantage which this mionaſtery las ort 
alliothers, among ft! which it raides its head andÞbeary the 
palm as principal. i And ſince Lawrence is fire; tis convent! 
is the phanix-of iconvents;! Francizoqancurting? O entf 
bites the abies of hi habit coi complcat the-produftiow vPthe = 
Phankx, . Hente t · i that our m belong 1 — 
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ni ſan Fruteſco. lo pri pon arrdiſcordi erogarms 
tante cheighiami:le Monache di Jan Lorenzo Mona- 
then nian Franeeſeo, , perehe."Franteſea;4 povere, e 


ala t ente, & Radre At minors: titels: mina con- 
vavevoli ſa Genttidawns J"enetian® tanto Superior per 
d antue, per i doti ti anime,” ti corpo, edi for- 
tuns. Reſtine\ Dungue Menache di ſan; Enrengo, 
ehianf Franceſoo, \fou.\Francefio: delle momache di 
An Loreuꝛo tome muerte; e ſervo di queſto conpento. 
Hrefeſſanagſi i ſuoi gli tali mineri, per ſerpirit, 

pen ebedindes je riwerinle, per offequiarie tame padrone, 
e e Humiltd, e per N olædimes 
Mervanti, e giuſtamente minori Aer vanti. Snug 
021 2 Torroaororta.: ub San: Losen. 


ono rs 000 eniiinoly cos engtst þ 
wadnex to St/ Lawrence and, St, Fra neis. I however do x 
preſume to take ſo much N myſelf 2s to call the n 
. of St. Lawrence, nuns of Francis, becauſe Francis is 
poor and nobddy, and nothitig,” and father of 'the humble 
and lowly: titles by no means ſuited to Venetian ladies, who 
are ſo greatly ennobled by their birth, by their qualities of 
mind and body, and by the gifts of fortune. Let them 
therefore remain nuns of St. Lawrence, let Francis be call'd 
St. Francis of the nuns of St. Lawrence, as an inferior bro- 
ther and ſervant to that convent, His ſons profeſſing them- 
ſelves inferior brothers in order to ſerve, obey and reverence 
ofe ladies, to behave to them with complaiſance as patro- 
eſſes, acknowledging themſelves inferior brothers through 
humility, and obſervant through! obedience” and properly 
minor obſeryants. K 
- ALL ro THE Gronr or sr. Lernen. 5 
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